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PREFACE 


Tuts edition of Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen departs 
from the usual practice, in attempting to meet the divergent 
and even conflicting demands of two groups of teachers. On 
the one hand, the introduction and notes are in English, as 
conservative practice requires. On the other hand, I did 
not feel that I could properly ignore the increasing demand 
for the use of the foreign idiom in the discussion of a foreign 
literature. Hence the §ragen and Themen, suggestions for 
the use of which are given on page 182. 

The introduction also presents some unusual features. 
Unlike many otherwise excellent biographical studies in 
school editions, it does not treat the life and works sepa- 
rately, but discusses the author’s works as the inevitable 
outgrowth of his life and experiences. If its length seems 
excessive, I would call attention to the need for a concise, 
yet complete exposition of Grillparzer’s life and works in 
English for the use of advanced classes. 

Furthermore, it is my conviction that introduction as well 
as notes should be studied, and to facilitate this study ques- 
tions have been prepared. It is suggested that one or more 
of these questions be assigned for each recitation. Thus 
- the introduction will become an aid to both student and in- 
structor, and the entire book will serve not only as a help 
in the detailed study and appreciation of this masterpiece, 
but also as a general guide to Grillparzer’s life and art as a 


whole. 
Vv 


vi PREFACE 


Altho the book is planned primarily for advanced college 
classes, there is no reason why it should not be used as early 
as the fourth semester of college work, and even in the fourth 
year of the high school. 

The text of the drama is in the main that of the standard 
Cotta edition, emended according to the first edition of 1840 
as published by Stefan Hock. (See Bibliography, page 
cxxxii.) All changes of this nature and also some variant 
readings are indicated in the notes. Orthography and punc- 
tuation are in accordance with the latest official rules as laid 
down by Vogel’s Nachschlagebuch. 

I wish to express with sincere thanks my appreciation of 
the assistance generously given me by the following members 
of the German department: Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, 
E. C. Roedder, B. Q. Morgan, and F. Bruns. I am also 
deeply indebted to Professor W. E. Leonard, of the English 
department, for the sonnets which he wrote for this book. 
I consider it my special good fortune to have secured the 
co-operation of my colleag, Professor C. M. Purin, in the 
preparation of the j§ragen and Themen, In conclusion, I 
desire to thank Professor Julius Goebel, the general editor 
of this series, for many courtesies. 


Maptson, WISCONSIN JOHN L. KIND 
New Year’s Day, 1916 
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INTRODUCTION 


LIFE AND WorRKS OF FRANZ GRILLPARZER 


“T am not a German but an Austrian, a native of 
Lower Austria, to be more exact, and above all a Vien- 
nese,” said Grillparzer shortly before his death; and 
on another occasion, “I was always proud of being an 
Austrian.” The poet was born January 15, 1791, in 
Vienna, where he spent his whole life, except for a few 
brief journeys to other countries, from which he always 
returned with the firm conviction that he could not exist 
anywhere outside of his beloved native city. Yet he 
often complained that the artistic Viennese atmosphere 
was stifling and deadening. On January 21, 1872, he 
died in Vienna, where he lies buried. 

The poet was always under the spell of his native city; 
he spoke the Viennese dialect in his everyday life, and 
his sympathies scarcely ever extended beyond the narrow 
confines of the Austrian empire. Many of his works 
and utterances express his great love for Austria, which 
he regarded as the best part of Germany,' and he was 
proud of the fact that he had never published anything 

1 The term “Germany” as used by Grillparzer must be understood 
as applying to the German-speaking states of Central Europe, and not 


in the sense of the modern German empire, established in 1871. 
xi 
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outside of his native state. Yet Grillparzer was opposed 
to the idea of an Austrian literature as distinguished 
from German literature, a differentiation which some 
literary historians have been inclined to make since 
the foundation of the present German empire. He ven- 

tured the opinion, however, that if any such difference 
was to be recognized, it should be on account of the 
modesty and sound common sense of Austrian literature. 
Whatever the line of demarcation, there is no-German 
dramatist who is more intensely and inherently Aus- 
trian in essence. Among the classical successors—of 
Goethe and Schiller, Grillparzer is entitled to a place 
in the front rank with Kleist and Hebbel. 


BoyuooD AND Home LIFE 


Grillparzer’s father, a self-made man, was a Doctor of 
Jurisprudence and an attorney at law of considerable 
merit. He was austere, intensely honest, conscientious, 
and patriotic, liberal in his religious views, a disciple of 
cold reason, an enemy of passion, who suppressed all 
emotion, even in his family relations. He avoided so- 
ciety." He did not understand the ways of children 
and paid little attention to his own, and so there never 
existed between father and sons any bond of sympathy 
and love. 

He preferred prose to poetry, for he regarded poetry 
as affected, and he hated all affectation. He tolerated 


1 In order to meet the social obligations of the family, however, he 
gave an elaborate ball once a year that was “the talk of the town,” 
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Franz’s youthful scribblings in verse only because he 
hoped they would help him develop a good prose style. 
A sincere but mistaken prophet, he frequently presaged 
_a bad end for his son if he cultivated poetry. Thus 
Franz was inclined to conceal his early verses from his 
parent. This severe rationalist was not, however, 
absolutely bereft of softening and even of romantic 
feelings. He not only had a great love for flowers, which 
he satisfied in his well-kept garden, but he also reveled 
in nature and was wont to indulge in long walks into the 
country with his whole family. Often he took only 
Franz with him. On these occasions he opened his heart 
to his family. He also fed his imagination and gave vent 
to his suppressed emotions by reading, often late into 
the night, ghost stories and fantastic tales of adventure. 

Grillparzer’s mother came from a home that belonged 
to a much higher social sphere than that in which her 
husband’s family moved. She was the daughter of 
Christoph. Sonnleithner, whose home was a favorite 
rendezvous for lovers of art and music, among them 
Haydn and Mozart. The Sonnleithner family was 
gifted with great dramatic and musical talent; the 
poet’s mother was a devotee of music and possessed 
a high degree of culture, altho her letters and diary 
show that she was not on intimate terms with stand- 
ard orthography.! Except for her rectitude, she was 


1 In those days, we must remember, little attention was paid to the 
schooling of women. In reading the letters of Frau Grillparzer one is in- 
voluntarily reminded of the quaint orthography of Goethe’s gifted mother. 
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the direct counterpart of her husband: nervous, pas- 
sionate and emotional, fond of society, intensely re- 
ligious, morbid, and subject to hallucinations. 

Franz inherited the characteristic traits of both 
parents: from his mother he derived artistic impulses 
and melancholy brooding; from his father, diffidence, 
seriousness and restraint, a lofty sense of honor, clear 
intellect, and critical acumen.. These last traits, for- 
tunately, served as a balance wheel for the fluctuating 
moods which were his inheritance from his mother. 

It is not surprising that the four children of such 
dissimilar parents were utterly disparate. Franz, the 
eldest, resisted the inherited morbidity the most suc- 
cessfully, altho he suffered from it thruout his life. 
The second son, Karl, turned out to be an adventurer, 
showed signs of insanity, and was later entirely depend- 
ent upon the poet. Kamillo was very effeminate, and 
his beauty made him the victim of adulatory women. 
Adolf, the youngest, grew tired of life and drowned him- 
self at the age of seventeen (1817). Our poet had few 
interests in common with his brothers, his father was 
for the most part unapproachable, and so the bond of 
companionship and love between himself and his mother 
grew, especially after the death of his father, when she 
became dependent upon her first-born. She attempted 
to guide his early education and instructed him in music 
in her fitful, unmethodical way, ‘“‘the torture of my 
boyhood,” as he expresses it. However distasteful 
these music lessons may have been to him at the time, 
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the piano was the poet’s solace in his later unhappy 
years. 

During Grillparzer’s boyhood his father was in com- 
fortable circumstances. The family lived in a gloomy, 
rambling house, some rooms of which the children were 
forbidden to enter. The house was in a narrow street 
and so situated that only at noon, during the longest 
summer days, a few rays of sunlight found their way 
into one room, the father’s study. This phenomenon 
was a real event in the lives of the boys, who stood and 
gazed enraptured at the streaks that fell across the 
floor. Like most youngsters, the children allowed their 
lively imagination to people the dark, spacious rooms 
with ghosts, robbers, and gypsies; and Franz seldom 
summoned up sufficient courage to enter the forbidden 
back rooms. Nor were the sinister, depressing effects 
of the paternal abode entirely relieved by visits to the 
country home at Enzersdorf. There was a forbidden 
pond and there were secluded, wooded corners where 
the uncanny goblins lurked. Such surroundings could 
not but make a deep and lasting impression upon a 
poetic nature; yet it is not likely that the poet’s child- 
hood was unhappier than that of other imaginative 
children of an introspective turn of mind, with a stern 
father and a nervous mother. 


EARLY EDUCATION 


The elder Grillparzer was opposed to public schools, 
so altho Franz was enrolled in a neighboring institution, 
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in the fall of 1796, he received his actual instruction 
from private tutors at home. As soon as he had 
learned to read, he began to devour everything that 
he could lay his hands on. One of the first books 
was the text of Mozart’s opera, The Magic Flute, the 
revered possession of his mother’s maid, which he read 
with her, sitting on her lap. This mysterious, fantastic 
play, which he did not grasp, made a profound impres- 
sion upon his young mind. 

The private tutors who had been employed for Franz 
proved very unsatisfactory, since the boy learned little. 
Profiting by this experience, Franz’s father decided to 
dispense with private instruction and to have his son 
attend the public school. So a special tutor was secured 
to prepare the boy for the Gymnasium, and he endeavored 
to make up in a few weeks the work of years. Franz 
applied himself diligently to his books, his father pre- 
sented the examining professor with some oleander 
bushes, and so the preliminaries were passed, and the 
boy was admitted to the second class in the S#. Anna 
Gymnasium in the fall of 1800. 

He was a pupil there until 1804, not interested in the 
regular course of study and receiving no inspiration 
from his pedantic teachers. He did not make a good 
record, for the teachers prized diligence above all else, 
and Franz was not diligent in the classroom routine. 
He read much, however, especially books of history and 
travel; he fairly devoured the Arabian Nights and 
numerous novels. He also became acquainted with a 
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few dramas of Shakspere, Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing; 
but Gozzi’s Il corvo (The Raven) captivated him com- 
pletely, and he preferred it to the English and German 
masters.’ These literary interests had a good influence 
upon his own style, and they also led to an intimate 
friendship with a somewhat older fellow-pupil, Ignaz 
Mailler, whose inspiring personality did much to deepen 
Grillparzer’s nature. In friendly rivalry with Mailler 
Franz made his first literary attempts. 

Thus the education which he received in his childhood 
was acquired in spite of his school training rather_than 
because of it, and he endeavored thruout his life to fill 
in the lacunas. Unfortunately, the narrow pedantry 
of his professors had filled him with prejudice against 
scholars and scholarship in general, and he never over- 
came this bias. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY 


In the fall of 1804 Grillparzer was matriculated at 
the University of Vienna under the so-called ‘faculty 
of philosophy,” a sort of collegiate course corresponding 
to the last two years of the Gymnasium of today. Altho 
he attended the lectures faithfully, he seems to have 
been interested only in history. But towards the end 
of his course his conscience smote him, and he applied 


1 About ten years later, in 1814, Grillparzer translated part of this 
“tragicomic fairy tale,’ and he also recast the first two scenes in a 
poetical version of his own. Count Carlo Gozzi (1722-1806) was an 
Italian dramatist whose most important works are a number of “dramatic 


fairy tales.” 
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himself so.diligently that he was ranked among the best 
‘students. He continued his literary and intellectual 
pursuits in his friendly intercourse with Mailler, and 
was drawn more and more to literature, especially to 
the drama. In his earlier boyhood he had occasionally 
seen plays in the popular Leopoldsiddter Theater, mostly 
the fantastic and weird dramas that were then in vogue; 
and when about twelve years of age, he enacted at home 
with his brothers and playmates little improvised plays 
in the same style. Now he read Schiller’s early dramas 
with Mailler and saw Fiesko on the stage. Under the 
influence of these tragedies, especially Don Carlos, he 
slowly developed his own first tragedy, Blanka von Ka- 
stilien (1807-1809). It is an interminable rhetorical 
drama of some two hundred pages, that reveals much 
talent and is very interesting as the harbinger of his 
dramatic masterpieces, but remarkable only as the am- 
bitious endeavor of a youth of sixteen to follow in the 
footsteps of the great Schiller. 

Meanwhile, having completed his ‘philosophical 
course’’ at the University of Vienna, Grillparzer was en- 
rolled under the faculty of law and political science, in 
the fall of 1807, to please his father; but altho he ap- 
plied himself diligently, his heart was not in his studies. 
His real interest lay elsewhere. Together with friends, 
especially Georg Altmiitter and Joseph Wohlgemuth, 
he established in 1808 a Society for Mutual Culture, 
which met at the home of Wohlgemuth. It is charac- 
teristic of young geniuses to found societies or clubs to 
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revolutionize the literary and philosophical cosmos. 
Usually they have a mouthpiece in the form of a journal, 
but in the present instance that was lacking.'! The soci- 
ety kept a comic Journal of Folly, however, evidently 
much like the Knezpzeitung that is in vogue among uni- 
versity students in Germany at the present time. In 
this every folly or idiosyncrasy of the members of the 
society and of the Wohlgemuth family was entered. 
It was not, however, intended for publication. 

This group of kindred spirits met every Saturday 
afternoon to read and discuss their own essays. Grill- 
parzer wrote on literary and_historical subjects and 
cultivated his Muse, altho the prime purpose of the 
club was not literature, but philosophy and _ history. 
It was in this circle that his Blanka von Kastilien took 
shape; and the poet occupied himself with other dra- 
matic plans as well. Wohlgemuth’s father, an enthusi- 
astic lover of the theater, had arranged a stage in his 
home, and Grillparzer participated with some success 
in the amateur performances that were given there. In _ 
spite of his progress under these beneficial influences, 
he was by no means certain that he possessed the neces- 
sary talent for the drama; and so all his plans, except 
the one-act play Die Schreibfeder (1807-1809), remained 
fragments, while the inveterate habit of negative, criti- 


1 Grillparzer had earlier planned with Mailler to publish a literary 
journal and had even written an introductory poem for it. The title 
of the journal was to have been Irene, but the government censor for 
some unknown reason objected. 
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cal self-analysis, which he had inherited from his father, 
threatened to undermine his creative powers. In 1811 
he wrote a one-act comedy, entitled Wer ist schuldig?, 
but all his more ambitious dramatic conceptions of these 
early years, including a Faust, were abandoned, altho 
some of the motifs were utilized in his later works. He 

published nothing at this time, for he hated publicity. 


EARLY MISFORTUNES 


On this carefree circle in the Wohlgemuth home a 
shadow suddenly fell. In 1809 the French bombarded 
the Austrian capital, which soon capitulated. Napoleon 
entered in triumph. The poet in Grillparzer admired 
the great victor, but the patriot within him felt keenly 
the national humiliation. 

Added to this was the domestic tragedy. His father 
had suddenly contracted lung trouble some months 
before, and altho the family physician gave them some 
hope of a speedy and permanent recovery, the blow fell 
heavily upon the family. Franz turned to his neglected 
music for solace; his improvisations, and especially his 
setting of Goethe’s Konig von Thule, gave his sick 
father much comfort, until he became so ill that he 
could not endure the melancholy strains. The young 
poet, already torn by inner doubts, was now brought 
face to face with the hard realities of life. Owing to 
the economic disorganization which followed the down- 
fall of the nation, the finances of the family were in a 
precarious condition; the price of food stuffs soared, 
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income was reduced to a minimum, the sick man lacked 
the necessary diet and, heartbroken over the fate of his 
beloved Austria, the stanch patriot died on November 
Io, 1809. 

This loss was doubly sad for Franz. When he felt 
that the end was near, he knelt at his father’s bed- 
side, grasped his hand, and instinctively gave vent to 
his pent-up filial love. He realized that he owed his 
stern parent much after all, and that their natures had 
much in common, but the only response that he received 
was, ‘Now it is too late.’’ This tragic scene haunted 


the poet for the rest of his life. 


EARNING A LIVING 


After his father’s death, Franz found himself the head 
of a family in very straitened circumstances, and his 
brothers were not yet fully able to provide for them- 
selves. He wanted to continue his law course. The 
annual stipend that he had been granted upon entering 
the Gymnasium was not sufficient to make both ends 
meet. Other sources of income had to be sought. He 
remembered his tragedy, Blanka von Kastilien, and 
offered it to the theater, but it was rejected as unfit for 
the stage. This refusal, altho probably not wholly un- 
expected, reminded him of his father’s predictions, and 
so the youth resolved to renounce forever his dreams 
of a literary career. Fortunately, his professors unsolic- 
ited procured for him the position of tutor to two young 
noblemen who paid well; and with this assistance he was 
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able both to help support his family and to complete 
his university studies, in 1811. 

The new financial system adopted by Austria wiped 
out his mother’s small income at this time, and Grill- 
parzer had lost his two pupils, and so, having an aver- 
sion for civil service, he eagerly seized the opportunity 
to act as law tutor to the nephew of the wealthy Count 
von Seilern. 

This was early in the spring of 1812. His duties were 
light and allowed him much time for himself, which he 
improved by reading the books in the excellent library 
of the count. This unused library was especially rich 
in English literature, including Shakspere. In order 
to be able to read this great master in the original, Grill- 
parzer applied himself zealously to the study of English, 
which he had begun some time before by himself. The 
count was a frightfully ignorant and bigoted man. He 
had two passions: prize horses and his gluttonous stom- 
ach. He was very frugal with the former and very indul- 
gent toward the latter. One of Grillparzer’s most trying 
duties was to help this gourmand outline daily tactics 
for a successful attack upon the epicurean menu that 
was to be served. And the poor fellow was wonder- 
ing whether his dear mother had dry bread enough 
at home! 

In the summer Grillparzer accompanied the count’s 
family to his country estate in Moravia. The nephew’s 
regular tutor had been secretly dismissed, and so Grill- 
parzer unexpectedly found himself in entire charge of 
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his pupil. Thus he had little time to himself, for he was 
even required to accompany the young man to mass 
every day. Yet the poet spent his time profitably in 
church by reading Goldsmith’s Vicar.of Wakefield, which _ 
passed as an English prayer book on.account~ of the 
“Vicar” on the title page. 

In the winter Grillparzer returned with his pupil 
to Vienna and continued in the employ of the count. 
It was the saddest time of his life, he said, but he had 
to earn his daily bread in this way, for the position in the 
imperial library which he had secured in February 1813, 
after two years of petitioning, paid no salary. 

During the following summer, spent at another of the 
count’s castles, Grillparzer had a very bitter experience. 
The war with Napoleon had cut off food importations, 
and the poet’s daily fare was poor, so that a thoro 
drenching on the way to church one Sunday brought on 
typhoid fever. The malady was diagnosed as a con- 
tagious disease, and so the delirious, helpless young man 
was taken to the home of the village barber, where he 
was abandoned by the count’s family and robbed by the 
villagers. Everyone, including himself, thought he was 
doomed, but he recovered and managed to get back to 
Vienna, in spite of the universal upheaval which followed 
the defeat of Napoleon at the battle of Leipzig.’ 

. Grillparzer’s recovery was almost miraculous, and 
he was received by the count, who had returned to 
Vienna immediately, as one arisen from the grave. His. 
1 October 16-109, 1813. 
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undermined system collapsed completely soon after 
his return home, and again his life hung in the balance. 
For a short time he continued his services as tutor and 
he also resumed his position in the imperial library. He 
applied his leisure time to the study of languages, es- 
pecially the Greek classics, the influence of which was 
invaluable to him thruout his poetic development. He 
knew Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and English. At an 
early age, furthermore, he had begun to learn Spanish 
by himself, and now he threw himself with ardor into 
the study of that language. In order to force himself to 
work with the utmost care, he began to write out a 
translation of Calderon’s La vida es sueno (Life is a 
Dream), in the meter and rime of the original. He 
finished only about two hundred verses, but it was a 
lucky performance, for it later brought him into close 
personal contact with the able manager and playwright 
of the imperial theater, Joseph Schreyvogel. 


CiviL SERVICE 


In December 1813, thru the influence of an old friend 
of his father, Count Herberstein, Grillparzer received 
a civil service appointment in a sub-department of the 
customs, and after a year of unsalaried apprenticeship he 
was promoted, with a salary of three hundred gulden? 
per year. He worked with real interest and success and 

1 A gulden, or florin, was worth about fifty cents at that time. In 


considering the compensation, we must remember that the purchasing 
value of money was much greater then than now. 
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so, four months later, he was again promoted, with an 
increase in salary of one hundred gulden annually. He 
was able to continue his literary studies, however, for 
Austrian government officials were not accustomed to 
take their official duties too seriously. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH SCHREYVOGEL 


In 1816, Schreyvogel’s translation of Calderon’s La 
vida es suewo was performed in the imperial theater. 
Grillparzer innocently aided the machinations of Schrey- 
vogel’s enemies by allowing his fragment of the same 
drama to be published in a magazine side by side with 
the Schreyvogel version, to the decided disadvantage of 
the latter. It was used as the basis of a rancorous attack, 
upon Schreyvogel’s dramatic ability. Schreyvogel natu- 
rally believed that Grillparzer, who was not personally 
known to him, had leagued himself with his jealous 
enemies. He felt deeply wounded that the son of a 
family that he had known intimately’ for a long time 
should cabal against him. Grillparzer was no less vexed 
when he saw that he had unwittingly been made a party 
to the scurrilous attack. He had an opportunity later 
to explain the circumstances to Schreyvogel, and thus 
began an intimate, helpful friendship which continued 
without interruption until Schreyvogel’s death in 1832.” 


1 Schreyvogel had hoped to marry a sister of Grillparzer’s mother. 

2 Schreyvogel was twenty-three years older than Grillparzer, a critic 
of great ability and the foremost dramaturge of his time. He constantly 
encouraged and inspired his young friend, and to him Grillparzer owed 
more than to any other contemporary. 
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Diz AHNFRAU 


Schreyvogel recognized in the young translator of 
Calderon a poetic ability superior to his own, and en- 
couraged him to write a drama. The poet modestly told 
of his unsuccessful Blanka von Kastilien and also recited 
in detail and with growing ardor a plan that had lain 
dormant in his mind for some time. This plan he had 
not taken the trouble to work out for two reasons: first, 
he had resolved to renounce dramatic poetry forever; 
and secondly, he hesitated to treat a subject that sug- 
gested the crass “blood and thunder”’ productions of the 
popular theaters. Schreyvogel’s enthusiasm overruled 
these scruples sufficiently to exact from Grillparzer a 
tentative promise. But the summer passed without 
a line of composition. An unexpected meeting with 
Schreyvogel, in August, aroused the poet from—his 
lethargy, and the result was Die Aknfrau, which was 
written at fever heat in about a month.! 

The first performance took place on January 31, 1817, 
in the Theater an der Wien, after the objections of the 
censor had been overcome. The play appeared anony- 
mously, for the poet’s modesty and misgivings were so 
great that he could not be persuaded to allow his name 
to appear on the theater bills or programs. He attended 
the first performance, but the experience was so un- 
pleasant to him that he resolved never to sit in the audi- 


1 August 13 to September 15, 1816, in four acts, but revised later 
for the stage in five acts, along lines suggested by Schreyvogel. 
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ence again.’ It seemed to him, he said, as if his soul 
were being exposed naked to the gazing public. 

The drama created a great sensation, and after the 
second performance people fought for seats. Owing to 
adverse criticism which misrepresented the tragedy, the 
poet allowed the work to appear in book form with his 
name, and so it soon became popular on all the stages of 
Germany, filling the coffers of the theaters and yielding 
the poet a rich harvest of fame and notoriety, but no 
pecuniary returns.” 

-), The tragedy is written in the trochaic tetrameter 
verse characteristic of the Spanish drama, for which the 
poet had gained a decided predilection thru his study 
of Calderon. He admitted, however, that he would not 
have had the courage to risk this verse form, but for 
the example of Miillner.2 The plot of the drama has 
much in common with the tales of ghosts and robbers 
that were in vogue at the time,* and also with the fate- 
dramas which infested the German stage in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, represented especially 
by the plays of Zacharias Werner and Adolf Miillner.? 
Schiller’s Braut von Messina (1803) introduced the 


1 Later he was often behind the scenes when his dramas were pro- 
duced, but apparently never in the audience. 

2 Copyrights offered little protection in those days. The poet’s 
compensation, received from his publisher and from the management 
of the Theater an der Wien, amounted to only about $160. 

3 The most important fate-tragedies are: Der vierundzwanzigste 
Februar (1809) by Werner; Der neunundzwanzigste Februar (1812) 
and Die Schuld (1813) by Miillner. 4 See above, pp. xiii, xviii. 
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fatalistic idea in the working-out of an ancient curse. 
This seems to have given the fate-tragedy writers their 
cue. They lacked the artistic sense and taste of Schiller, 
however, and so they produced a crude, unesthetic 
type of drama. Grillparzer, on the other hand, was an_ 
artist, and altho he allowed himself to be influenced by 
the Fate-Tragedy proper, he produced a drama that is 
far superior to anything done by the fate-tragedians. 
His Aknfrau is a very good play of a very bad type. 

In writing this play Grillparzer did not revert to any 
of his earlier dramatic conceptions, but worked out a 
plot that had been suggested to him by the recent read- 
ing of two tales, a robber story and a ghost story. These 
were combined with other literary influences and resulted 
in an action which is briefly as follows: 


The ancestress (A/nfrau) of a noble house has been slain by her 
husband for infidelity, and a curse has been pronounced upon her 
soul, to wander until the progeny of her sin has perished. Hence 
she haunts the castle which is the abode of the only known living 
descendants of her issue, Count Borotin and his daughter Bertha. 
Her maternal instincts prompt her to warn her family of impend- 
ing danger, and still their destruction will méan peace and rest 
for her soul. Bertha has fallen in love with a stranger who rescued 
her from bandits in the woods. This stranger turns out to be 
Jaromir, a robber chief and also Bertha’s own brother, who was 
kidnapped in his infancy. The count resists the robbers in an 
attack upon his castle, and is accidentally killed in the dark by 
Jaromir, his unrecognized son. Bertha dies of grief when she 
divines the true state of affairs, and Jaromir is killed in Bertha’s 
tomb by the embrace of the ghost of the ancestress, whom he mis- 
takes for Bertha. Thus the ancient guilt of the ancestress is 
expiated, and her spirit can rest in peace. 
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Altho the drama was an unqualified success on the 
stage, the critics found much fault with its art, philos- 
ophy, and theology. They unceremoniously placed it 
in the same category with the crass fate-tragedies,! 
and Grillparzer lost time and humor in defending it. 
Many of the fatalistic elements were more fully worked 
out, it is true, upon the insistence of Schreyvogel, but 
the element of fate is inherent in the first version to 
such a degree that it bears all the earmarks of the Fate- 
Tragedy. The decisive incidents that compose the plot 
are not determined nor controlled by the will of the char- 
acters, who are thus not represented as free agents but 
as dominated by a foreordained fate, against which 
they vainly struggle. This is the determining factor, >! 

The characters are “thin” and evanescent, lacking 
in flesh and blood, bordering on types, without sharp 
delineation. Yet this is perhaps essential to the at- 
mosphere of a ghost play. Despite the weaknesses of 
the drama — crudities, bombast, and rhetorical style, 
— its merits: real passion, the melody of the verses, 
and the compact dramatic technic, place it head and 
shoulders above the Fate-Tragedy as a class and stamp 
it, altho a youthful, yet a really artistic performance. 
Furthermore, into the drama are woven the author’s 
own experiences: the misfortunes and decline of his own 


1 Grillparzer’s reputation as a poet suffered for a long time on account 
of this, just as Schiller remained the victim of his Rauber long after he 
had produced more artistic dramas. Still, the Ahnfrau gave Grillparzer 
popularity, his name was in the mouth of everyone, and with this drama 
Austria again began to play an important rdle in literature. 
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family, the blight of heredity, the somber hue of his 
own surroundings. It is a revelation of his own super- 
stitious dread and fears.' 


SAPPHO 


Altho embittered by the critics who seemed to see in 
the Aknfrau only the lurid elements, Grillparzer real- 
ized that their criticism was not altogether unfounded, 
and so he abandoned his plans for similar plays that he 
had been considering.” He decided that his next work 
should be a drama on simple lines, in which calm poise 
should rule, so that he might prove to his critics that he 
was a real poet and could move his audience without 
recourse to such ‘‘cheap”’ devices as ghosts and robbers. 
Therefore when the subject of Sappho, the Greek poet- 
ess, was incidentally suggested to him in another con- 
nection, he realized at once that this was the simple 
material that he needed, and he immediately set to work 
to evolve a subject that had attracted him in his earliest 
years.® 

The controversy over the fate element in the Ahufrau 
had prompted him to revert to his study of Greek drama 

1 Ina sketch entitled Ein Erlebnis (1822), Grillparzer writes: “From 
my youth on I was not free from the fear of ghosts, a fear that moreover 
increased from time to time on definite occasions to an absurd degree; 
for example, when I wrote the Ahnfrau, yet not when my father died, 
but all the more so at the time of my mother’s death.” This fear also 
haunted him after Marie Piquot’s death, and the poet felt every even- 


ing that she would appear to him. See below, pp. li f. 
2 See footnote on p. xxxvi. 3 Letter to Miillner, 1818. 
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for a better understanding of the Greek idea of fate. 
At this time, too, he came under the influence of Goethe 
more than ever before. The calming effects of Greek 
tragedy and of Goethe’s Tasso and Iphigenie are seen in 
Sappho. Grillparzer wrote the tragedy rapidly and 
under pressure, completing it in about three weeks.! 
Still he took the time to make a careful study of Sappho’s 
life and extant poetry, and he translated her hymn to 
Aphrodite, remodeling it slightly to adapt it to his pur- 
pose. In this form he has used it at the close of the 
first act. 

When the tragedy was staged at the imperial theater 
it created a great sensation.? The critics were in the 
main friendly. Like the Akmnfrau, it soon spread to all 
the stages of Germany, without bringing in royalties.’ 
But it firmly established Grillparzer’s fame and reputa- 
tion as a poet of the highest order. Sappho has been 
translated into many languages, and has remained one 
of his most popular stage dramas to the present day. 

Grillparzer said that if the theme of the Ahnfrau is 
malheur détre, the idea of his Sappho is malheur @étre 
poéte, a misfortune which he felt keenly himself, not only 


1 July 1 to 25, 1817. 2 April 21, 1818. 

3 A few paltry sums were paid before the appearance of the drama in 
book form. Once printed, it became the property of all theaters with- 
out the necessity of paying for the stage rights. Grillparzer received 
several handsome offers from German publishers, but he preferred his 
publisher in Vienna. Thus, thru lack of enterprise and on account of 
his intense love for Austria, the poet was deprived not only of financial 
gain but also of prestige. 
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at that time but thruout his life, and which he con- 
stantly reiterated in his dramas and other works. This 
conception of the tragic fate of a poet Grillparzer had 
in common with many other poets. Goethe indulged in 
it in his Werther and Tasso; Lord Byron made it popu- 
Jar. Goethe outgrew it entirely, and Grillparzer ad- 
justed himself to it, at least in part. Sappho could not 
adjust herself. 

Sappho, in Grillparzer’s tragedy, attains the pinnacle of fame 
in her poetic career and at the same time reaches the turning 
point in her life as woman by falling in love with Phaon, a hand- 
some, athletic youth who is considerably younger than herself. 
She bestows her whole love upon him, and he, bewildered by his 
good fortune, venerates her as one of the gods. He is sincere in 
his vows, but his disillusion comes later, when he feels the magnetic 
power of Sappho’s innocent and beautiful slave girl, Melitta. 
Stormy scenes ensue; Sappho’s emotions run the whole gamut of 
unrequited love —doubt, despair, hope, anger, and jealousy 
— before she controls herself, renounces the happiness of ordinary 


mortals, and ‘‘returns to her abode among the gods” by a leap 
into the sea. 


Thus the natural barrier between art and life, as 
Sappho conceives it, has been the undoing of a great 
poetess. There is an element of fate or Nemesis here, 
as in the Aknfrau, but of a different, more exalted con- 
ception. 

Even tho we temper our attitude towards the act of 
self-destruction with the philosophy of the Greeks, as 
we must, the catastrophe is convincing only if we regard 
it as the outcome of Sappho’s own interpretation of her 
fate. Grillparzer said it was his purpose to depict the 
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woman and not the poetess. The confusion of the two 
in the drama is Sappho’s mistake, not Grillparzer’s; for 
Sappho, the great poetess, was after all a woman, and 
the one can not be entirely separated from the other. 
The drama is not the tragedy of art, nor the tragedy of 
the poetess, but the tragedy of an unhappy woman who 
is also a poetess; and we feel that Sappho is wrong in 
formulating a basic philosophy of life from one unfor- 
tunate experience. Contact with life is essential to the 
inner development of the real poet, as Grillparzer well 
knew. The poet is the interpreter of life, and life is his 
inspiration. Life with its joys and sorrows had also 
given Sappho her poetry. But now her heart is filled 
with a yearning for the love of one particular man, a 
yearning that can not be satisfied. She longs for the lot 
of mortals, and sees in that lot only happiness; in the 
fate of the poetess, all unhappiness. She fails to realize 
that in her experience with Phaon she is sharing in the 
joys and sorrows of all mortals. Blinded to this truth 
by the agony of the moment, when she realizes that 
her love is not returned, the crushed woman is undone 
and robs the whole world of the further service of the 
poetess. 

The drama is a revelation of the poet’s romantic 
subjectivity, and at the same time a proof of his inherent 
realism. It is the story of a poetess who is temporarily 
out of joint with the world of realities and succumbs in 
the struggle. But it is also the tragedy of an unhappy 
woman, disappointed in love; and as a result the drama 
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gains in its universal appeal to human interest. For 
thus Sappho becomes_a love tragedy. It depicts the 
passion of love in a great woman, who loves and hates 
with the vehemence and caprice of those great beings 
who are accountable only to themselves and to the gods. 
To the critics who found fault with the drama because 
it is un-Greek, Grillparzer replied, with satisfaction, 
that he had written it not for Greeks but for Germans. 

The form is strictly classical. The three unities are 
preserved inviolate, but the technic is that of the master 
dramatist, who is in no-way cramped by the restrictions 
of form, for he fills it out with an abundance of romantic 
content. The verses are sonorous, but not so uniformly 
exalted as those of Goethe’s [phigenie. 

The lack of action and paucity of events is fully com- 
pensated for by depth of psychology, a psychology which 
emanates from the characters themselves, but also 
reveals the inner struggles of the poet as an idealist in 
conflict with life’s realities. Sappho’s love is a jealous 
love. Likewise, Grillparzer’s affections were poisoned 
by the green-eyed monster, especially in his youthful 
friendship with Altmiitter and later in his love for 
Kathi. His love for women, up to this time, had been 
confined to transient but consuming passions for stage 
folk, similar to those of most young artistic natures. 
These experiences had been limited and rather unfor- 
tunate, and so, in treating the traditional story of the 
Greek poetess, he quickened it with certain ideas of 
love that were inherent in his own nature and experi- 
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ences. His own love affairs progressed to a certain 
inflamed point, and then his heart grew cold. Conse- 
quently, it is the awakening of love, first love in the 
young especially, which he depicts again and again. 
This theme occurs in his Blanka and the Aknfrau, we 
see it in Sappho in the relations of Phaon and Melitta, 
and it recurs in nearly all of the later dramas. 

There are other phases of Sappho that are interest- 
ing and instructive in the light of Grillparzer’s further 
work. There is, for instance, the stock situation of a 
man between two women, which. is..very~characteristic 
of Grillparzer’s dramas. A sharp contrast is drawn 
between the mental gifts and social station of Sappho 
on the one hand, and Phaon and Melitta on the other. 
This contrast is clearly marked in all the later works, 
where similar situations or conflicts arise. There is, 
further, the theme of renunciation, which we find in the 
Ahnfrau and thruout Grillparzer’s writings. Renuncia- 
tion was a basic trait of his character. Greek tragedy 
teaches moderation and modesty, and this coincides with 
the poet’s own ideas of virtue: renunciation, moderation, 
and self-restraint. His renunciation was his adjustment 
to the realities of life; Sappho can not adjust herself, 
thus her renunciation is the repudiation of life itself. 
The drama, then, has a double interest: it is not only the 
poetic expression of a struggle in the poet’s own soul, but 
it foreshadows many phases of his whole life and work. 
_ Grillparzer had proved that he was a poet of real 
merit and not the sensational author of the Ahnfrau 
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alone. But his cultivation of a strict classical model 
must not be mistaken for a “conversion,” or we shall 
be disappointed to see him at work at a fantastic dream 
play immediately after the completion of his Sappho. 
The new drama was intended for the Theater an der Wien, 
where the Aknfrau had scored its success. In this work 
which for many years remained a fragment, Des Lebens 
Schattenbild,| the poet reverted to the genre of the 
Ahnfrau and sought to re-establish direct connections 
with the popular (volkstiimlich) Viennese stage.? The — 
verse form, structure, and matter are the same as in the 
Ahnfrau.’ Grillparzer never entirely dropped the idea 
of such a dream play up to the time of its completion 
in 1831. Thruout the years in which he was writing 
his Greek and historical dramas, this fantastic dream 
play occupied him and was taking shape in his mind. 
Thus we see how the bizarre and purely romantic runs 

1 It is not clear whether this is one of the many dramatic plans with 
which Grillparzer occupied himself after the success of the Aknfrau and 
which he abandoned as a result of the adverse criticism of the fate idea 
in the Ahnfrau, and which, further, caused him to blush with shame 
because of their resemblance to that tragedy. The actor Heurteur, 
who had won applause in the réle of Jaromir, was to play the leading réle, 
Rustan, and Kiistner, a talented but crass actor, was to have the réle 
of Zanga, the Moor. Owing to Kiistner’s objections to a black Zanga 
and Grillparzer’s refusal to make him white, the poet abandoned his 
plans when the first act was barely completed. The fragment of 442 
verses he published in 1821, as Des Lebens Schattenbild. Later this was 
developed into the dream play, Der Traum, ein Leben. See below, pp. 
Ixxiv ff. 


2 See below, pp. lxxvi f. 
8 Spanish trochaic tetrameter, four acts, fantastic subject-matter. 
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parallel with the classical vein in his artistic tempera- 
ment. 

In the success. of Sappho Austria seemed to see the 
beginning of a new era in itsliterary prestige. This begin- 
ning was very propitious for Grillparzer. All the drawing 
rooms of the élite were opened to him, and he was 
ionized by everyone. Even the powerful court minis- 
ter, Prince Metternich,’ received him and assured him 
of his patronage —no small honor. Austrian official- 
dom favored the poet, and he says in his autobiogra- 
phy that if he had never undertaken to write anything 
of more serious import than “whether Hans gets his 
Grete or not,” he would have remained the idol of the 
government; but hardly did he overstep these limits 
in his literary work before he was persecuted on all 
sides. 


DRAMATIC POET OF THE IMPERIAL THEATER 


Count Stadion, minister of finance, who was in 
charge of the court theaters, had Grillparzer appointed 
dramatic poet of the imperial theater in the spring of 
1818 for a term of five years, with an annual salary of 
two thousand gulden in paper money.” Unfortunately, 
the count also had him transferred in the summer 
from the customs department to the department of the 


1 See below, pp. cvi f. 
2 Not quite $350 per annum, but a respectable salary in those days. 
A gulden in paper money was worth about 16 cents, See also note to 


p. xxiv, 
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‘ finance bureau, which had charge of the court theaters. 
\ At the head of this particular department was an incom- 


petent, unscrupulous man, who tried to estrange the poet 
from his stanch friend, Schreyvogel. Failing in this 


/ malicious scheme, he hated Grillparzer and did all he 


could to injure him in the estimation of his fellow offi- 
cials, who accused the poet of indolence and were jeal- 
ous of the privileges he enjoyed under the protection of 
Count Stadion. It must be said in defense of Grillpar- 
zer that his transfer was made with the understanding 
that he was to have leisure for his literary work, it being 
stipulated that all his dramas were to go to the imperial 
theater. 


DAS GOLDENE VLIES BEGUN 


The strain of the past years had greatly affected the 
poet’s health. His mother was also ill, so he took her 
in June 1818 to Baden, a health resort near Vienna, 
for rest and recuperation. Here a copy of Hederich’s 
Mythologisches Lexikon fell into his hands, and he hap- 
pened to read the legend of Medea, the sorceress, which 
he knew very well. In fact he had noted in his diary, 
the year before, his desire to write a tragedy on the 
subject, and now he realized more than ever the value 
of the legend for dramatic treatment. His ill health did 
not permit him to set to work at once, but his vivid 
imagination arranged the whole story of the quest of the 
golden fleece in the form of a trilogy, altho he doubted 
the expediency of this dramatic form for the stage. A 
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visit to the springs of Gastein restored him to health, 
and he returned to Vienna at the end of the summer. 

He was in the best of spirits and ready for work. He 
studied ancient sources! carefully and worked rapidly, 
as was his wont when inspiration seized him. The one- 
act Gastfreund was written in seven days? and the 
first three acts of the second part of the trilogy, Die 
Argonauten, were completed in a fortnight.2 Then his 
progress was interrupted by the increasing ill health 
of his mother, whose high-strung nervous system had 
broken down. Her melancholia made her subject to 
hallucinations, she was seized with spells of insanity, 
and in an unbalanced moment she took her own life, 
January 24, 1819. It was only a little over a year since 
his youngest brother had ended his life. His remaining 
two brothers were a constant source of worry. The poet 
may well have felt that fate gradually was closing in 
upon him too. Might he not end like his brother and 
mother? His mother had been his closest companion 
and dearest friend; she was his care and his refuge. 
Their life had been idyllic, he says in his autobiography, 
and he.continues: ‘‘She had no will but mine, and I 
never thought of having a wish that was not hers.” 
Grillparzer felt that he had lost the only friend to whom 
he could reveal his inmost thoughts. 


1 Grillparzer was influenced especially by the epic, Argonautica, of 
Apollonios Rhodios, and the tragedy, Medea, of Euripides. 
ie September 29 to October 5, 1818. 

3 October 20 to November 3, 1818. 
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THE ITALIAN JOURNEY 


The poet was utterly crushed by the death of his 
mother. His physicians ordered him to leave Vienna 
‘ at once, and so, in order to recover from the awful 
shock, he started for Italy on March 24, 1819. He 
traveled with Count Deym, imperial chamberlain, hast- 
ening to join the emperor and empress, who were travel- 
ing in Italy. Accidentally the poet later made the 
acquaintance of Count Wurmbrand, lord steward to the 
empress, who was a member of the imperial party. He 
admired Grillparzer greatly and invited him to travel 
and live with him thruout his visit in Italy. The count 
repeatedly offered to present the poet to the empress, 
with a view to securing for him the position of private 
secretary to her imperial majesty. But Grillparzer 
steadfastly refused. The rumor spread at home, never- 
theless, not only that the poet was a member of the 
imperial party, but also that he had actually been ap- 
pointed secretary to the empress. This false rumor later 
caused him much embarrassment and did him great 
harm. 4 

The four months in Italy were spent to good advan- 
tage by the poet, who reveled in the beauties of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, and especially in 
the southern landscape. He came into touch with 
many interesting people and was on the whole quite 
happy. Nevertheless, his trip was a disappointment 
to him. He had pitched his hopes too high and was 
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therefore doomed to disappointment. Thus, altho the 
journey brought him much, it did not furnish him all 
that he had looked and hoped for. Unlike Goethe, 
whose Italian journey was a new birth and who felt 
the influence of it thruout his life, Grillparzer failed to 
find that peace and calm for which he pined. He re- 
ceived many impressions and some inspiration, but on 
the whole he returned in essence the same man that he 
was when he went, unmoved in his inner being. 

The benefits that he had received were quickly taken 
away from him on his return to Vienna. In the first 
place, he had exceeded the limit of his leave of absence, 
and even tho an extension of time had been granted 
him by the emperor himself, Grillparzer’s immediate su- 
periors made him feel keenly their displeasure. Further- 
more, on the pretext that he had been appointed private 
secretary to the empress, as rumor had it, they had 
promoted another official to a position which Grill- 
parzer had hoped to receive. These annoyances preyed 
upon his health, and altho he had just returned from 
a long vacation, he again asked for leave, which was 
readily granted. Thus, time after time, it seemed as if 
the officials encouraged him in his official apathy, so 
as to have a tangible excuse for not promoting him. 


PERSECUTIONS 


- But the direst result of his Italian journey was yet to 
come. In the fall of 181g Grillparzer had published a 
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series of lyric poems inspired by his trip, among them 
one which he had written in Rome, Die Ruinen des 
Campo vaccino in Rom. In this he gave poetic vent to 
his grief over the downfall of antiquity, symbolized by 
the ruins of the Colosseum, and commiserated the noble 
ruin which had to bear the symbol of the conqueror, the 
Christian cross. The poem is simply the outburst of a 
poet, but it gave offense to the over-pious in the higher 
circles. Grillparzer was accused of being a heretic, and 
the emperor demanded a written defense and apology. 
This the poet wrote, but not without bitter words of 
self-justification. For the time being this satisfied the 
officials, but the aristocratic society that had protected 
and patronized the poet now dropped him, and the 
effects of the incident continually restricted his career 
both as poet and government official. His poetical 
works were viewed with suspicion, and his requests for 
advancement in office were refused, altho his merits 
were admitted by the emperor himself, who would have 
been willing to promote him, “if he had not had that 
affair with the pope,” as the phrase ran.” 


1 The whole signature of the Taschenbuch, Aglaja, in which it ap- 
peared, was torn out of the edition. 

2 Denounced as heretical, and being forbidden, the poem had the 
very widest circulation. Everybody wanted a copy, and those who 
could not obtain one in print copied the poem in writing. Thus, says 
Grillparzer, this poem became more widely circulated and better known 
than anything else he ever wrote. If no attention had been paid to it 
by the government, it would have remained unnoticed and would have 
proved to be perfectly harmless. 
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DAS GOLDENE VLIES COMPLETED 


All these personal and official annoyances robbed the 
poet of his poetic inspiration. When he resumed his 
work on the trilogy of the golden fleece, which had been 
so clear in his conception before his journey to Italy, 
he was horrified to find that it had vanished completely 
from his memory. He despaired of ever being able to 
complete the tragedy. Turning to music for consola- 
tion, he happened to play with the daughter of Karoline 
Pichler certain symphonies that he had been accustomed 
to play with his mother four-handed, while evolving 
his plans for the trilogy, and was delighted to find that 
scene upon scene was revived in his memory. Eagerly 
he set to work, and in less than three months the remain- 
ing acts of the trilogy were finished.’ 

The first performance was delayed, however, for more 
than a year.2 When finally staged, the trilogy was re- 
ceived with deferential but cool interest, and the poet was 
greatly disappointed in his Viennese public. ‘Thru the 
choice of actors and on account of certain abridgments 
that were made in the second part, the drama suffered 
and did not maintain itself long on the stage. The book, 


1 From November 2, 1819, to January 20, 1820.  Grillparzer tells 
us how he worked, in spite of the many persecutions and annoyances to 
which he was subjected. Thus he wrote the song of Kreusa (Medea, 
Act II), while waiting for a stormy interview in the antechamber of the 
prefect of police. 

2 Der Gastfreund and Die Argonauten were played on March 26, and 
Medea on March 27, 1821. 
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published in 1822, did not need a second edition. In 
1857, thru the efforts of Laube,” the trilogy was revived 
and performed for a few years. Nowadays only the 
Medea is played, but it has remained one of the most 
popular of Grillparzer’s stage dramas, and many re- 
nowned actresses have won their greatest fame in the 
title rdle. 


Der Gastfreund is a prolog. It lays the foundation for the im- 
portant events of the other two parts of the trilogy. Medea, the 
daughter of the barbaric king, etes, leads the life of an Amazon 
on the rugged shores of Colchis, unhampered by the conventions 
that are usually considered the necessary qualities of the gentler 
sex. She roams over the hills with bow and arrow, independent 
and free from care, superior to all by virtue of the magic arts 
which she has inherited from her semi-divine mother. She repu- 
diates all authority; she is the creature of free will, and hates 
all who bow to the authority of others. Thus she banishes from 
her presence Peritta, her faithful companion and maid, who for 
love has surrendered her will to the authority of a husband. 

Phryxus, a Greek exiled from home, comes to Colchis. Obeying 
an oracle, he bears the golden fleece, the symbol of victory and 
revenge. A‘etes, inflamed with greed for the stranger’s riches, 
treacherously slays his guest in spite of the warnings of his 
daughter. He thus gains possession of the coveted fleece, which 
is besmirched with blood, and the revenge of the gods descends 
upon him and his land. Tho Medea had tried to prevent the 
crime, she must share in the curse of the family and the country. 

In Die Argonauten Jason, with his companions in arms, lands 
on the shores of Colchis, seeking to gain the golden fleece and to 
avenge the foul murder of Phryxus. He meets Medea, who is 
dazzled by the splendor of his appearance, mistakes him for a god, 


1 There was an unauthorized reprint in 1823. 
2 See below, p. xc. 
3 Like the Lager in Schiller’s Wallenstein. 
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and is thrown off her guard. Even after she realizes that he is 
mortal, she is overpowered by her love for him, and resistance is 
in vain. She obeys his commands, and against her better judgment 
she saves him from destruction, lending him her indispensable 
assistance in wresting the golden fleece from the venomous dragon 
that guards it. It is her will against Jason’s, and.she, shaken by 
the curse that rests upon the family, and disarmed by her love for 
Jason, succumbs. His will is the stronger. She forsakes her 
father and her native land to follow the dictates of her heart, 
accompanied by her father’s curse. Her brother is destroyed in 
the conflict, and her father, made insane by his misfortunes, puts 
an end to his life. Thus the golden fleece, gained thru destruc- 
tion, has brought destruction to all who coveted it. 

The union of Jason and Medea, begun under such sinister aus- 
pices, is the theme of the third part, Medea. After years of wander- 
ing, Jason returns to Greece with the fleece and with Medea his 
wife. Children have been born to them. Jason’s uncle, who had 
usurped his ancestral throne, comes to a sad end under the spell 
of covetousness inspired by the fleece. Accused of murder, Jason 
and Medea are banished and seek protection in the land of Creon, 
King of Corinth. Jason, cleared of suspicion, is received with 
open arms, but Medea is only tolerated. She sees Jason’s love 
waning, and she feels in this the effect of her father’s curse, but it 
is too late to turn back. So she takes the final step of renouncing 
Colchis entirely, by endeavoring to adapt herself to Greek customs 
and garb, in order to win Jason’s love anew. But in vain. The 
charms of Creusa, Jason’s boyhood sweetheart, are too potent. 
And so when the scheming Creon arranges to have Jason abandon 
Medea and marry his daughter Creusa, the ambitious egoist 
readily consents. Creusa, pure but inexperienced, obeys her 
father’s wishes. The children are to remain with Jason and Creusa. 
Medea is incensed, but her pride gives her strength. She hopes 
to retain at least one of the children; but when both reject her 
and cling to her beautiful, hated rival, her maternal instincts are 
converted into something demoniac. She destroys her rival and 

.slays her offspring. Jason, undone, drags out his weary life; but 
Medea, her vengeance complete, restores the fleece to the gods 
and places her fate in their hands. 
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The development of Medea’s character thru will and 
love, and the destructive power of the “will to live,” 
of greed and ambition, exemplified in Jason and symbol- 
ized by the fleece, are the motive forces that bind the 
three parts of the trilogy into a unified whole. In the 
Ahnfrau an external fate rules the destiny of the charac- 
ters; in Sappho predestination is the undoing of the 
heroine; in Das goldene Vlies we have Grillparzer’s first 
tragedy of the will. The conflict between Jason and 
Medea is the clash of two wills; tho free agents, their 
will is nevertheless conditioned and even destroyed by 
certain external forces and psychic impulses which shape 
their course in life, directing them towards a goal that is 
not their avowed objective. These external and psychic 
forces are potent only thru their influence on the free 
will of the characters, resulting in a perversity of instinct 
which makes them untrue to their better selves. 

These elements are symbolized by the golden fleece. 
The fleece does not determine the evil, it merely sym- 
bolizes the psychic forces that are at work in the human 
heart — the desire for fame and gain at all costs. In the 
acquisition of gain and in the attainment of fame, crimes 
are committed that demand atonement. The forces 
are irresistible, and they are the undoing of all who come 
under their influence. 

Medea, realizing the potency of these forces in shaping 
her fate, seeks a way out; she says, ‘‘ Klar sei der Mensch 
und einig mit sich selbst.’”’ This postulate, expressed 
clearly in Medea’s words for the first time in Grillpar- 
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zer’s dramas, is basic in his life and works. Failure to 
attain this goal is life’s tragedy, great or small, and on 
it hinge many of Grillparzer’s tragedies. Medea leaves 
her natural surroundings and becomes untrue to herself. 
Her better nature is made the victim of forces that are 
inherent in her and yet are determined by supreme 
powers without. Ottokar, blinded by ambition, greed, 
and megalomania, can not see his situation clearly and 
is undone;! Hero allows herself to drift into a situation 
that is foreign to her true nature, so that when her true 
nature asserts itself she is brought into tragic conflict 
with the vows of her chosen walk in life;? Libussa, on 
the other hand, becomes the victim of an altruism which 
makes her untrue to her inner essence, and in the con- 
flict she succumbs.? The failure to see the situation 
clearly, or, seeing it, to adjust oneself to it, is the essence 
of all tragedy. 

Medea’s love for Jason blinds her to her patriotic 
duty. She struggles against her love and yet she follows 
Jason open-eyed. She renounces her fatherland and 
becomes untrue to herself as she tries to retain her hus- 
band’s affections. When all is in vain, her love assumes 
demoniacal proportions in her fury of revenge. It is 
all for the love of a man. Medea is a strong, vindictive 
nature with a touch of soft-heartedness: her human 
susceptibility to love, and especially her maternal in- 


1 See below, pp. liv ff. 
2 See below, p. cxix. 
3 See below, pp. xcvii ff. 
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stincts. The catastrophe, for which the whole trilogy 
prepares, is due to the outraged maternal feelings in 
this frenzied barbarian woman, who has enough of the 
finer sensibilities to feel the crushing blow of her failure 
to grasp those things for which she longs and which 
she sees others take from her and enjoy with apparent 
impunity. In spite of the demoniacal character of his 
heroine, Grillparzer has imbued her with intense human 
interest. 

Jason is a confirmed egoist, fond of big words, but 
weak in moral fiber. He forces his will upon Medea in 
winning her love. Misled by youthful passion, he makes 
a grave mistake, and his life becomes a tragedy. In 
uncouth Colchis the barbarian maid seems attractive, 
in cultured Greece she becomes abhorrent to him. He 
forgets his vows in seeking to regain his lost prestige, 
and ruthlessly casts Medea, his victim, aside. 

The tragic incompatibility of these two disparate souls 
is pictured against a background of two incompatible 
civilizations: the romantic-barbaric elements of wild, 
rugged Colchis, and the classic-cultured atmosphere of 
bright, sunny Greece. The conflict between the two is 
embodied in Medea’s aspirations. The finer instincts of 
the barharian maid are attracted to the representative 
of a superior culture. She instinctively longs to be like 
him; she fails and is undone, because her way is paved 
with sin, tho involuntary sin. Grillparzer uses metri- 
cal and linguistic means to characterize the two states 
of culture. The Greeks speak in regular iambic pen- 
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tameters, the Colcheans utter an irregular, uneven 
verse.! 

There is a striking contrast between Sappho’s subjec- 
tivity and Medea’s objective attitude towards her fate. 
When Grillparzer wrote Sappho he had had conflicts, 
to be sure, but they were comparatively small. The 
great problems of life had been met in theory only, and 
the outcome was depicted as fatal. As a poet and mere 
theorist he could not fight his battles. But by the time 
he finished the trilogy of the golden fleece, he himself 
had been brought to the very brink of self-destruction. 
Life’s great problems had become a reality; and he had 
conquered. Asa man he always won the battle, and had 
now come to the conclusion that whatever our weak- 
nesses, whatever our unhappiness, we must hold onto life 
as it is given us. We can not and must not let go; the 
end is in the hands of God. This is not pessimism; it 
is optimistic resignation and adjustment to the inevi- 
table, after a storm-tossed life, not the dissolution after 
one supreme, brief struggle, as in Sappho. Will not the 
gods give the sin-laden Medea new life, reward for fight- 
ing against adversity, no matter how great her weaknesses 
and sin? If Sappho reflects Grillparzer the poet, Medea 
reflects Grillparzer the man. Where the poet was weak | 
in theory, the man was compensatorily strong in reality. 


1 Later, after Medea has come into contact with the Greeks and has 
absorbed some of their culture, she also speaks in blank verse, but 
towards the end of the trilogy, when the old Colchean spirit has seized 
her, she reverts to the broken verses, especially in her conversations 
with Gora, her old faithful maid and nurse. 
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Das goldene Vlies was the last of Grillparzer’s dramas 
to be staged under the regimen of Count Stadion as 
director of the imperial theaters.’ Two years later 
Grillparzer’s contract as dramatic poet of the imperial 
theater terminated, but Count Stadion gave him a po- 
sition in the bureau of finance, somewhat of a sinecure, 
which brought him into the closest personal relations 
with his patron and improved his material condition. 
But when Stadion died in 1824, the poet’s preferment 
ceased, and he labored on in his subordinate position 
for many years. 


LOVE AND ENGAGEMENT: KATHARINA FROHLICH 


Grillparzer’s personal charm seems to have appealed 
strongly to women. As a result he had many affairs 
of the heart, but none of them endured long, because 
he could not surrender himself for any length of time. 

Karoline Pichler, the novelist, whose home was the 
rendezvous of the élite of Vienna, describes the poet in 
1817 as follows: ‘Grillparzer could not be called hand- 
some, but his slender figure of more than medium 
height, his beautiful blue eyes which gave his features 
an expression of depth and kindliness, a wealth of dark- 
blond locks — all combined to give him an appearance 
which one would not soon forget, even if the wealth of 
his highly cultivated mind and noble soul had not so 
plainly manifested itself in everything he said and did.” 


1 The count resigned his post in April, 182r. 
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The first love adventure of any seriousness! in which 
the “poet’s heart became entangled was with Charlotte 
von Paumgarten, the wife of his cousin. The affair 
began when the celebrated poet of the Ahnfrau became 
the cynosure of admiring women in 1818. Charlotte, a 
beautiful, passionate coquette, fell in love with the 
poet, who returned her love, and his relations with her 
were the source of much agony and torment to him, 
until his heart grew cold and he broke off the affair in 
1822.” Five years later he was called to her bedside. He 
then learned from her own lips that her love and admira- 
tion for him had been deeper and more serious than he 
had dreamed, and that her unhappy passion had been 
too much for her to bear. The poet was not especially 
moved by this declaration, but when informed of her 
death shortly after, he was tormented by his conscience 
and accused himself of being the cause of her death. 

A touching, romantic episode in the poet’s life is the 
love of a young girl, Marie von Piquot, who gave her 
heart to him without his even suspecting it. When 
Grillparzer became engaged to Kathi Frohlich, Marie 
pined away, and a sudden acute illness proved fatal 
(1822). Her last will revealed this unhappy secret to 
her unsuspecting parents, who imparted it to the poet. 
In her will Marie implored her parents to be kind to the 


1 See above, p. xxxiv. 

2 Grillparzer has given poetical expression to his passion for Char- 
lotte and his relapse into ‘cold-heartedness in his portrayal of Jason’s 
glowing passion for Medea and his later infidelity to her. 
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friendless poet and to treat him as a son. Grillparzer 
was not as deeply moved by this sad incident a#we 
might expect his sensitive nature to be,’ but this was 
probably due to the fact that his heart was engrossed 
at the time in his love for Kathi. 

In the spring of 1821, before he had fully broken with 
Charlotte, Grillparzer met the young woman whose 
name is inseparably connected with his own, Katharine 
Frohlich. He called her ‘‘Katti’” in his Viennese 
dialect.?, She was the second of four very attractive and 
artistically gifted sisters. Their modest salon attracted 
many artists, including Moritz von Schwind and Franz 
Schubert. The latter composed some of his most 
beautiful songs for the Fréhlich sisters, and one of his 
Serenades * was composed for the youngest sister, Jose- 
phine, who was a singer of renown, appearing later in 
operatic réles in Germany, Denmark,‘ Scandinavia, and 
Italy. 

Grillparzer’s heroes all fall in love at first sight, but 
this was not the case with Grillparzer himself. For 
some time he could not choose between the four charm- 


1 As he relates in Hin Erlebnis. See footnote on p. xxx. 

* He also calls her Lucia and Monimia in his diary. Monimia is the 
_ heroine of Otway’s tragedy The Orphan. The name is derived from the 
~»Greek “monimos,” meaning “faithful and true.” 

8’ The words were furnished by Grillparzer: “Zégernd stille,” 
etc. Cf. Sdmtliche Werke, ed. Sauer, Vol. I, pp. 247-8. Schubert’s 
famous oratorio Mirjams Siegesgesang is a composition of Grillparzer’s 
cantata of the same name. 

4 For a time she was private singer to the King of Denmark. 
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ing sisters, and at the first meeting with Kathi, ten 
years his junior, he was actually repelled by her light- 
hearted, flippant manner. But soon her beautiful face, 
with the dark brown hair and flashing brown eyes, cast 
a spell over the poet. Her vivacity and animation cap- 
tivated him, and his heart surrendered. They loved 
each other dearly, but soon there were quarrels, for he 
was stubborn and jealous, and she was jealous and stub- 
born. There were many quarrels and there was much 
forgiving. 

Nevertheless, the years 1822 and 1823 are the hap- 
piest and most hopeful in the poet’s whole life. In spite 
of their many disagreements, deluded by the adage that 
“true love never runs smoothly,” they set the day for 
the wedding, bought their furniture, and planned every- 
thing. It seemed as tho happiness had come at last. 
But another quarrel took place, and the wedding was 
postponed. Both lovers suffered intensely, as they hoy- 
ered between doubt and desire. Kathi became vio- 
lently ill, and Grillparzer’s love cooled little by little. 
The wedding was still talked of, but it was destined 
never to take place. 


KO6OniIG OTTOKARS GLUCK UND ENDE 


Under the influence of his happiness, during the first 
few years of his engagement to Kathi, Grillparzer was 
inspired with such a love and eagerness for work as he 
had never felt before and never experienced again. This 
change in his private life broadened his interests and 
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sympathies. He forgot his own woes, which had colored 
his previous dramas, and occupied himself with the~ 
conflicts of others. Hence_his first successful historical 
tragedy, Kénig Ottokars Glick und Ende, which was 
completed in September 1823, is his most objective work. 

We have seen that history was his favorite study in 
his school days. He formulated many plans for histori- 
cal dramas in his youthful years, but he could not de- 
velop them to his satisfaction. As early as 1819 he 
became interested in the personality and faté of Ottokar 
II, the great Bohemian king of the thirteenth century, 
as a typical example of “arrogance and its fall.” The 
downfall of Napoleon was still fresh in the memory of 
everyone. The poet had read everything available on 
the life and career of this great world-conqueror, and 
had been struck by certain, tho remote, resemblances 
between the two tyrants, Ottokar and Napoleon, in 
both private and public life. He plunged into a mass of 
reading, and studied in great detail Bohemian and 
Austrian history, but he was not able to master his ma- 
terial at that time, so as to bring it within the range of 
a five-act drama. When, in 1822, the details lay clear 
before him, he set to work and composed with his char- 
acteristic rapidity. 


The tragedy deals with the conflict between the rich, powerful, 
overbearing King Ottokar and the self-denying but resourceful 
Count Rudolf, the first of the Hapsburg dynasty. Ottokar has, 
thru strenuous but selfish efforts, built up a mighty kingdom and 
seems about to crown his success by gaining the imperial scepter. 
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He has no heir to continue his glory, and his queen, the Austrian 
princess Margaret, is barren; so he ruthlessly divorces her. This 
act, only a minor incident of expediency in his eyes, is the imme- 
diate cause of his downfall. The imperial electors, informed of his 
arrogance and of his wrong to Margaret, choose not Ottokar but 
the obscure Rudolf as German emperor. The great king’s second 
marriage to Kunigunde of Hungary is not happy. She is untrue 
to him. Ottokar estranges his faithful vassals. He refuses to 
recognize the realm and its representative, Emperor Rudolf, and 
wages war. His losses, however, and the good offices of his faith- 
ful chancellor induce him to swear allegiance to the realm. But 
he feels his humiliation keenly and, taunted by his ambitious queen, 
repudiates his oath of allegiance. The conflict is begun anew, but 
his spirit is broken, and he falls, a victim of his own arrogance and 
wrongdoing. 


In a masterful manner Grillparzer has compressed 
twenty-seven years of history into a five-act tragedy,! 
instead of using the trilogy form as Schiller had done in 
Wallenstein. The technic of the historical drama Grill- 
parzer learned thru his study of Schiller, however, and 
of Shakspere. Ottokar is depicted as the great ego- 
ist, representing his own individual cause, in conflict 
with the noble, unselfish Rudolf, who feels in his im- 
perial office only the dignity of the empire which he 
represents. It is the conflict of the individual against 
the greater unit, the state, and the rebellious indivi- 
dual is sacrificed. 

With great skill the poet has so interwoven the po- 
litical struggle with Ottokar’s domestic life as to ac- 


1 1251-1278. The first ten years of Ottokar’s career are treated in 
the exposition; the action proper begins with the divorce of Margaret, 
in 1261. 
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count for the downfall of the blustering pretender and 
also to win our sympathy for the deluded man. With 
powerful strokes the poet hurls his hero to his doom, but 
the catastrophe is perhaps too sentimental and elegiac 
for the undoing of a great figure. Yet in this way 
Grillparzer has emphasized the human side of the arro- 
gant monarch and has thus kept him within the bounds 
of human sympathy. Further, the religious virtue of 
Rudolf is true to history and in striking contrast to the 
self-sufficiency of Ottokar. The tragic fate of Ottokar 
is the fate of the individual who succumbs to necessity. 
He is the victim of his purely human ambition and arro- 
gance, which obfuscate conscience and reason, so that he 
becomes untrue to his better nature and opposes justice 
to the bitter end. Emperor Rudolf, on the other hand, 
preserves his poise; he is ever true to his better self, 
and is victorious as the protagonist of right and justice. 

Each character in the drama is sharply delineated, 
both in action and words. The careful study of Shak- 
spere and Lope de Vega has exercised a potent influence 
upon our poet. Ottokar and Rudolf, the two queens 
and Berta (the former mistress of Ottokar) stand out 
in striking contrast to each other, and the Bohemians 
and Germans are individualized in masterful delineation. 
All incidents are motivated naturally; chance plays no 
part. The psychology of the characters is revealed not 
only in their words but in their deeds. Thus the drama 


shows a great development inthe poet’s technic since — 


writing Sappho and Das goldene Vlies. 
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Altho the tragedy glorifies the foundation of the 
house of Hapsburg, and reflects the intense patriotism 
of its author, it was suppressed for a year and a half 
by the government censor. Grillparzer had almost 
given it up for lost when, thru the intervention of the 
emperor himself, its performance was allowed.! 

People crowded to see the drama that was so danger- 
ous and scandalous that it had been forbidden for so 
long a time. But they saw only a dignified historical 
tragedy. They were disappointed and supplied the lack 
of scandal with the help of their imagination, which 
fabricated hidden reflections on important contemporary 
personages. They seemed to find in the drama every- 
thing except just that which the poet wished them to 
find. The critics, as a rule, revealed their stupidity. 
The poet was amused but disappointed, and the illness 
of one of the actors resulted in the withdrawal of the 
tragedy from the stage after a few performances. 

There were more serious results than that for the 
poet, however. The Bohemians objected to Grillparzer’s 
portrayal of their most glorious monarch. Protests and 
vile insults were addressed to the poet; and so the drama 
which eulogized the Austrian imperial house was _ re- 
ceived, not as a proof of the poet’s stanch patriotism, 


1 February 19, 1825. Historical dramas were under suspicion in the 
days of the Metternich régime. Even Schiller’s historical tragedies were 
under the ban. We must remember the mixture of races in the dual 
monarchy that makes precaution a necessary virtue of the government 
even to the present day. The drama was published the same year. 
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nor as a masterpiece of dramatic art, but as a work 
which stamped its author an indiscreet writer and a man 
dangerous to the welfare of the state. 


VISIT TO GERMANY: GOETHE 


The future lay before the harassed poet like a gray, 
impenetrable wall. He had neither the courage nor the 
strength to scale or break thru it. He felt that the 
struggle was in vain and that his sincerest efforts and 
greatest merits availed nothing. His torture was in- 
creased to the point where even thoughts of suicide 
arose within him. The situation was aggravated by his 
growing conviction that he and Kathi were not suited to 
each other. His private life was thus also undermined. 

To escape from his melancholy Grillparzer joined a 
society called the Ludlamshohle, a club of authors, artists 
and musicians, whose sole purpose was good fellowship 
and unrestrained merriment. But an over-zealous super- 
intendent of police, hoping to win imperial favor, decided 
to investigate the organization on the suspicion that it 
was a secret political society. A raid was accordingly 
made on the meeting place, in April 1826, the records 
of the society and the private papers of its members 
were confiscated, and the members themselves were 
placed under arrest. An edict had been issued that for- 
bade government officials to join secret societies, so Grill- 
parzer was detained in his home the following day under 
strict police surveillance. The police soon saw that 
they had made a stupid blunder, but in order to be con- 
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sistent and to cover up their error they sentenced the 
offending parties. The verdict was of course reversed 
by the supreme magistrates, and the affair soon blew 
over, but it left a feeling of deep resentment and bitter- 
ness in the poet’s mind, and he felt the effects of the 
incident in his official career. 

Under such conditions Grillparzer could not find the 
peace of mind necessary for productivity. His—artistic 
impotency filled him with anguish, he felt the need of 
a change of atmosphere, and.so-he planned a trip for 
diversion (Zerstreuung), as he called it. He would go to 
Germany and make the acquaintance of men of letters 
there, he would talk with Goethe; perhaps that would 
be the tonic which he felt was his only salvation. Un- 
consciously he toyed with the idea of choosing a resi- 
dence in Germany, where conditions would allow him 
to develop his genius unhampered by so many annoy- 
“ances. 

On August 21 he left Vienna with a heavy heart and 
proceeded by way of Prague to Dresden, Leipzig, Berlin, 
and Weimar. He had been warned not to pass thru 
Prague, on account of the hatred that had been engen- 
dered there by his Ottokar. Rather to his surprise, there- 
fore, he experienced no unpleasantness in the Czechish 
capital. Everywhere en route he was entertained by 
distinguished Germans. 

Grillparzer’s real objective was Weimar. He wanted 
to visit Goethe, the patriarch of the literary world, whose 
home was the Mecca of all artists and people of prom- 
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inence during the latter years of his life. The nearer our 
modest poet approached the abode of the Muses, the 
more presumptuous his daring seemed, and he planned 
over and over again to turn back. But he really arrived 
in Weimar on September 28. Goethe received him very 
cordially and entertained him several times in his home. 
One of these attentions was an invitation to dinner. 
Grillparzer was the guest of honor. As Goethe took him 
by the hand and conducted him into the dining room, 
Grillparzer was overpowered by a feeling of worthless- 
ness. That the man, the almost mythical personage, 
who seemed to him to be the “‘embodiment of German 
poetry,” should show him, the obscure and faulty drama- 
tist, such courtesy and attention, was too much for his 
inborn modesty, and he burst into tears. Goethe res- 
cued him from this awkward and embarrassing situa- 
tion, the evening passed very pleasantly, and the 
Weimarians who were present said that Goethe had not 
been so merry and talkative in a long time.! 

It was Goethe’s custom to have a local artist make 
crayon portraits of all guests who interested him, and 
this honor was bestowed upon Grillparzer. The Wei- 
mar patriarch furnished further proof of his interest 
in the Austrian poet. Indirectly he invited Grillparzer 

1 A droll incident of the occasion is related by Grillparzer in his 
autobiography. He writes: ‘In the fervor of our conversation I picked 
at the piece of bread that was lying near my plate, as is an old habit of 
mine. Thus I made untidy crumbs. Goethe gently put his finger on 


each one and collected them into an orderly heap. I did not notice 
this for some time, and then I desisted from my handiwork.” 
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to spend the evening with him, but our poet was so 
filled with awe at the thought of spending a whole even- 
ing alone with the great literary master that he let 
Goethe wait for him in vain. Naturally, Goethe felt 
offended; yet he was very friendly and courteous when 
Grillparzer came to take final leave. He expressed the 
wish that Grillparzer should write to ‘‘them.” This 
use of the plural the sensitive poet interpreted as a lack 
of personal interest in him on the part of Goethe, and 
so he did not write. He determined, however, to dedi- 
cate his next play to Goethe, but when Ein treuer Diener 
seines Herrn was ready for the press, he felt that it was 
“too crude and violent” to do honor to the patriarch 
of classical poetry, and so the dedication was never 
written. As a result of Grillparzer’s ignoring Goethe’s 
advances, the sage of Weimar, altho really favorably 
impressed by Grillparzer’s personality and talents, never 
mentioned him again in his letters or conversations. 
Thus what might have been a very helpful influence 
upon Grillparzer’s further development  was- rendered 
impossible by..the inherent.doubt of our poet in his own 
ability and worth. 

While sojourning in Weimar Grillparzer was treated 
as something of a lion. The Duke himself received him, 
and all the prominent people crowded about him. On 
the day of his departure, October 3, a banquet was 
given in his honor, which was attended by “half the 
town,” and he was escorted to his stage coach amid the 
huzzas of his admirers, escorted by a band. 
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Notwithstanding the many disappointments that 
Grillparzer experienced on his trip, he returned to 
Vienna refreshed, improved in health, and stimulated, 
eager for further poetical work. He resolved to write 
one play each year and to abandon forever his habitual 
hypochondria. 


EIN TREUER DIENER SEINES HERRN 


Grillparzer had previously worked out in detail many 
dramatic plans, which he hoped to develop. As he 
now cast about for a subject, he determined to profit 
by his past experiences with the censor, and so he chose 
a theme which he believed would be least likely to meet 
with opposition, altho the subject matter in and of 
itself attracted him less than many of his other 
plans. 

About a year before this, the empress had requested 
him to write a drama for performance at her coronation 
as Queen of Hungary, September 25, 1825. He found 
no material suited to the occasion, however, and so a 
very mediocre poet furnished the desired play and won 
great favor. Altho Grillparzer had lost this opportu- 
nity, he had, while searching thru the Hungarian 
chronicles, come across a story connected with the 
reign of King Andrew II, in the thirteenth century. 
Inspiration was lacking at the time, and so the plan 
was dropped. Now, refreshed by his trip to Germany, 
about the middle of October 1826, he set to work, 
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and his new play, Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn, was 
completed December 5.! 


The hero, Bancbanus, is the embodiment of the categorical 
imperative of Kant, in sacrificing completely his personal rights 
and happiness for the good of the state. When the king departs 
to suppress a rebellion in Galicia, he places the scepter in the hands 
of the queen, but he appoints his faithful palatine Bancbanus 
vice-regent, imposing upon him the special duty of guarding the 
royal household and of preserving peace in the land. Bancbanus 
is true to his charge. He attends faithfully to the affairs of state, 
while the queen indulges in social diversions. Meanwhile her 
brother Otto, a German prince, taking advantage of Bancban’s 
complete absorption in the king’s business, shamefully forces his 
love upon the palatine’s beautiful young wife Erny. She spurns 
Otto, but allows herself to be entangled in his network of intrigue, 
the only escape from which is death by her own hand. Her kins- 
men accuse Otto of the murder and demand his deliverance into 
their hands; but their plans for vengeance are frustrated by the 
declaration of the queen, who takes the crime upon herself. Re- 
bellion ensues. Faithful to duty, Bancbanus, having failed in his 
effort to suppress the uprising, which is led by his own kin, flees 
with the queen and the little crown prince, followed by Otto, 
whose unbridled petulancy has changed into insanity of fear. The 
queen is slain by a blow intended for her brother. Having rescued 
the heir to the throne, Bancbanus puts down the rebellion and 
delivers his own kinsmen into custody. The king returns, and 
Bancbanus restores to him the state, now reduced to peace. Reali- 
izing that his palatine has served him faithfully at all personal 
costs, the king offers him a post next to the throne, but Bancbanus 
declines the honor and returns to private life to mourn the death 
of his innocent, pure wife. 


Schreyvogel did not like the drama, but he produced 
it nevertheless at the imperial theater, February 28, 


1 Tt was published in 1830. 


e 
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1828. The adverse opinion of Schreyvogel and the 
resultant doubts of the poet were not reflected in the 
enthusiasm of the audience, who called for the author 
to appear before the curtain. He would not show him- 
self until ordered to do so by the emperor himself. 
Grillparzer did not feel especially flattered by this great 
ovation, for, as he says in his autobiography, the drama 
did not satisfy any longing in his soul. 

There must have been some satisfaction in the enthusi- 
astic reception of his work. But whatever joy he may 
have felt was quickly dispersed on the day following 
the first performance. The emperor sent word that the 
drama had pleased him so much that he desired to be 
the sole possessor of the manuscript. Furthermore, the 
drama should be at once withdrawn from the stage, and 
he would pay the poet full indemnity. Grillparzer was 
dumfounded; but he saw thru the scheme at once. 
Altho he reluctantly expressed his willingness to 
obey the wishes of his monarch and even named his 
price, he saved his tragedy from oblivion. There had 
most likely been copies made over which he had no 
control, he said, and so the bargain with the emperor 
was dropped. After a few performances the drama 
disappeared from the stage, however, and it was not 
revived for about thirty years. 

Why the emperor wanted to destroy the play, Grill- 
parzer was never able to ascertain. It is possible that 
he was offended by the portrayal of the mad German 
prince, Otto, and by the depiction of German character 


1 
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in general as inferior to Hungarian virtue. Then, too, 
the conflict between the Hungarians and the Germans 
may have seemed dangerous at just this time, when there 
was much unrest in Hungary that threatened the peace 
of the empire. 

The verdict of contemporaneous critics, repeated only 
too often at the present time, that the drama is nothing 


but an apotheosis of servility, is unjustly narrow. _Al-_ 
tho the tragedy has never_been- popular, especially on 
the stage, it-contains much of the dramatist’s best work, 
and from a biographical standpoint is his most interest- 
ing drama. The characters are drawn from living 
models; the moral and ethics of the play are a revela- 
tion of the poet’s own soul and character. He was a 
stanch monarchist, believing that loyalty of citizen- 
ship finds its sublimest expression in duty and service 
to the state. Not the individual but the government 
must be paramount, no matter how sorely the individual 
may be tried. Bancbanus, the official unswerving in his 
loyalty, is a type that Grillparzer met every day among 
the bureaucrats, and to a certain extent he is the official 
Grillparzer himself. 

The stamp of realism is perhaps nowhere in the poet’s 
works more deeply impressed, unless it be in his Juédin 
von Toledo! The sharp delineation of character, under 
the influence of Lope de Vega and Shakspere, surpasses 
that of his Ottokar; and to the study of these two masters 
he owes also the racy action and the portrayal of the 

1 See below, pp. ci f. 
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many divergent and seemingly contradictory qualities 
of human character. There is nothing in German drama 
more truly Shaksperean than the opening scenes of 
this tragedy, little more daring than the portrayal of 
Otto’s character, and nothing more characteristic 
of Grillparzer himself than the closing scenes. 

Moreover, the danger of greatness, or of attempted 
greatness, which the poet felt so keenly, is again por- 
trayed; also the necessity of inner peace and calm. 
Bancbanus, a retiring, modest man, emerges, tho un- 
willingly, from his seclusion and is forced into a situ- 
ation that is foreign to his nature. His inborn moral 
courage allows him to preserve his poise, but a tragedy 
is the inevitable result, because he is out of joint with 
his environment. Thus even a deep-seated sense of 
duty, tho exaggerated, may bring tragic results, and 
in this we have a revelation of Grillparzer’s own heart 
and soul, in fact a reflection of his whole life. 


MELUSINA: BEETHOVEN 


“T have learned the melody of verse thru music,” 
said Grillparzer during an interview with Beethoven. 
Few, if any, poets have been endowed with musical gifts 
equal to those of Grillparzer. Music and poetry were 
inseparable in his soul. In his intense love for music the 
poet was a true child of Vienna, the home of many of 
the greatest composers of modern times. Music filled 
the air in the Austrian capital; music alone of the arts 
had carte blanche in Austria under the oppressive régime 
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of Prince Metternich. The censor could object to the 
ideas of poets and philosophers as expressed in words, 
but the sentiments voiced in music were beyond his 
control. Thus music developed unhampered, and 
Grillparzer often envied composers this freedom and 
advantage. 

Not only was Grillparzer’s soul exquisitely respon- 
sive to musical impressions, but he was a student of 
music and practised the art in both performance and 
composition.’ He was particularly given to improvisa- 
tion, and could express his inmost feelings as readily 
on his piano as with his pen. Music pervades his poe- 
try, and plays an important réle in his dramas; hence 
their lyrical quality. In both music and drama Grill- 
parzer insisted upon restriction of form. Thus Mozart 


and _ his successor, Schubert, were his favorites. 

Altho he admired Beethoven more than any other 
composer, Grillparzer felt that he exceeded the limita- 
tions of music. Late in life? he expressed this criticism 
in the following epigram, addressed to the Beethoven 
enthusiasts: “Like you, I esteemed him highly, but 
with this difference: where your admiration begins, mine 
ends.” 

As a musical critic of deep insight, Grillparzer holds 
a unique position among poets. He jotted down many 
thoughts on the subject that attest his penetration 


1 A rhapsody for the piano was published in 1832. He also com- 
posed some songs which, with the exception of a setting of one of Heine’s 
poems, seem never to have been published. ee inyns 70 
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into the secrets of this realm of art and make us regret 
that he never carried out his plan to write a companion 
piece to Lessing’s Laokoon, the title of which was to be: 
Rossini, or concerning the limits of music and poetry. 

Grillparzer_ was an intimate friend of Schubert, whose 
compositions.and character he loved. When the young 
composer died in 1828, the poet felt that he had lost 
one of his very dearest friends. 

Grillparzer’s relations with Beethoven form one of the 
most interesting chapters in the poet’s life. His recol- 
lections of the composer date back to his boyhood when, 
a boy of thirteen, he met him at the home of his uncle, 
Josef Sonnleithner. He saw him often after that at the 
country places where Beethoven spent his summers, 
but he did not enter into closer personal relations with 
him until 1823, when he wrote an opera text for him. 
Grillparzer had an aversion to librettos, and he doubted 
that he could write one that would appeal to Beethoven’s 
genius. Nevertheless he made the attempt in his 
Melusina, which is based on the well-known legend. 
There were many interviews and many changes, and it 
seems that Beethoven blocked out the general plan of 
his music for the opera, but never wrote it down. Later, 
Kreutzer used the libretto for an opera, but it met with 
little success. These interviews between Grillparzer 
and Beethoven lasted from 1823 to 1826, and the record 
of them furnishes a very interesting insight into the 
ideals of these two great artists. 

1 Published in 1833. 
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Beethoven died in 1827, and Grillparzer was asked — 
to write the funeral oration. This was delivered by 
Anschiitz, an actor of the imperial theater. Six months 
later another oration written by Grillparzer was read 
at the unveiling of Beethoven’s monument. These two | 
orations are essays of lyrical beauty and exalted elo- 
quence, and among the finest tributes ever written in 
appreciation of the master composer.1 The man and 
composer is depicted as follows: 


“For he was an artist, and what he was, he was only by virtue 
of his art. Life’s thorns had wounded him deeply, and as the ship- 
wrecked man clings to the shore, so he sought refuge in thy arms, 
O Art, sublime sister of all that is good and true, balm of sorrow, 
sent by heaven. . . . He was an artist, and who can compare with 
him? As the leviathan plows the deep, so he traversed the realms 
of his art. From the cooing of the dove to the rolling of the 
thunder, from the subtlest combinations of an arbitrary technic to 
that awe-inspiring height where he enters the capricious realm of 
the warring forces of nature — these realms he traversed and con- 
quered. 

“He was an artist, but he was also a man, a man in every, even 
the highest, sense. Because he shut himself out from the world 
he was called its enemy; and because he shunned emotion he 
was called hard-hearted. Ah! he who knows himself to be hard- 
hearted does not flee. The finest points are those most easily 
dulled; they bend and break. Excess of emotion avoids emotion! 
He fled the world, because he found within the entire range of his 
loving soul no weapon with which to oppose the world. He with- 
drew from men after he had given them all and had received noth- 
ing in return. He remained solitary because he found no one like 


1 Grillparzer wrote his Erinnerungen an Beethoven in 1844-1845, and 
he also wrote a number of poems and epigrams in admiration of the great 
composer. 
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himself. But to his grave he preserved a heart for all mankind, a 
fatherly heart for his kin, and all there was in him for the whole 
world.” 


Grillparzer could write these sympathetic words, for 
he identified Beethoven, the man, with himself, and it 
seems as tho the poet were delivering his own funeral 
oration when he says: 


“Rare are the moments of inspiration in this uninspired age. 
. . . He who lies here was inspired. Striving, grieving, suffering, 
sacrificing everything for his ideals and for his art, this man so- 
journed on earth. — Neither wife nor child had he; scarcely any 
pleasure, little enjoyment. — If his eye offended him, he plucked 
it out and went on, on, on to his goal. Ifa sense of integrity still 
exists within us in this riven age, let us gather at his grave. Poets 
and heroes, bards and the divinely inspired have been with us 
thru the ages, that poor down-trodden mortals might rise again, 
ever mindful of their origin and of their goal.” 


Trist1a EX Ponto (1824-1830) 


The years 1824 to 1830 are the saddest period of the 
poet’s life, when he was plunged to the depths of despair, 
disappointed in his love and in his Muse. Aflame for 
brief moments, he sought elusive happiness and inspira- 
tion, struggling vainly against the certainty of adverse 
fate. He resented his cruel lot, but was not yet able to 
adjust himself to it. 

Count Stadion was dead, and his successor, Grill- 
parzer’s superior, had no sympathy with the hypo- 
chondriac poet and made his life miserable in the 
bureau. The poetical vigor that Grillparzer had felt 
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upon his return from Weimar soon vanished. His 
relations with Kathi became more strained and unen- 
durable. He could not renounce her and he could not 
make up his mind to marry her. On May g, 1828, 
he made the following brief entry in his diary: ‘‘Sepa- 
ration from K. most likely forever.” But it seems 
that he did not make his decision clear to Kathi until 
1830. He visited the Frohlich sisters regularly and felt 
that he could not live without them. Thus thru the 
influence of her sisters Kathi was able to hold him. 
He saw, further, that a complete break with Kathi would 
endanger her health, if not her life, and so his sense of 
duty to the woman who loved him forced him to re- 
main true to her, even tho he felt that he no longer 
loved her. Kathi had fostered her hope up to this time, 
and when she now realized that hope was in vain, she 
was crushed and in 1830 left Vienna with her sister 
Josephine for Milan, where the latter had an opera 
engagement. Her letters reveal a saddened heart still 
clinging anxiously and lovingly to her betrothed. 
Grillparzer’s struggle with his love for Kathi was 
rendered the more tragic by the death of Charlotte in 
1827,' and his indecision was increased by his relapse 
into an earlier passion for Marie von Smolenitz. He 
could not give Kathi up, and yet he allowed his heart 
to be engrossed in another woman. The poet’s love for 
this peculiar creature, who seemed to him half child and 
half demon, began in 1825, when he lived opposite her 


‘1 See above, p. li. 
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home. Her enigmatical nature exerted a diabolical 
charm over him for a long time. They parted, and she 
married his friend, the miniature painter Daffinger, in 
1827. The marriage was not happy, and there were 
many domestic quarrels. When these grew too serious, 
the husband, ignorant of the fact that Grillparzer had 
been his wife’s sweetheart and that she still loved him 
and still made his heart flutter, fetched the poet and bade 
him take his wife to task. This was too much for Grill- 
parzer’s conscience, and so he avoided the home of the 
Daffingers as much as possible; for the beauty and 
coquetry of Marie cast such a spell over him that he 
could not shake off her fetters. In 1829 he closed his 
heart against her, however, and devoted himself to Kathi, 
but with a heart that remained cold, in spite of the arrows 
which Cupid shot at rare moments. 

The struggles of these years gave rise to a number of 
poems which he published as a cycle, Tristia ex Ponto, 
after time had poured balsam over his wounds. These 
poems treat of his unfortunate love for Kathi, Charlotte, 
and Marie. The longest poem, Jugenderinnerungen im 


1 Published in the Taschenbuch, Vesta, in 1835. The title, origin- 
ally Launen, was suggested by the elegies of Ovid, Tristia, and Epi- 
stolae ex Ponto, written in exile. Ovid was banished in 8 4.p. by Emperor 
Augustus to Tomi, in Pontus on the Black Sea (Pontus Euxinus). 
Grillparzer had written an ode to Ovid, about 1811, morosely compar- 
ing his sad lot with that of the unfortunate Roman poet. During the 
sad years of his life when these elegiac lyrics were written, Grillparzer 
felt like one banished in his own native land. Hence the title, which 
might be translated ‘‘Sorrows of Exile.” 
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Griinen (1824), is an elegy of 192 verses, one of the 
profoundest and most passionate lyrics that the poet 
ever wrote. In the following oft-quoted verses he gives 
delicate poetical expression to his conception of the 
incompatibility that made a union with Kathi impossible: 


Im SGhitumfaffen ftiirzten wir zujammen, 
Gin jeder Schlag gab Funfen und gab Licht; 
Dod) unzerftdrbar fanden uns die Flammen, 
Wir gliihten — aber, ach, wir {dmolzen nicht. 


Denn Halften fann man aneinander paffen, 
So war ein Ganzes, und auch fie war ganz, 
Sie wollte gern ihr tiefjtes Wejen laffen, 
Doh allgufeit gefclungen war der rang. 


So ftanden beide, fuchten fic) zu einen, 

Das andre aufzunehmen ganz in f{ich; 

Doc all umfonjt, tro Mingen, Stiirmen, Weinen, 
Sie blieb ein Weib, und ich war tmmer ich! 


Des MEERES UND DER LIEBE WELLEN 


The lack of inward peace during these years robbed 
the poet of his inspiration, and “inspiration was my 
god,” he says in his autobiography. Nevertheless, after 
the completion of Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn he 
reverted to two themes (Hero und Leander and Der 
Traum, ein Leben) which had interested him many years 
before. His progress was slow, in spite of his efforts 
to force himself to work, and not until he began to view 
his personal trials with poise and resignation did he 
succeed in gaining sufficient peace of mind and soul to 
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complete these two dramas. Marie Daffinger’s’ beauty 
hovered before him as he created his Hero, and his love 
for Charlotte, Marie, and Kathi has left its imprint upon 
Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, his most beautiful 
love tragedy. 


DER TRAUM, EIN LEBEN ? 


The literary influences that helped to shape this 
drama go back to the poet’s early boyhood, when he 
read The Magic Flute and other fantastic literature and 
saw the bizarre plays that were presented on the popular 
stage of the Leopoldstadter Theater* Grillparzer himself 
said that an oriental tale by Voltaire (Le blanc et le noir, 
1764) was his original source; but subsequent investi- 
gators have discovered a host of works that seem to have 
left their imprint upon the drama.° 


The scene is laid in Persia and the coloring is oriental thruout. 
Rustan, a virtuous young man, allows his head to be filled with 
love of adventure and desire for greatness by his slave Zanga, who 
is a sort of Mephistopheles. Even the love of his cousin Mirza is 
not sufficient to restrain his megalomania, and so his uncle Massud 
consents to his departure to pluck laurels on the battlefield of life. 


1 Née von Smolenitz. See above, pp. lxxi f. 

* See the special chapter on this drama, pp. cxxii f. 

’ The change in title from Des Lebens Schattenbild seems to be due 
to Raupach’s drama, Der Traum ein Marchen und das Marchen ein Traum 
(1822), and Calderon’s La vida es sueno. 

4 See above, pp. xvi, xviii. 

5 These have been presented in great detail in: Der Traum, ein Leben. 
Kine literarhistorische Untersuchung von Stephan Hock, Stuttgart 
und Berlin, 904, 214 pp. 
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During the night Rustan has a dream in which he experiences all 
the glories of a heroic career. Everything that happens is a reflec- 
tion of his inmost thoughts and desires: he suddenly wins the 
favor of the King of Samarkand, marries the princess, and ascends 
the throne. But he has not been able to avoid the pitfalls of his 
presumption. He deceives and murders and finally comes to a sad 
end. When he awakes from his nightmare, he heeds the warning, 
remains at home satisfied with his humble lot, and asks for the 
hand of his faithful sweetheart. 


In completing this dream play, which had interested 
him as early as 1817,' Grillparzer intentionally reverted 
to the drama of the Ahmnfrau type, i.e., the popular fan- 
tastic plays that appealed to the Viennese theater public. 
In his autobiography he tells us the reason for this. 
His exasperating experiences with Konig Oitokars Gliick 
und Ende and Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn had taught 
him that the historical drama was a dangerous field in 
Austria.” 

In writing his plays, however, he had always had his 
eye on the stage, and in particular the stage of his native 
city. Book dramas always seemed to him to be lacking 
in effect, and he needed to see his plays on the stage in 
order to feel their effect. If he could not produce his- 
torical plays on the stage, what should he do? The 
answer to this question seemed to be given when he one 
day came across his one-act fragment, Des Lebens 


1 See above, pp. XXX, XXXVi. 

2 The parvenu rulers who sprang up under Napoleon and lived 
meteoric careers, and even the fate of Napoleon himself, are reflected 
in the experiences of Rustan, but so veiled that the poet suffered no 


embarrassment, 
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Schattenbild, the bizarre elements of which seemed to 
offer him the impulse that he needed for a drama which 
would not subject him to political persecutions.! 

The technic of the play is unique. As a whole the 
drama is a comedy, i.e., it has a happy ending; but 
within it there is a tragedy, the dream play. The first 
act is the exposition of both the comedy and the tragedy, 
both actions culminate in the same climax, whereas the 
catastrophe of the tragedy (the death of Rustan) is 
immediately followed by the “catastrophe” of the 
comedy as a whole (the awakening of Rustan and his 
decision to remain at home). 

The drama bears many earmarks of the extrava- 
ganzas of the popular Viennese theater: racy action, 
rubric of events, lack of psychological depth, operatic 
tone, and symbolism, to all of which the dream element 
lends itself successfully.2, The light-hearted Viennese 

1 It seems that the subject occupied him more or less constantly from 
1817 on, altho the final development of the drama began about 1827 
and runs parallel to the evolution of his Hero and Leander tragedy. 
Der Traum, ein Leben was completed in 1831, but Schreyvogel did not 
approve of it, and so Grillparzer withdrew it rather than come into con- 
flict with his old friend. Schreyvogel died in 1832, and Deinhardstein 
was the dramatic critic of the imperial theater when the Austrian poet, 
Bauernfeld, handed the revised manuscript to him in January 1833. 
Deinhardstein was enthusiastic, the censor approved, but the directors 
of the theater considered the cost of staging too great to warrant the 
venture. On June 25, 1834, Deinhardstein made a second appeal, the 
necessary funds were voted in August, and the premiére took place 
October 4. 


2 The characters in the portion of the play that deals with real life 
are clearly drawn, but when injected into the dream they become eva- 
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were no lovers of psychological motivation. They 
wanted to see and not be burdened with the necessity of 
thinking. In presenting objectively a rapid series of 
events, without stopping to define their psychology, 
Grillparzer profited by his two historical tragedies and 
his constant study of Lope de Vega.' 

Ferdinand Raimund (1790-1836) is the typical repre- 
sentative of the popular poets (Volksdichter). His 
drama, Der Verschwender (1834), played in the Leopold- 
stédter Theater, brought this type of play (Volksdrama) 
to its poetical zenith. In the same year, thru the ac- 
ceptance of Der Traum, ein Leben for the imperial stage, 
Grillparzer’s subtle art carried the Volksdrama for the 
first time to the foremost theater of the Austrian empire. 

The drama was an instantaneous and assured success, 
Grillparzer’s greatest “hit” since the Afnfrau, and it 
has been played more frequently than any of his other 
dramas. Altho the transition from real life to dream 
life is clearly indicated, the audience was so carried 
away by the powerful effect of the dream tragedy that 
they forgot that it was all only a dream. At-the point 
where Rustan awakes from his dream, they awoke from 
the illusion and broke out into enthusiastic applause 


nescent, mere shadows of the real. Persons are confused and merge 
into oneanother. The treatment is true to dream phenomena. Dreams 
are not logical, events follow each other in rapid confusion, often un- 
real. Thus the dumb Kaleb regains his speech in a twinkling, Rustan 
can not count two, in his dream he feels that he is dreaming, etc. 

1 While writing the play Grillparzer read daily the dramas of the 
Spanish master, whom he ranked in some respects above Shakspere. 
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over the trick. A bold venture, said Grillparzer, to be 
risked but once. 

The element of comedy is centered in Zanga. He isa 
Mephistopheles, the negative side of good, the embodi- 
ment of the negative side of Rustan’s character. He 
leads Rustan astray for selfish motives, for the sheer 
delight of self-gratification. But the drama is not a 
Faust; at best it is a Faust in parvo, because Rustan’s 
longing for fame and adventure is not the enduring 
thirst of Goethe’s Faust for knowledge and experience. 

Furthermore, the dream career of Rustan, all crime, 
is not universal in its application. Grillparzer did not 
essay to write a Faust; his problem is personal, and so 
the drama reveals the basic philosophy of our poet: the 
danger of being over-ambitious, of being out of joint 
with one’s inner nature. MRustan is cured of his dan- 
gerous flights of ambition, and is restored to his better 
self by the dream before he has really ventured out of 
his environment; thus the ending is a happy one. The 
drama is too operatic to be great, but it has maintained 
its popularity on the stage. 


Trre TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


The years from 1830 to 1836 brought our poet many 
disappointments. He was made director of the im- 
perial archives in 1832, a promotion which included no 
increase of salary and no hope for further advancement. 
In 1834 he applied for a directorship in the university 
library, feeling that this position would be more congenial 
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and inspiring to a man of his literary tastes and pursuits. 
The application was rejected,! and so Grillparzer had 
to content himself with his post in the archives, where 
he remained until his retirement on a pension in 1856, 
doing his work faithfully but without deep interest. 

Early in the thirties there began to gather about him 
a circle of friends, poets, artists, and other celebrities of 
Vienna, who founded a club that met regularly at the 
“Star” café. These men looked up to Grillparzer as their 
master, and in their midst he spent his happiest hours, 
indulging in his moods ad libitum, flattered by his young 
admirers. Kattenbach’s Blatter fiir Literatur, Kunst 
und Krittk furnished them a mouthpiece and drew them 
into an invidious feud with a shallow, popular critic, 
Moritz Saphir, who seems to have wanted to vent his 
spite on Grillparzer and his friends because they had 
refused to take him into their circle. 

But even the close personal relations with the ablest 
literary men of Vienna did not furnish Grillparzer in- 
spiration for poetic activity. He revised Des Meeres 
und der Liebe Wellen, completed Der Traum, ein Leben, 
and read a great deal; but it was the result of con- 
straint, not of love for these pursuits. He again lapsed 
into despair, distrust in himself, and melancholy. 
Schreyvogel was dead. Grillparzer needed the encour- 


1 He also applied for an increase of salary which was really his due, 
but both requests were refused, perhaps because of a poem which he had 
written in 1832 on the recovery of the crown prince from a very severe 
illness. This expression of loyalty was so maliciously misinterpreted that 
everyone in court circles, even the servants, mocked him. 
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agement of a friend like this able dramaturgist; but 
unfortunately Schreyvogel’s successor Deinhardstein, 
altho friendly, did not have the qualities and ability 
of Schreyvogel. The higher officials of the imperial thea- 
ter were reactionary and had an innate aversion to 
contemporary drama and dramatists. Hence the poet 
withdrew more and more from direct connections with 
the theater. 

Financial worries compelled him to think of the ma- 
terial side, which seemed sordid to his delicate poetical 
temperament. His relations with Kathi continued to 
harass his heart, in spite of his endeavors to come to 
a mutual understanding with her on a friendly basis. He 
cultivated music, sang in a church choir, and composed. 
But it was all a makeshift, his inward peace was gone. 

He grected the July Revolution in 1830 as the opening 
of a new era, not only for France, but for all Europe, 
only to see the political situation in his native state 
grow worse from year to year. Emperor Franz I died on 
March 2, 1835, and Ferdinand ascended the throne. 
The oppressive régime of Prince Metternich stirred up 
the feelings of all patriotic Austrians, but Grillparzer 
applied himself to his duties and took no part in the 
public demonstrations. The atmosphere was stifling, 
however, and he felt the need of a change of scene; so 
he applied for a leave of absence and planned a trip to 
France and England, the two countries that enjoyed 


1 Three of the actresses who had starred in Grillparzer’s dramas 
retired from the imperial theater. 
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freedom and liberty to an extent that no other state of 
Europe had been able to attain. The sale of his Melu- 
sina to his Viennese publisher pieced out his purse, and 
he started for Paris on March 30, 1836. 

Grillparzer visited the theater and opera in Paris 
almost every evening, and spent his days visiting gal- 
leries and museums and attending the sessions of the 
French Chambers. He was not a good traveler, but a 
keen observer, nevertheless, and he constantly com- 
pared Parisian conditions with conditions at home. 
French writers he avoided on the whole, for, as he says 
in his diary, he considered them too conceited. How- 
ever, he made the acquaintance of the elder Alexandre 
Dumas and some others, but he missed Victor Hugo, 
whom he would have liked most of all to meet. He saw 
a great deal of Ludwig Borne and Heinrich Heine, both 
of whom interested him. He found in Heine, the direct 
counterpart of himself in character and mode of living, 
a congenial critic. He also cultivated the composer 
Meyerbeer. 

London impressed him more than Paris. He visited 
the theater and Parliament with eager interest, and he 
was filled with admiration for the energy and progres- 
sive enterprise that he saw on all sides. 

Refreshed by his experience, Grillparzer returned to 
Vienna by way of Belgium and the Rhine. In Stutt- 
gart he visited Uhland, whom he admired for his genu- 
ineness and simplicity. When he arrived in Munich, 

-he found letters from home with the sad news that his 
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brother Karl had left his official post in Salzburg with an 
empty treasury, had abandoned his wife and children, 
and had arrived in Vienna, where he accused himself 
of a murder and showed signs of insanity. So Grill- 
parzer hurried back to Vienna and after distressing efforts 
rescued his brother, who with his family now became 
dependent upon the poet. 


WEH DEM, DER LUGT 


The unfortunate experience with his brother Karl 
robbed the poet of the benefits of his three months 
abroad. His good name suffered. He was greatly em- 
barrassed, and his soul was shaken by this further 
reminder of the taint of insanity in the family. 

In spite of these trying conditions Grillparzer began 
to write a new drama, and a comedy at that, largely to 
divert his mind. By “comedy” we must not under- 
stand a light-hearted or frivolous play. That would 
have been foreign to Grillparzer’s nature, altho earlier 
in life he had written short comedies in a light, tho 
satirical vein. Weh dem, der liigt is a serious play with a 
happy ending, like Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, and 
one of the greatest of German comedies. 


Bishop Gregor (Gregory) of Tours, in the sixth century, has a 
young, witty cook, Leon, and a haughty but beloved nephew, 
Atalus,who is wrongfully held as a hostage by a powerful German 
nobleman, Kattwald. Leon offers to restore Atalus to the bishop, 
saying that he will “lie him out” of captivity. But the bishop is a 
disciple of absolute truth and will permit his cook to attempt the 
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rescue only on one condition, namely, that he speak the truth un- 
der all circumstances; for “wo to him who lies.”’ Leon accepts the 
imposed condition and proceeds at once on foot to Trier (Treves) 
where Atalus is being detained. With absolute self-assurance 
and never-failing resourcefulness, he succeeds in escaping with 
Atalus on the very day of his arrival. Kattwald’s daughter, 
Edrita, has fallen in love with Leon, and he returns her love. 
She wants to flee with him to his native land, but his agreement 
with the bishop will not permit this abduction. So she follows the 
two fugitives on her own initiative, not only because she loves 
Leon, but because she wishes to escape matrimony with a half- 
witted boor and, further, because she feels attracted to the 
Christian religion and the Franco-Latin culture that she sees 
embodied in Leon. 

Leon has told the truth so boldly that he has deceived all but 
Edrita, who delivers him a sermon on the subject of truth and 
equivocation. This rebuke opens Leon’s eyes, and he fortunately 
decides on absolute truth, with trust in God, in the crisis where 
truth seems to promise their undoing. The truth saves them, and 
Leon is able to restore Atalus to his uncle, the bishop. The proud 
attempt of Leon and Edrita to conceal their love for each other is 
in vain; a confession is forced, and the bishop gives them his 
blessing. 


The story which Grillparzer used for his play is taken 
from the chronicles of Gregory of Tours, Historia Fran- 
corum. This epic material is told in a dry, uninteresting 
style, but the poet has managed to invest it with a 
humor and an intense human interest that gives evidence 
of his versatile powers. The problem of the drama is 
original with Grillparzer. This problem, the rescue 
thru truth, is stated in the first act and solved in the 
fifth; between the two lies the play proper. Leon, who 
believed that “the end, justifies the means,” has become 
a convert to fearless truth and to trust in God. The 
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bishop, on the other hand, has been made to realize 
that human frailties make his rigorous program of truth 
impracticable, and so he becomes more lenient towards 
his fellow man, satisfied if some grains of truth grow up 
among the tares of falsehood. 

The characters are sharply drawn thruout, in a 
bold delineation that borders on caricature at times, 
but Grillparzer’s artistic instincts have saved him from 
offenses to good taste, except possibly in his depiction 
of Galomir, the suitor. Kattwald is a reminiscence of 
the gluttonous count Seilern, and Atalus is drawn from 
the count’s nephew, the poet’s pupil.’ Leon is the incor- 
poration of the light-heartedness and bold daring which 
easily surmount obstacles and which Grillparzer missed 
in himself; whereas the bishop is the embodiment of the 
poet’s innate tendency towards serious meditation and 
self-torture, and also of his inborn uprightness and love 
of absolute truth. 

The depth of thought, fine irony, profound humor, and 
rare art of the drama were beyond the audience that 
witnessed the first performance, March 6, 1838. The 
public had expected a farce and were treated to a very 
serious play. The cultural background, the contrast 
between the civilization of early christianized France 
and heathen Germany (analogous to the contrast that 
the poet drew between the culture of Greece and the 
barbarism of Colchis in Das goldene Vlies), incensed the 
German nobility. The members of the aristocracy who 


1 See above, pp. xxit-ff-—— 
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were present were _so-enraged-over the picture of the 
German nobility at Kattwald’s court that they left their 
loges during the performance, slamming the doors be- 
hind them, and they spared no means to express their 
disapproval. The critics were without mercy. Unfor- 
tunately the play was poorly presented. The actors, ac- 
customed to giving tragic réles, failed to interpret the 
characters properly. Thus the drama was a decided 
failure,’ and Grillparzer, who seemed to be on the point 
of entering upon a new career as dramatist, with a spon- 
taneity that he had long ago lost, never recovered from 
the blow. He tried for a while to defend his work, but 
in vain, so he gave it up and determined never to offer 
another drama to the ungrateful public. In 1840 he 
published Weh dem, der liigt, Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen, and Der Traum, ein Leben, but after that prac- 
tically nothing. His subsequent dramas were withheld 
from the public and not made known until after his death. 


SECLUSION 


Grillparzer felt so bitter that he withdrew from the 
theater and from the public in general, and he was now 
seldom seen in society or at public functions. He at- 
tended to his routine duties in the archives, but his heart 


1 It was played only four times in all; then it disappeared from. the 
stage until it was revived after his death, in 1873, when it proved the 
great success which it has remained ever since. When Laube began 
to revive the poet’s dramas on the stage in the early fifties, he rejected 
‘this drama as a ‘“‘misfit.” , 
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was with his books and piano at home. He followed 
with interest political and literary developments and 
continued, for a while at least, to write without thought 
of publication. Only occasionally he emerged from the 
seclusion into which he withdrew more and more as the 
years passed by. 

The first act of a new drama, Libussa, was played at 
a charity performance and was received with great en- 
thusiasm, in 1840; and altho this hearty reception of 
his latest work encouraged him to complete the drama, 
he remained obdurate when his friends and admirers 
later tried to persuade him to give the finished work to 
the public. Thus only the first act, published in 1841, 
saw the light of day before his death. 

The poet’s fiftieth birthday, January 15, 1841, was 
made the occasion for a great celebration, and a medal 
was struck in his honor. On December 6 he attended 
a banquet given in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Mozart’s death, and he even overcame his reticence 
sufficiently to give a toast on that occasion. 

On August 27, 1843, Grillparzer took passage down the 
Danube to visit Greece, the land whose legends had fur- 
nished him material for three of his tragedies. In Sestos 
he viewed with great interest ruins that he thought 
might have been the remnants of the tower with which 
the legend of Hero and Leander was associated; but of 
Mytilene, the birthplace of Sappho, his only recollec- 
tions were seasickness and general malaise. He encoun- 
tered much rainy weather and he was in poor health. 
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The trip seemed to be too much of a strain for him. He 
spent some time in Athens, but the revolution that 
had just broken out rendered a trip into the interior too 
dangerous, and so he was not able to visit those points 
which interested him most. Consequently he returned 
to Vienna, after an absence of about two months, with 
a sad heart and with the feeling that his journey had 
been a failure. 

The literary men of Vienna tendered the poet a birth- 
day banquet, January 15, 1844. During this year he 
made two attempts to escape from the routine of the 
imperial archives by applying for the position of cus- 
todian of the imperial library. Both petitions were in 
vain, and he bitterly resented the slight. 

In the fall of 1847 appeared his story Der arme Spiel- 
mann. ‘This charming, idyllic prose tale is based upon 
the life of an old violinist whom Grillparzer had often 
seen in a café where he was wont to take his meals. 
The poet has injected into the work much of his own 
personality, especially his devotion to music as the 
never failing solace in a sad life. 

In September Grillparzer made his second trip to 
Germany, accompanied by his ward, Kathi’s nephew, 
to whom the poet was devoted with all his heart. Rainy 
weather and resultant ill humor spoiled his pleasure this 


1 Grillparzer’s first “ Novelle,” Das Kloster bei Sendomir, was pub- 
lished in 1828. It is a tale of tragic depth and has much in common 
with some of his tragedies. The dramatic possibilities were recognized 
by Gerhart Hauptmann, who dramatized the story in his Elga, pub- 
‘lished in 190s. 
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time, too, altho he met men of distinction, particu- 
larly in Berlin. His thoughts were lingering back in 
Vienna, however, and he seems to have opened his heart 
quite freely on the subject of his personal and literary 
woes.! 


BELATED HONORS 


In 1847 Prince Metternich founded the Viennese 
Academy of Sciences, and Grillparzer was honored with 
membership. He accepted this distinction reluctantly 
and never felt any deep interest in the institution. The 
academy required each of its members to furnish a de- 
tailed account of his life and career, and so, after several 
requests had been ignored, Grillparzer wrote his Axto- 
biography. This is one of the chief sources of information 
on his early life; but even tho he became interested 
in his task as he proceeded with it, the poet did not take 


1 The following is an extract from the diary of Varnhagen von Ense 
of Berlin:, ‘‘How old and care-worn he looks! But his noble character 
is steadfast, his convictions unsullied, his feelings warm and strong. 
The conditions under which he lives, the oppression and lonesomeness, 
he depicted to me. . . . He sees clearly the situation in Austria, but 
of Germany he holds peculiar views. . . . He is disconsolate over the 
degeneracy of (German) literature.” 

To Kathi the poet wrote as follows: “‘I hope that my domestic ar- 
rangements will be completed. Wo unto Pepi (Kathi’s sister), if they are 
not. I should have to start off on another trip if my four walls were not 
in order. Before I left, and I repeat it now, I gave orders that the keys 
to my bureau drawers should be placed in the middle drawer of my desk 
and the keys to my book cases in the left drawer. Tell George to order 
the maid to have roasted coffee ready by the 27th of this month, so that 
I can drink of my own bad, but nevertheless better, coffee than the 
miserable slop that one gets everywhere here in Germany.” 
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the trouble to refresh his memory from his diaries and 
other notes, and so the document is very unreliable as 
to the sequence of the events narrated. These reminis- 
cences, which unfortunately do not extend beyond the 
year 1836, were written in 1853, when Grillparzer was 
sixty-two years of age, embittered and _ pessimistic; 
therefore they lack buoyancy of spirit, altho they 
are very interesting reading. 

In his Recollections of the Year 1848 Grillparzer reveals 
his attitude towards the great political upheaval that 
swept over Germany and Austria and resulted in con- 
stitutional grants. Like Goethe, he was filled with hatred 
for revolution. He had long ago forecast this revolu- 
tionary outcome of the narrow policy of the government 
that the princes were too blind or too stubborn to fore- 
see, but he had hoped for a peaceful settlement. Now 
that the crisis had come, he saw in the army the only 
hope of holding the dissenting factions of the monarchy 
together; accordingly he wrote his famous poem, Feld- 
marschall Radetzky.1 It was translated into all the 
tongues of the empire without any tangible effect, for 
events took their course; but the poet was heralded 
as the patriot of the hour and he was rewarded for his 
loyal verses with the Order of Leopold, which the emperor 
conferred upon him.? A year later a loving cup was 


1 Count Radetzky was at the head of the Austrian army that was 
successfully putting down the revolt in Italy against Austrian rule. 

2 May 18, 1849. Goethe and von Collin were the only poets who 
had ever been honored with this order before this time. 
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presented to him by Radetzky’s army with a personal 
letter from Count Radetzky himself. 

During the uproar of the revolution Grillparzer with- 

drew to Baden, a health resort near Vienna, with the 
Frohlich sisters. After peace had been restored he 
returned to the capital, and in 1849 he made his home 
in an apartment which he rented of the Frohlich sisters, 
who devotedly attended to his daily needs until his death. 
His summers he spent in various resorts not far from 
Vienna. 
_-~ In the early fifties (1850-1857) Heinrich Laube, director 
of the imperial theater, revived Grillparzer’s dramas with 
great success. Altho the poet was secretly pleased at 
this recognition of his merits as a dramatist, he received 
the reports of success upon success without show of 
enthusiasm and simply repeated his brusque, “Too late, 
too late!” He felt the irony of the situation too keenly: 
earlier in life a small part of this recognition and en- 
thusiasm would have stimulated and inspired him; now 
that he was old and oppressed by adversity, the ardor 
of inspiration could not be revived. 

In 1855, on the fiftieth anniversary of Schiller’s death, 
Grillparzer was elected an honorary member of the 
Schiller Society of Leipzig. This honor gave him great 
satisfaction, for he was an intense admirer of Schiller 
and felt a certain kinship with the Weimar poet in 
esthetic and dramatic principles. 

At his own request Grillparzer was retired from his 
position as director of the imperial archives in 1856, 
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and a pension amounting to his full salary, with the 
title of Hofrat (Aulic Councilor), was granted him. The 
emperor made him a life member of the newly created 
Herrenhaus (House of Lords) in 1861. At first the poet 
was very eager in attending to the affairs of his new 
honor, but_he gradually lost interest, for his impaired 
hearing * made it difficult for him to follow the sessions. 
However, in 1868 he cast his vote for the abolition of 
the Concordat,” and the citizens of Vienna gave the 
aged poet a great ovation in recognition of his interest 
in, and devotion to, the cause of freedom. 

~ As the result of a fall in Rémerbad, in 1863, the poet’s 
hearing was impaired and his eyesight also began to 
fail. Thus he was deprived of his two means of solace: 
music and his books; but Kathi was always devotedly 
at hand to read to him. His fragment Esther, written 
about 1840 and published in 1863, was played with 
decided success at the imperial theater, April 28, 
1868, and it has maintained a place on the stage ever 
since. Altho only two acts and forty verses of the third 
act were completed, the torso is among the best of 
his dramatic works. 

The satisfaction which Grillparzer felt at the political 
amelioration following the revolution of 1848 changed 
to anger when the reaction set in during the fifties; but 
he bore the turn of the tide with patience. The ascen- 
dency of Prussia in 1866 dealt a bitter blow to his pa- 
triotic heart. And altho the Prussian victories over 


1 See following paragraph. 2 See below, pp. cvii f. 
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the French, 1870-1871, pleased him, he was too sincere 
an Austrian to feel unalloyed joy; for Prussian success 
meant the end of Austrian supremacy. 

On his birthday, 1864, the city of Vienna bestowed up- 
on the poet the rights and privileges of honorary citizen- 
ship (Ehrenbiirger), and in 1865 Emperor Maximilian 
T of Mexico ! decorated him with the Order of Guadelupe. 
The eightieth birthday of the poet, January 15, 1871, 
was celebrated like a national holiday in Austria. The 
Ahnfrau and Sappho were played in the theaters with 
prologs that lauded the poet to the skies, and a great 
festival was arranged by artists of Vienna, at which the 
poet’s bust was crowned with the laurel, but he himself 
remained at home in his fourth-story apartment and re- 
peated, “Too late!” The emperor decorated him with 
the Order of Francis Joseph and granted him a pension 
of 3000 florins, and he also addressed a personal letter to 
the poet in which he called him ‘the celebrated poet, 
the genuine patriot, the venerable octogenarian with a 
heart ever true to his Austrian fatherland and to his 
prince.””’ The German Empress and the King of Bavaria 
were among the many notables who sent letters or tele- 
grams of congratulation. Deputations from societies and 
organizations crowded in one after another all morning. 
A committee of Viennese women? handed him a con- 
gratulatory letter with 6000 signatures and a purse of 


1 The brother of the present Austrian emperor. 
* Among them was Christine Hebbel, widow of the poet Friedrich 
Hebbel. 
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20,000 florins to be used for the promotion of art and of 
the humanities, and for the establishment of a Grill- 
parzer foundation. The poet received all these honors 
very amiably and wrote an appreciation which was 
published on January 20, 1871. 

The day following his eighty-first birthday, Grill- 
parzer became very ill, and on January 21 he passed 
away peacefully in his armchair. His death was mourned 
by the whole nation. Hundreds of thousands, it is said, 
participated in the funeral ceremonies. The streets were 
so crowded that the cortege could barely pass thru. The 
cemetery was filled to overflowing as the poet was laid 
to rest beside Beethoven and Schubert. The highest 
government officials and nobility followed the hearse to 
the grave, and the burial rites extended into the even- 
ing. The emperor himself paid all the funeral expenses. 


Katut His HEIR 


Grillparzer left his entire fortune, including his 
works and papers, to his faithful ‘eternal fiancée” 
(ewige Braut), with the request that she provide for his 
family. This Kathi did, and she also perfected arrange- 
ments for the establishment of the “Grillparzer Prize,” ! 
which is awarded every three years for the best drama 
that has appeared on the German stage. 

Kathi, who died March 3, 1879, bequeathed to the 
city of Vienna the poet’s papers and personal effects 


1 The capital of the foundation amounts to 10,000 florins. The 
triennial interest is about $750. 
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and also her private papers that relate to the poet, with 
the provision that the latter remain under seal until 
January 21, 1922, fifty years after Grillparzer’s death. 
She was buried in the Hitzinger cemetery, and the poet’s 
remains were removed from their resting place to a grave 
at her side. 

Anna, the last of the Frohlich sisters, who died March 
11, 1880, established with her fortune’ the “ Founda- 
tion of the Frohlich Sisters,” the income of which is 
devoted to stipends and pensions for deserving artists 
and authors. 

That Grillparzer never married Kathi has been the 
subject of much discussion; but the outcome of his 
courtship was perhaps as fortunate as it was inevitable. 
Talk of blame or responsibility is in vain, unless one 
wishes to hold individuals accountable for their inborn 
natures. He loved Kathi as fully and as devotedly as 
he was capable of loving anyone. Like Goethe, Grill- 
parzer felt that his own development required inde- 
pendence; but unlike the great poet of Weimar he 
did not find the companion who would subordinate her 
own personality completely to his interests and not 
make demands upon him that would be disturbing. 

Grillparzer allowed himself to become so involved 
in his love for Kathi that they could not give each other 
up; and since he could not feel that a union with her 
would be happy, he did not venture into matrimony, 


1 Over 100,000 florins or about $50,000. This includes the income on 
Grillparzer’s works. ; 
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but he remained true to her as she remained true to him. 
Grillparzer and Kathi were too much alike and neither 
could subordinate himself to the other. The situation 
caused them both much unhappiness, but they were pro- 
bably no unhappier than they would have been in wed- 
lock. Their natures were too uncongenial for a union, but 
had enough in common to prevent complete separation. 

There are two ways of being contented: either to 
surrender oneself and to enter into a union in which 
“two make one” and where each finds his complement 
in the other, or to remain self-sufficient and, with per- 
chance a longing in the heart, feel a sense of virtue in 
not having inflicted one’s vagaries upon another, facing 
an uncertain situation bravely and with resignation.! 
Grillparzer could not surrender himself, and so he chose 
the latter course. Many do not discover their incom- 
patibility until after marriage. Grillparzer compre- 
hended the situation in time to prevent an unhappy 
marriage. He longed for a union with the woman of 
his choice, but altho he saw that she was willing to 
make the venture, his uprightness and honesty would 
not permit him to offer her a heart that was not wholly 
hers. So they struggled on and were finally reconciled 
to their fate. 

1 Grillparzer was a firm believer in heredity. We must not forget, 
in judging him, that he never forgot the taint of insanity in his family, 
of which sad occurrences reminded him cruelly from time to time. Not 
only did his mother and his youngest brother take their own lives, but 


later a son of his unbalanced brother Karl ended in the same unfortunate 
manner. 
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PostHumous WorRKS 


The first edition of the collected works of Grillparzer 
was undertaken by Heinrich Laube and Josef Weilen 
in 1872, shortly after the poet’s death.’ Besides his 
autobiography, diaries, and correspondence, the papers 


1 His dramas, with the exception of the Aknfrau, had disappeared 
from the stage until revived for a short time in the fifties, under the 
directorship of Laube. After the poet’s death, a second revival took 
place in the theaters, and his dramas, most of which had not been re- 
printed since the early editions, were again sent to the press together 
with unpublished works. The collected edition was issued as follows: 
1872, 1874, 1878, 1887, 1892. 

Die Ahnfrau had appeared in the following editions: 1817, 1819 
(two editions), 1823, 1832, 1844. Pirated editions appeared in 1819 
and 1822. The drama had been translated into Italian, English, 
French, Polish, Czechish, Hungarian, Dutch, and Swedish. 

Sappho had been published in 1819 (two editions), 1822, 1856. 
Pirated reprints appeared in 1822 and 1823. It had been translated 
into Italian, English, Danish, Hungarian, French, and Polish; and it was 
later rendered into Swedish, Servian, and Russian, in the nineties. 

Das goldene Vlies had been published in 1822, with a pirated reprint 
in 1823. It was translated into Italian and Hungarian after the poet’s 
death. 

Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende had been printed in 1825 and 1852. 

Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn was published in 1830 only. 

Der Traum, ein Leben appeared only in the edition of 1840. 

Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen had also been published in 1840 only 
and had been translated into Czechish. After the poet’s death trans- 
lations were made into Polish and Hungarian. 

Weh dem, der liigt was published in 1840 and it had been translated 
into Czechish and Polish. 

Die Ahnfrau and Sappho were the only dramas that were played to 
any extent outside of Austria during the poet’s life. 

Extensive translations of the dramas are contained in Pollak’s biog- 
raphy. See Bibliography below, p. cxxxiii. 


GRILLPARZER IN OLD AGE 
From portrait by D. Penther 
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found in the poet’s study contained many lyrics, epi- 
grams, literary notes and studies, and the manuscripts 
of three complete tragedies which he had written in his 
retirement during the forties and fifties: Libussa, Ein 
Bruderzwist in Habsburg, and Die Jiidin von Toledo. 
These dramas deal with subjects that had interested 
the poet early in life, and they reveal the influence of 
Lope de Vega, whose works he read almost daily from 
the early twenties on. As he grew older Grillparzer’s 
imagination weakened, but his philosophy became more 
profound. 


LIBUSSA 


The poet’s first interest in this material, which deals 
with the legendary foundation of the city of Prague, 
dates back to his fragment Drahomira, 1809. He busied 
himself with the theme more or less after that and com- 
pleted the drama about 1847. ‘The tragedy was not 
performed, however, until January 21, 1874, altho it 
had been published two years earlier in his collected 
works. 


The scene of the drama is laid in the early part of the eighth 
century. Libussa, one of the three divinely inspired daughters of 
Prince Krokus, while seeking herbs with which to save the life of 
her royal father, is rescued from drowning by Primislaus, a peas- 
ant. They love each other at first sight. Libussa conceals her 
identity, returns to her palace, and is chosen queen upon the death 
of her father. She establishes an idealistic commonwealth which, 
however, soon gives rise to great dissatisfaction. When it becomes 
necessary to appease her people by choosing a husband, she sends 
for Primislaus. The manner in which she indicates her choice 
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shows him that he has a struggle before him, and he comes ready 
for the battle of pride. Both are proud natures, and pride is 
matched against pride; but in the end Primislaus conquers, and 
they are happily married. Primislaus, the wise, resourceful, prac- 
tical ruler, establishes a utilitarian democracy. The country de- 
velops rapidly and flourishes under his rule; Libussa supports 
his good efforts and successful work, but it is really foreign to her 
spiritual essence, and so she is undone by her sacrifices. 


The action of the drama is developed largely in sym- 
bolism, and many of the speeches are collections of sen- 
tentious maxims, the rumination of the poet’s mind as 
he lived with his books and thoughts, apart from the 
public. The play was written without reference to 
the stage, and its philosophical vein was too deep for 
the audience; hence its success as a play was only 
moderate. 

The drama does not offer a satisfactory solution of 
married life; and indeed Grillparzer was unable to solve 
this problem in his own life. The struggle of pride with 
pride between himself and Kathi ended in resigned 
separation. In the drama pride is conquered by pride, 
pride subjects itself to pride, and a happy union, such as 
the poet vainly dreamed of for himself, is consummated. 
But after all, Libussa has surrendered her individuality 
so completely to Primislaus —a reflection perchance of 
the submission that the poet would have demanded of 
Kathi— that she becomes untrue to her inner being and 
isundone. Did Grillparzer feel that this would have been 
the fate of Kathi? At all events, the correct balance 
between man and wife, foreign to his own nature, is not 
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depicted in this drama, altho the poet comes nearer 
to a solution in this work than in any other that he 
produced. 

The drama is both an apotheosis of popular liberty 
and an arraignment of popular license; and, at the 
same time, a poet’s complaint over the shipwreck of 
naive nature and esthetic enjoyment of life on the barren 
rocks of expediency and progressivism. 


EIN BRUDERZWIST IN HABSBURG 


The first reference to this drama occurs in 1824, but 
it was not completed until some time in the fifties. The 
tragedy was published in 1873, having been performed 
the year before — with great success, strange to say — 
for of all the poet’s plays it is the one least suited to the 
stage. It is a book drama: the philosophical, political, 
and sociological bequest of the mature poet to the pub- 
lic, altho written for himself. Unrestrained by practi- 
cal stage exigencies, he allowed his fancy to linger over 
characters and episodes that engrossed him. 

The drama presents a faithful picture of the political 
disruption and dynastic weaknesses that made the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) inevitable. It is one 
of the greatest historical dramas in German litera- 
ture — both a sequel to his own Ottokar and a prolog 
to Schiller’s Wallenstein. 

Rudolf II is a dreamy soul, an irresolute monarch, devoted to 


the arts, and leading the life of a recluse at the time when political 
unrest and religious dissensions require a man of action. His 
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brother, Archduke Matthias, opposes him and seizes the throne; 
but he too is irresolute despite his great vanity and ambition, 
and so disaster is not averted from the state. In the last act 
Wallenstein is introduced, the man of strength and action, the 
harbinger of the new era for Germany after the awful, protracted 
conflict will have cleared the atmosphere. 


Grillparzer threw his whole heart and soul into the 
portrayal of Rudolf, in whose nature he saw a reflection 
of his own. Thus his Rudolf II is the most interesting 
and most successful character that he ever created. Both 
Rudolf and Grillparzer found themselves in an unhinged, 
vacillating epoch, and both withdrew from the cruel, 
uncouth world of realities and devoted themselves to 
literature, especially to their favorite, Lope de Vega. 
They were both victims of melancholy brooding, fatal- 
ists, facing a great crisis in history, longing for the new 
era that was dawning and yet shrinking from it, clinging 
to the old order of things, unable to stem the tide, yet 
incapable of countenancing its course. 

Altho the drama is replete with philosophy and 
sociological disquisitions, and altho it lacks the tech- 
nical compactness of his earlier works so that it has 
not been a lasting success on the stage, the play 
throbs with dramatic power, and the characters and 
situations, clearly drawn in masterful strokes, reveal 
a psychological depth that holds the reader thruout 
the book, even tho the central figure, Rudolf, dies at 
the end of the fourth act. 
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Diz JUDIN von TOLEDO 


The beginnings of this tragedy date back to 1816 and 
it seems to have been completed about 1857. It was 
played in Prague in 1872, and the next year in Vienna, 
but it did not please. It was published in 1873. 


The King of Spain, Alfonso VIII, in the twelfth century, is 
depicted as a man of virtue, a thoughtful, tolerant ruler who is 
devoted to his queen and to his people. But his virtue is negative, 
that is he has never been tempted; he has had no youth. Early 
initiated into the responsibilities of government, he has never had 
the opportunity to see the human side of life. His marriage to a 
cold, prudish, unresponsive English princess was a political con- 
venience. The passion that has slumbered in his heart rushes to 
the surface with overwhelming power, therefore, when he comes 
face to face for the first time in his life with a red-blooded woman, 
the fascinating Jewess, Rahel, who is all passion and physical 
charm, throbbing with unrestrained desire, eager for a victory 
over man. Animal woman appeals to animal man. Resistance is 
in vain, and the inexperienced king, mistaking designing coque- 
try for naive surrender, revels in sensual pleasure. But he is soon 
satiated and begins to turn from the courtesan. She, however, 
holds him with every trick of her shallow, coquettish nature: fawn- 
ing, jealousy, anger, petulance. 

The king neglects the affairs of state in his dalliance. A national 
crisis is at hand, but he is oblivious to duty. All other means of 
saving the monarch being exhausted, the nobles decree the death 
of the siren and slay her. The king swears vengeance upon the 
murderers, but the sight of the distorted features of his mistress, 
cold in death, fills him with horror and sobers his mind. He rushes 
into war to save his neglected country and to expiate his sin, for 
he is now possessed of positive virtue and feels the full force of 
the words he had uttered in the first act: 


PVejiegter Febl ijt all des Menfchen Tugend, 
Und wo fein Kampf, da ift auch fetne Macht. 
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The drama is based upon one of the plays of Lope de 
Vega; but Grillparzer has created an independent 
work, even tho the main situations and characters 
are found in his source. The character of Rahel is 
one of the most daring that he ever attempted, a 
companion piece to his Otto in Ein treuer Diener 
seines Herrn. Rahel is a Salome nature, and her 
relations with the king, as depicted by the poet, reveal 
deep insight into the psychology of character and en- 
vironment. 

Alfonso, like Grillparzer, has an innate sense of duty. 
He dips into passion but turns away cold, just as the 
poet did in the case of his own love affairs. The action 
vibrates with life and passion; the characters are boldly 
delineated, with a realism that borders upon naturalism, 
especially in the case of the old Jew, Rahel’s father. 
Thus this drama is the most “modern” of all of Grill- 
parzer’s plays and points towards the naturalistic school 
of the future. 


GRILLPARZER AS Lyric POET 


Grillparzer wrote an abundance of lyric poems on 
a wide range of subjects, but they add little to his 
reputation. As a poet of rank he must be judged by his 
dramas. He could not abandon himself freely to the 
expression of his moods, and so his lyrics lack the naive 
charm and lucidity of Goethe’s poems, for instance. 
The expression of his feelings is labored, weighted 
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down with reflections, and thus often obscure. His 
lyrics are crude in form; this is particularly true of his 
more personal poems. He did not file them into har- 
monious simplicity, as did Heine, for example, with 
whose satirical vein Grillparzer has much in common. 
He simply jotted down his feelings, and having given 
vent to his moods he sought to forget them. But he 
possessed a real lyrical gift which finds spontaneous ex- 
pression in verses of rare beauty when his feelings reflect 
the moods of others; consequently his best lyrical verses 
are to be sought in his dramas. 

The poet has explained the psychology of his moods 
as follows: “My soul is no less subject to spasms than 
is my body. Every intense emotion, even of a pleasant 
nature, produces a spasmodic convulsion of my soul, and 
my spirit can not again expand until all these causes and 
restrictions have passed away; then, as a rule, comes 
poetical inspiration.” And in his autobiography he 
has pronounced the following verdict upon himself as 
a lyrist: ‘I habitually sought refuge in lyrics as a means 
of relief from my cares and doubts, and therefore I 
can not lay claim to recognition as a genuine lyric 
poet.” ? 

What Grillparzer thus sacrificed as a lyrist he gained 
as an epigrammist. He was a keen observer of men and 
a trenchant evaluator of merit. Hence his epigrams 
are excelled by but few. 


1 Gyillparzers simtliche Werke. Edition Sauer. Cotta, Vol. 19, p. 185. 
2 Ibid., p. 149. Translated freely. 
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GRILLPARZER AS CRITIC AND ARTIST 


The poet’s critical acumen is attested not only by his 
epigrams but also by his literary studies and the notes 
which interlard his diaries and letters. Unfortunately, 
the editors of his works have broken up his diaries into 
personal and literary rubrics; therefore the necessary 
correlation is rendered difficult and is often neglected.’ 
Like all thinking and feeling beings, Grillparzer changed 
his opinions according to experiences, circumstances, 
and moods; hence the apparent inconsistencies, con- 
tradictions, and repetitions that have led some critics 
astray. A careful study of his literary criticism will 
reveal a very consistent manifesto of theory, austere in 
spirit, yet broad in sympathy. 

He was a severe critic, most severe towards himself. 
His ideals were lofty and not easily satisfied. He be- 
longed to no school and subscribed to no system. He 
was an artist and judged, as an artist, all works by their 
esthetic beauty and perfection of form. Thus the classi- 
cal and the romantic, the ancient and the modern, the 
idealistic and the realistic are approved, in as far as their 
exponents depict the poetry of life and make others feel 
it. These strains exist side by side in the poet’s own 
works. A deep-seated realism, verging at times on 
naturalism, gives his idealism a firm footing and, on 


1 The new, definitive edition of the poet’s works is remedying this 
defect in arranging all of his notes chronologically. See Bibliography 
below, p. cxxxii. 
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the other hand, his sublime idealism chastens his rea- 
lism and preserves the esthetic; for he was an en- 
emy of the crassly naturalistic, the didactic, and all 
Tendenz. 

Grillparzer avoided all extremes. He disapproved of 
the Romantic School with its metaphysics and hazy 
outlines, yet his nature was intensely romantic. He 
was an exponent of conservative classicism, but he 
demanded that it be quickened with a modern spirit. 
Hence he could appreciate the ancients and the French, 
as well as Goethe and Schiller, Shakspere, Calderon, 
and Lope de Vega. 

No other German poet was so intense an admirer and 
so profound a student of Spanish literature as Grill- 
parzer. His Studien zum spanischen Theater contains 
reviews of about sixty Spanish writers, represented by 
some three hundred dramas, half of which are plays of 
Lope de Vega,! in addition to reviews of his lyrics and 
epics. Grillparzer classed Lope with Shakspere and 
Goethe as a “naive” poet, and in some respects he re- 
garded the Spaniard as superior to both. He was by no 
means blind to Lope’s faults, yet he pronounced him 
unexcelled as the true poet of nature, the versatile por- 
trayer of life, the artist of fine sensibilities. From Lope 
de Vega Grillparzer learned the art of depicting char- 


1 [It has been estimated that Lope de Vega wrote about 3000 come- 
dies. He himself did not know the number and estimated them at from 
700 to 1000. Marino however, one of his personal friends, attributed 
2000 dramas to him, all of which were staged. 
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acters and situations clearly, and of filling them out 
with pulsating life. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS AND THEIR EFFECT 


Emperor Joseph II was a progressive reformer, and 
the era of enlightenment made great progress during 
his reign (1765-1790). The imperial theater was estab- 
lished (1776) for the cultivation of classical drama. 
Austria began to play a réle in the literary life of the 
German nation. The literature produced was rather 
mediocre, but its purpose was good, and it laid the 
foundation for better things to come. 

The brief reign (1790-1792) of Leopold II was reac- 
tionary, and under Francis II the political situation 
grew even worse (1792-1835), without any amelioration 
of conditions during the reign (1835-1848) of Ferdinand 
I. The humiliating defeat of Austria by Napoleon 
(1806) was a national calamity, and after the overthrow 
of Napoleon (1815) the government sought to suppress 
all enthusiasm, even fervid patriotism, so as to hold the 
populace in check. 

The minister Prince Metternich (1773-1859) was the 
dominating spirit from 1809 to his retirement in 1848. 
The people had no voice in the government, and the 
police system penetrated into even the privacy of the 
home. The government was in the hands of an idle 
bureaucracy; the public schools were behind the times 
and did more to further the policy of the government 
than to educate the people. The press was subjected 
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to a very rigorous and oppressive censorship. Such 
deadening conditions developed hypocrisy. The more 
enlightened freely expressed their dissension in private, 
but publicly they fawned and cringed for favor. This 
duplicity led to a spirit of resignation and to a certain 
fatalism. The Viennese wagged their tongues eloquently, 
but with no thought of trying to change political con- 
ditions or of demanding their rights, seeking enjoyment 
in music and in the theater. 

But such a state of affairs could not endure forever. 
Following the French revolution of 1848 a general 
uprising spread over Europe, and thrones began to 
totter. Emperor Ferdinand was persuaded to abdicate 
in favor of Francis Joseph I, and Metternich was forced 
to flee the country. The frightened government granted 
the people a constitution (1849), but after the restoration 
of peace promises were forgotten and the constitution 
was annulled. Then followed ten more years of reaction 
and absolutism. Since the Roman Catholic Church 
took its stand against popular freedom and in favor of 
the autocratic and strongly centralized government, the 
Concordat was established (1855), which gave the clerical 
party the greatest privileges and power. In 1859 Austria 
lost control over Lombardy, and the political unrest at 
home forced the government to give the people repre- 
sentation. Consequently the House of Lords (Herren- 
haus) was established (1861). 

The struggle for supremacy that had been carried on 
between Prussia and Austria was decided against the 
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latter in the defeat at Sadowa (1866). Henceforth, in 
order to hold the discordant elements of the empire to- 
gether, the government saw itself forced to adopt a more 
liberal policy. The Concordat was abrogated (1868), 
public education was removed from the control of the 
Church, the censorship of the press was relaxed, and 
other vital reforms were instituted. Modern Austria 
became a reality. The Prussian victory over France 
finally established the modern German empire in 1871, 
with Austria not a member, but a faithful ally. 

Under such conditions, as they existed in the first 
half and about the middle of the century, “stanch, 
upright manhood can not thrive,”’ and the poetry that 
arises must lack virility. Grillparzer’s thinking years 
coincide with the vacillating period of Austria’s history, 
and no poet of Austria suffered more keenly under the 
pricks and torments of ingratitude and suspicion. His 
most patriotic dramas and the poems in which he voiced 
his love for his monarch were the very works that sub- 
jected him to the greatest disappointments and severest 
persecutions, and that placed him under a suspicion 
which prevented his preferment in office and embittered 
his soul. 

Grillparzer often complained that the narrow-chested 
bureaucracy of his native land had dried up his inspira- 
tion. Yet, strange to say, he declared that the poet is 
not dependent upon his epoch for success. He must 


1 Wilhelm Scherer: Vortrége und Aufsdtze zur Geschichte des geistigen 
Lebens in Deutschland und Osterreich, Berlin, 1874, p. 300. 
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have meant that poetry is the refuge of the poet under 
adverse conditions. And in poetry Grillparzer sought 
refuge. He remained a stanch monarchist, filled with 
love for the common people so long as they did not 
presume to meddle in governmental affairs. He did not 
believe in popular rule, and the latest developments of 
the nation, during the closing years of his life, were too 
modern to win his sympathy. 


CONCLUSION 


Grillparzer was reticent and distrustful of his own 
ability. He was the wrong man at the wrong time. 
He needed encouragement but he did not receive it. 
Yet it is doubtful whether he would have developed dif- 
ferently under other conditions. He was far too inde- 
pendent. He clung to his lofty ideas and ideals of life 
and art, but he had not the necessary self-assertion to 
fight for these ideals against adversity. So he suf- 
fered for them. He felt that he was the last poet in a 
prosaic age. He harks back to the classical days of 
Goethe and Schiller and is colored by his own epoch, 
but he does not possess the vigor of a new era. 

Vienna made him and Austria unmade him. The 
conditions under which he lived cramped him, yet he 
found the artistic atmosphere of Vienna too enticing to 
seek another field of activity. He could not leave Kathi 
and Vienna behind, and so he sacrificed himself on the 
altar of devotion to his country and to the woman he 
loved. Grillparzer’s morose life is unattractive; but 
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we must not be unkind in judging him. He fought 
bravely and accomplished much for a man and poet of 
his inborn temperament. He made much of a bad 
situation. He was honest and upright, steadfast in lofty 
ideals. That is much, that excuses much. His dramas 
are beautiful revelations of a noble soul and of a highly 
gifted poet, whatever his shortcomings. Let us remem- 
ber the words of the great Goethe: 


Man lernt, dah wahre Schibung nicht ohne Schonung fein fann. 


Des MEERES UND DER LIEBE WELLEN 


1. The Legend of Hero and Leander in Literature 
before Grillparzer 


Two lovers are separated from each other by a broad 
expanse of water. Guided by the faithful lamp of his 
sweetheart, the young man swims over to her every night. 
Their bliss is short-lived, however, for on a stormy 
night the bold swimmer is drowned, and his sweetheart 
ends her life in despair." 

This is in bare outline the story that has spread in 
various countries, and is current among the common 
people to the present day. There are many forms of the 
tale, but the most famous in literature is the legend of 
Hero and Leander. 

1 Max Hermann Jellinek: Die Sage von Hero und Leander in der 


Dichtung, Berlin, 1890, p. 1. An extensive study, to which the interested 
reader is referred. 
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The earliest literary treatments of this legend date 
back to the first century B.c. Virgil, Ovid, and Muszus 
(Musaios) among the ancients; Marlowe, Chapman, 
and Hood in England; Hans Sachs, Schiller, and Grill- 
parzer in German literature, are but a few of the numer- 
ous poets who, at various times and in many nations, 
have used the legend for ballads, epics, dramas, operas, 
and travesties. 

Ovid and Muszus are the two main literary sources 
of all the later works. During the Middle Ages Ovid 
was the model, but from the Renaissance on the poets 
have had recourse rather to Museus. This Greek poet 
and grammarian, of whom little is known beyond the 
fact that he lived in the fifth century a.D., wrote an epic 
poem that has been handed down to us in various im- 
perfect manuscripts,’ the content of which is briefly as 
follows: 


The Muse is invoked to sing of the lamp which guided the 
amorous swimmer, Leander, to his nightly tryst with Hero; to 
sing of the lamp that was the witness of their secret nuptials; to 
sing of the fate “‘of the lamp extinguished, and of Leander per- 
ished.” 2 Then follows the story. 

In two neighboring cities, separated by the sea, lived a beautiful 
maiden and a handsome youth: Hero in Sestos, Leander in 
Abydos. Eros (Cupid) shot an arrow and pierced their hearts. 


1 The Greek text, as published by Arthur Ludwich, contains 343 
verses: Musaios, Hero und Leandros, mit ausgewahlten Varianten und 
Scholien, Bonn, 1912. This edition of Muszus has been used for the 
résumé of the poem, and is also the basis of the following comparisons 
of Grillparzer and Muszus. 

2 Tbid., 1. 15. 
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Hero, daughter of a Zeus-favored race, was the priestess of Cypris,! 
but she herself was inexperienced in love. With a handmaid? 
she dwelt in the tower of her ancestors by the sea, chaste and 
prudent. She avoided her playmates and their pastimes, as well 
as ‘the jealous censure of women, for women are envious of 
beauty.” ? She conciliated Cypris and oft appeased the goddess 
and her son, Eros, whose flaming quiver she dreaded. 

To the festival given at Sestos in memory of Aphrodite and 
Adonis hastened the multitude, hastened all maiden-loving youths, 
more eager to behold the beauty of the assembled maidens than 
to bring sacrifices to the immortals. Hero’s beauty inflamed 
their hearts, and each desired her for his wife. ‘The ancients 
thought only three Graces had been born, but when Hero laughed, 
each of her eyes gleamed with a hundred Graces.” 4 

Many youths gave fervid expression to their love and admira- 
tion, and many burned with passion in silence. Leander also 
suffered pangs of love, and he did not care to live if he could not 
possess Hero. Trembling in modesty, he gazed upon her beauty, 
and love gave him courage. Timidly he drew near her, and she, 
perceiving his yearning, blushed and betrayed her love. 

When the evening star had appeared in the West, Leander 
with confidence approached the maiden, pressed her rosy fingers, 
and sighed from the depths of his heart. She withdrew her hand 
in silence, as if angry. ‘And when he understood the coquettish 
signs of the lovely maiden, with undaunted hand he seized her 
richly embroidered robes and led her into the innermost recesses 
of the sacred temple.” ®> She followed, as if unwilling, and rebuked 
him for his boldness. She threatened him with the wrath of her 
wealthy parents and warned him that it was not proper to touch 
the priestess of Cypris. But Leander saw that her anger was only 
assumed, and burning with passion he kissed her. She listened to 
his eloquent words of love and answered accordingly. He prom- 
ised to swim over to her every night, if she would guide him by a 


1 As Aphrodite (Venus) was called from her sanctuary on the island 
of Cyprus, where she was most worshiped. 

2 Edition by Arthur Ludwich, /. c., 1. 188. 

3 Tbid., ll. 36-37. 4 Tbid., ll. 63-65. 5 Tbid., ll. 117-119. 
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lamp in her tower. Thus the night passed, and they parted; she 
to her tower, and he by boat to Abydos. 

The next evening Hero lighted her lamp, and Eros enkindled 
Leander’s heart. He divested himself of his garments and binding 
his mantle about his head plunged into the deep. Hero shielded 
her lamp from the winds with her mantle, and guided her weary 
lover safely to her shore. She received him with open arms, con- 
ducted him to her tower, refreshed and anointed his tired body, 
and then became his bride. In the morning Leander swam back 
to his native shore. Hero deceived her parents — “maiden by 
day, wife by night.’’ + 

Leander returned every evening to his love; but winter soon 
approached, and one stormy night extinguished the light of Hero’s 
lamp and the light of Leander’s life. In vain Hero waited for her 
lover, and when the dawn revealed his shattered form on the 
rocks at the foot of her tower, in despair she rent her garments and 
plunged from her lofty window. Thus the two lovers were united 
in death. 


Schiller’s ballad Hero und Leander, written in 1801, 
is very rhetorical and makes a much more extensive use 
of mythology than the epic of Museus. Leander is a 
doughty hunter, and the impossibility of a union in 
marriage between the two lovers is attributed to the 
hostility of their fathers. Schiller follows Muszeus in 
broad outline only. There is no mention of Leander’s 
wooing, which comprises almost half of Muszeus’s epic; 
no scene of love and no meeting of the two lovers is 
depicted. We are simply told that Leander visits Hero 
for thirty nights, before he perishes during a violent 
storm, which extinguishes Hero’s torch on a cold autumn 
night. As in Muszus, Hero casts herself into the sea 


1 Jbid., 1. 287. 
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when she discovers the body of Leander at the foot of 
her tower in the morning. 

The simple Germanic folk-ballad has made of the 
unhappy lovers a prince and a princess, and tells the 
following naive story: 


G8 waren gwet Kinigsfinder, 

Die Hatten einander fo fieb; 

Gie fonnten zufammen nidt fommen, 
Das Waffer war viel 3u tief. 


nh, Viebfter, finnteft du fcdhwimmen, 
Go {hwimm doch bheriiber zu mir! 
Drei Kerzen will ic) angiinden, 

Und die follen leuchten gu dir.” 


Das hort ein falfches Ninnejen, 
Die tit als wenn fte fchlief; 

Sie tit die Kerzlein auslifden, 
Der Fiingling ertranf fo ttef. 


The princess in her sorrow endeavors to secure her mother’s 
permission to go walking by the sea, but in vain; and so while 
her mother is at church the daughter seeks out the fisherman, who 
casts his nets at her request and recovers the body of her drowned 
lover. She rewards the fisherman with her golden crown and her 
golden ring, presses her dead sweetheart to her breast, and plunges 
into the deep with him. 


Da Hirt man Gliclein liuten, 
Da Hirt man Yammer und Jot, 
Hier liegen zwei Kinigsfinder, 
Die find alle betde tot! + 


Granted that Grillparzer knew this ballad in some 
form,” it offered him little that he could use in his drama. 


1 Deutscher Liederhort. Erk und Bohme, Leipzig, 1893, Vol. I, p. 293. 
2 See below, p. cxvii. 
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The heroine is not a priestess and she does not dwell 
alone with a companion in a tower by the sea. But the 
“false nun”’ seems to be a remnant of the ancient re- 
ligious motif and of Hero’s handmaid in the ancient 
Greek legend, transferred to the realm of the Church. 
The original lamp has been changed to three candles, 
also suggestive of the Church, and a personal agent, the 
nun, has been introduced to extinguish the light which 
guides the swimmer. A motive for the perfidious act 
is suggested in the fact that it is committed by a nun. 
The princess ends her life with her lover by casting her- 
self into the sea, but not from a tower. 


2. Genesis and Success of the Drama 


Among the many themes for dramas which Grill- 
parzer noted in his diary between the fall of 1819 and 
the spring of 1821, we find the title Hero und Leander 
in an entry made probably in the fall of 1819. This is 
the earliest authentic record of the poet’s plan to drama- 
tize the well-known legend. He was completing his 
trilogy Das goldene Vlies at the time.’ The second 
entry on the subject in his diary, made about a year 
later, i.e., in the fall of 1820, is the following brief outline 
of the plot:? 


1 See above, pp. xliii ff. 

2 Grillparzers Werke. Im Auftrage der Reichs- und Residenzstadt 
Wien herausgegeben von August Sauer. Abt. II. 7. Tagebiicher und 
literarische Skizzenhefte I, r808-1821. Wien und Leipzig, 1914, p. 141. 
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Hero and Leander. How she remains insusceptible to all men 
and becomes the priestess of Venus. Then she sees Leander. 
While fetching water in the grove of the goddess she meets him 
again. He draws water for her. The third act closes as follows: 
Leander swims for the first time to the tower of Hero at Sestos 
and ascends to her, after she has thrown down to him a mantle 
with which to clothe himself. Conversation on love. Hero hears 
a noise outside, and as she takes the lamp to ascertain the cause, 
she bids Leander enter her bedchamber. Fourth act. Hero ma- 
tured thru love (mit dem Gefiihle als Weib). The priest has seen 
indications of the tryst, and fishermen have told him of the lamp 
that burns in the tower every night. He divines the situation, 
and determines to nip the evil in the bud with rigor and severity. 
Hero, who has been awake all night, is drowsy. He allows her no 
time for sleep; he occupies her incessantly. Evening comes. 
Hero lights her lamp and begins her vigil, but she falls asleep. 
The priest extinguishes the lamp. 5th act. Fishermen find the 
body of Leander. 


We do not know how extensive the poet’s knowledge 
of his forerunners may have been.' It is certain that he 


1 Altho there is no documentary evidence available to show that 
Grillparzer knew the fragment of Marlowe, which was completed by 
Chapman, there are interesting parallels between the Marlowe-Chapman 
poem and Grillparzer’s drama: The action is confined to three days. 
There is only one night of love. Hero and Leander love each other at 
first sight. Leander is depicted as a bashful, reticent youth, inexperi- 
enced in affairs of the heart; but his first meeting with Hero completely 
changes him: he boldly wears her purple hair ribbon about his arm and 
her consecrated ring on his finger as tokens of his triumph; and he is 
filled with but one desire — the enjoyment of Hero’s love. Despite 
his father’s rebuke and attempt to prevent further meetings of the lovers 
(in our drama the réle of Naukleros), Leander surprises Hero by swim- 
ming over to her tower. Hero’s ideals also undergo a complete change 
thru love. Finally, when she spies Leander’s shattered form, she 
casts herself upon his body, and dies of a broken heart. 
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knew the epic of Museus, and we may safely assume that 
he was acquainted with the ballad of Schiller. His 
early intense interest in Ovid ' would make it likely that 
he knew that Latin poet’s treatment of the subject;? 
and it would seem strange if he had not known the Ger- 
manic folk-ballad of the ‘zwei Kénigskinder”’ in some 
version. Muszus was his main source,’ yet Grillparzer 
preserved his independence from the very beginning. 
He found in the Greek poet only certain details that he 
could use,’ and the situation and atmosphere as a whole. 
The tragic motivation of Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen is the invention of our poet, as is clearly indi- 
cated by this first sketch. It is interesting to see how 
this brief outline foreshadows the completed drama. 
Naturally, the succinctness of the sketch precluded the 


1 See footnote on p. Ixxii. 

2 Simply two letters. A week of stormy weather has prevented 
Leander from swimming to Hero. So he writes her a letter, telling her 
of his unhappy solitude. She writes a letter in reply, in which she ex- 
presses her unhappiness but begs him not to venture into the stormy sea, 
as he had threatened to do if the bad weather lasted much longer. 
(Epistles 17 and 18 of the Heroides.) 

3 Grillparzer possessed a copy of the edition by Moebius, Halle 1814. 
This book is still preserved in his library as No. 326. He also mentions 
in his diary, in the fall of 1820, two other German editions and an Italian 
translation. See Grillparzers Werke, l.c., pp. 298 and 299. See also p. 
318, ibid., where two verses of Muszus are quoted in Greek in the fall 
of 1820. This proves that Grillparzer was studying Muszeus at the 
time when he wrote the sketch quoted above. 

4 Some of these are marked in the poet’s copy of the Moebius edition, 
and refer almost exclusively to the attributes of Hero and her station 
in life. 
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possibility of details, but it nevertheless reveals the 
trend of the drama as it was later completed. 

As in Museus, this outline does not suggest any char- 
acterization of Leander, the poet evidently rejecting from 
the very beginning, however, both Schiller’s hunter and 
the prince of the folk-ballad. Later, in the completed 
drama, Grillparzer decided to make Leander a simple 
fisher lad, thus drawing a sharp contrast in the social 
stations of his hero and heroine, a trait which is very 
characteristic of the poet’s dramas. Grillparzer also 
invented the despondency of Leander over the death of 
his mother, so that the effect of his meeting with Hero— 
the reawakening of joy in life—as the all-powerful motive 
of all his further acts, receives a deeper significance. 

Altho Muszus mentions Hero’s parents, this first 
sketch makes no reference to them. In Des Meeres und 
der Liebe Wellen Grillparzer has changed the “wealthy” 
parents of the epic to rather simple folk, retaining how- 
ever the idea of Hero’s belonging to a ‘“‘Zeus-favored 
race,” in making her a member of the family that has 
provided the temple with priests and priestesses for 
generations —a fact that is repeatedly mentioned in 
the drama. Our poet; furthermore, brings Hero’s par- 
ents upon the scene in the first act, so as to explain the 
discordant note in Hero’s character and also in order to 
portray more clearly the reason why she has grown up 
in the temple. 

Whereas in Muszeus Hero is already a priestess when 
she meets Leander for the first time at a religious festi- 
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val, it was Grillparzer’s plan from the outset to make 
her consecration as priestess of Aphrodite part of the 
exposition of the drama.’ ‘Then she sees Leander.” 
This departure from Museeus, which brings love into the 
life of the heroine immediately after she has taken her 
vows of celibacy, not only heightens the tragedy of Hero’s 
life, but it also reveals Grillparzer’s innate genius as a 
dramatic poet, and his insight into those forces which 
make life a tragedy. ‘‘ Noch gestern, wenn ihr kamt, da 
war ich frei,’’? says the priestess in regret, almost in 
rebuke, ‘“‘Doch heut versprach ich’s, und ich halt’ es 
auch.” 3 

The second meeting of Hero and Leander, in the first 
sketch, takes place in the grove of the goddess, where 
Leander was to draw water for the priestess. Both this 
first plan and the scene in the grove, as we have it in 
the second act of the drama, depart from the epic of 
Muszus, who lays the scene of Leander’s wooing in “the 
innermost recesses of the sacred temple.”’ 

Whether it was Grillparzer’s original plan to have an 
agreement between Hero and Leander as to their noc- 

1 The exposition of Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen bears a striking 
resemblance to the exposition of Jon of Euripides. Ion, separated from 
his parents, has grown up in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. In the open- 
ing scene of the drama, Ion greets the morning sun and adorns the 
temple in a manner that closely resembles the opening scene of our drama. 
Also, the symbolical scene with the doves suggests the scene in Euripides 
where the birds that are building a nest in the facade of the temple are 
frightened away by Ion, because he does not wish to kill them. 


2 See 1. 789 of the text. 
3 See 1. 790 of the text. 
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turnal tryst in the tower, after the model of Museus, 
can not be seen from the first sketch; but it is clear 
that Leander was not to surprise Hero in her room, as 
he does in the third act of the completed drama, for she 
was to provide him with a mantle before he ascended to 
her.! In the epic, Leander binds his mantle about his 
head for future use before he plunges into the sea. It 
was evidently Grillparzer’s first idea to have him swim 
over without his garments, and the poet’s modesty and 
sense of propriety suggested the motif of the mantle as 
indicated in the first sketch. In the finished drama 
Grillparzer has Leander swim to Hero’s tower and back 
home in his garments—a much more difficult task, 
which the poet however does not dwell upon. 

The whole third act is original with Grillparzer: the 
role of Hero’s uncle, Hero’s state of mind, Leander’s 
unexpected arrival, the lovers’ narrow escape from de- 
tection by the temple guard, the motif of the lamp, 
and the conspiracy of all the attending circumstances, 
which force Leander to remain until morning. Altho 
in the first plan Hero at once urges Leander to enter her 
bedchamber, while she takes the lamp to investigate the 
cause of the disturbance in the hall; in the drama as 
completed she at first resents the idea of having Leander 

1 About a year after writing the first outline, Grillparzer made the 
following note in his diary, i.e., in 1821: ‘‘Hero im Thurm [bis] Nun 
erkennt sie Leandern.’’ This remark would seem to indicate that the 
poet had decided to have Leander swim over and surprise Hero, as in 


the finished drama. See Grillparzers Werke, l.c., p. 355. (The quota- 
tion above is printed as published by the editors of the diary.) 
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enter her chamber, and then permits him to do so, 
ordering him to take the lamp along, while she remains 
in the dark until the temple guard and Janthe have 
withdrawn. 

The motivation of the whole fourth act is Grillparzer’s 
invention, altho the suggestion that fishermen tell the 
priest “of the lamp that burns in the tower every night 
(allndchtlich), points to repeated visits, as in Muszus 
and Schiller. And yet the determination of the priest 
“to nip the evil in the bud” sounds as if he had knowl- 
edge of the first meeting in the tower, and was to 
destroy the lovers before their transgression could be 
repeated. The priest’s plan to tire Hero and to keep her 
away from her tower during the day by occupying her 
incessantly until evening, Hero’s lighting of the lamp 
as evening approaches, her vain attempt to remain 
awake, and the priest’s extinguishing of the lamp! — 
are all motifs that our poet has invented. 

The fifth act, in the first outline, does not seem to 
have taken shape fully in the poet’s imagination. ‘Fish- 
ermen find the body of Leander.” It would seem, then, 
that Hero was not to cast herself from her tower as she 
does in the epic, and there is no indication that she 
was to die of a broken heart. The poet had evidently 

1 Grillparzer did not plan to follow Muszus in having the elements 
by chance extinguish the lamp and thus seal Leander’s doom. This act 
was to be performed by the priest for the distinct purpose of saving 
the temple from further desecration. Thus the act of the priest receives 


a deeper significance, and the destruction of Leander (and of Hero) 
is connected with their tragic guilt. 
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not decided upon the catastrophe of his drama, but he 
clearly did not intend to follow Museus. 

The secondary characters: Naukleros, Janthe, Hero’s 
parents, and the temple guard had not yet taken shape 
in the poet’s imagination at the time when he made his 
first plan. It is not insignificant that the confidants 
of Hero and Leander, Janthe and Naukleros, were intro- 
duced into the action only later; for Biissel’s drama' 
contains similar roles. Likewise, the distinction between 
the earthly Venus, Aphrodite Pandemos (die ird’sche 
Aphrodite), and the heavenly Venus, Aphrodite Urania 
(die Himmlische), is made in Biissel’s drama. Thus it 
seems that Grillparzer may have received some impor- 
tant suggestions for his drama from a play that is on 
the whole a miserable patchwork of motifs taken from 
Museeus and Schiller.’ 

The sketch which we have just discussed was written 
at the time when the poet was entangled in his love 
affair with Charlotte von Paumgarten,’ a relation which 
was not conducive to the further development of a love 
drama such as the poet had evidently planned. The 
early days of his engagement to Kathi‘ did not furnish 
him with ideas for a tragedy of love, and besides he 
turned his attention to historical subjects, so that he 

1 Hero und Leandros. Ein Trauerspiel in fiinf Acten. Von Aloys 


Joseph Biissel. Bamberg und Wiirzburg in den Goebhardtischen Buch- 
handlungen, 1822. 
2 Jellinek, /.c., pp. 62-67, 88-91. For further discussion of the 
motivation of Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen see the notes. 
3 See above, p. li. 4 See above, pp. lii f. 
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did not revert to his Hero and Leander drama until the 
winter of 1825-6. 

In the meantime he had broken with Charlotte, his 
engagement to Kathi had caused him many unhappy 
hours,! and he had become involved in his infatuation 
for Marie von Smolenitz.? Matured by these experi- 
ences, the poet should have been prepared to write his 
drama on the tragic love of Hero and Leander; but the 
numerous trials and persecutions to which he had been 
subjected filled him with despair and with distrust of 
himself, so that he could derive no pleasure from poetical 
composition; in fact he found it difficult to do any liter- 
ary work at all.’ 

In a diary entry of March 20, 1826, the poet has left 
a record of his vain attempts during the preceding win- 
ter. Speaking of his Hero und Leander, he says: 


“This plan I had conceived much earlier,‘ and if it had become 
somewhat hazy, I needed only to freshen it up. I was partially 
successful, but as soon as I took up my pen, intending to reserve 
the development of individual parts for the later prosecution of 
the work, the very first lines turned out so cold, so lifeless. That 
which really interested me in the characters was so little evident 
in the portrayal that I had to desist again.” ® 


1 See above, pp. lviii, lxxiii. 2 See above, pp. Ixxi f. 

3 See above, pp. lviii ff., Ixx ff. 

4 Meaning doubtless the first sketch of 1820 which has been dis- 
cussed above. This seems to furnish proof that the poet did not 
occupy himself with the drama from 1821 to 1825. 

5 This and subsequent references to the poet’s diary can easily be 
found under the pertinent dates in Grillparzers Briefe und Tagebiicher. 
Glossy and Sauer editors. Vol. II, Cotta. 
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During the summer of 1826 Grillparzer was in despair 
and in poor health, so he took his trip to Germany.! 
Refreshed, upon his return in the fall he wrote Ein 
treuer Diener seines Herrn, completing the drama on 
December 5. He then turned his attention to Hero 
und Leander, and began the first veal manuscript on 
January 8, 1827.2, From now on to February 25, 1829, 
he seems to have occupied himself more or less steadily 
with the drama. That he was working on the tragedy 
in 1828 is attested by the following French citation 
under the heading Motto zur Hero. This throws light 
upon his conception of the psychological problem with 
which he was struggling: 

“T know of nothing so difficult as a dialog in which remark and 
response are linked only by sensations so delicate, ideas so fleeting, 
soul-impulses so rapid, sentiments so intangible, that they seem 
detached from it, especially to those who are by nature incapable 


of experiencing the same things under the same circumstances. 
Diderot, Discours sur la poésie dramatique.” 


Having evidently completed the drama by the winter 
of 1828, the poet began to subject his work to a thoro 
revision, so that by February 18, 1829, he was revising 
the fourth act; and there are references in his diary to 
his labors almost daily until February 26. At first his 
conception of Hero’s state of mind in the fourth act is 
hazy, but gradually his vision grows clearer and he is 
hopeful of success. He revises and improves, and feels 


1 See above, pp. lviii ff. 
2 Goedekes Grundriss, Vol. 8, p. 427. 
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confident that he can complete the drama, altho the 
catastrophe seems to him to be too theatrical. 

In spite of his doubts and ill-humor his work pro- 
gresses rapidly, and on the twenty-fifth of the month 
he is determined to conclude the tragedy summarily, 
even tho he has misgivings as to its success: 


“This magnificent material,’ he writes on February 25, 1829, 
“has been composed without the necessary love, more in order to 
do something than because any inward impulse made just this 
production a necessity. Indeed, for my vexation with my uncon- 
trollable disinclination and, as it were, with challenging defiance, 
I had chosen from a number of subjects the one which required 
the greatest devotion for its execution. Altho frequently enthu- 
siastic at certain points, this mood did not have on the whole the 
proper effect, and I fear I have made a failure of it. That shall 
now be shown. I myself can no longer judge. I change and change, 
yet the new is no better than the old. Now the eyes of others must 
judge. Out into the world with it! 

“How different from former years! And what is to become of 
me?” 4 


The next day, February 26, 1829, he handed the 
manuscript to the copyist, and shortly after that he 
offered the drama to the imperial theater; but it was 
not staged for two years.” The premiére took place at 
the imperial theater on April 5, 1831, with but little 
success. The poet’s own remarks on his failure, writ- 


1 A complaint that is often repeated by the poet during these unhappy 
years. 

2 The gifted actress Sophie Miiller, who was to play the réle of Hero, 
was very ill when the drama was accepted by the imperial theater. She 
died in June 1830, and so the drama could not be performed until a 
suitable actress was found to take her place. 
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ten in his diary April 20, are worthy of being quoted 
in full: 


“On the fifth of this month Hero and Leander played; did not 
please. The first three acts madly applauded, the last two passed 
by without interest. Sad, that the voice of the public corresponds 
so completely with my own doubts. To be sure, the fifth act is 
unfortunately too effective (wirksam), too theatrical (and on that 
account I always wanted to change it); it clearly suffered, however, 
from the ineffectiveness (Wirkungslosigkeit) of the fourth act; for 
nothing has an effect upon those whose thoughts have once wan- 
dered. Strange, just this fourth act I wrote with the greatest 
devotion, the greatest personal intimacy; and at the first moment 
it seemed to me a great success; but even at the second revision, 
a year later,’ I could no longer acquiesce in it. The whole is evi- 
dently lacking in unity, incoherent, and written rather with a 
general inspiration than with special enthusiasm for the material 
assuch. More sketch than picture. The task was huge. Had it 
succeeded, the gain for poetry had been great. It did not. And 
yet, and yet! If by a few successful future achievements I can 
maintain a place among the lasting poets, the time might easily 
come when the value of what I have accomplished, tho but 
partially, in this fourth act would be appreciated.” 


During the fall of the next year, 1832, we find the 
poet engaged in a complete revision of the drama. From 
October 13 to November 15 he records his progress in 
his diary, sometimes with satisfaction, sometimes with 
doubt. He writes: 


“The fourth act will always remain the chief difficulty, . . . 
but finished it must be. The fourth act is intentionally made some- 


‘ 


1 This mention of a “second revision” is the reason for assuming a 
preliminary manuscript made during the winter of 1825-%, a first re- 
vision of that manuscript in the winter of 1827-8, and another revision 
during the winter of 1828-9. 
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what misshapen and even sprawling in construction; of course, it 
is intended to give the impression of a considerable lapse of time. 
But people absolutely refuse to be the least bit bored. Being 
cleverly bored is being entertained too!” 

Finally the poet overcame his doubts and scruples 
and submitted the manuscript to his publisher,’ together 
with Weh dem, der liigt and Der Traum, ein Leben? 

After four performances in 1831 the drama disappeared 
from the boards. Its failure was due largely to the ac- 
tress Julie Gley, who played the réle of Hero. Altho 
very gifted, she did not possess the personal magnetism 
necessary to hold the audience thruout the psychologi- 
cal nuances of the precarious fourth act. When Laube 
revived Grillparzer’s dramas at the imperial theater in 
1851, Frau Bayer-Biirck appeared as Hero. Her charm- 
ing stage presence and peculiar stage talents were 
adapted to the réle. She portrayed Hero’s complete 
abandon to her love reveries with a delicacy that had 
no touch of commonplace sensuality, and with a charm 
and grace that bridged over the dangerous chasm of the 
fourth act. Consequently these performances were an 
unqualified success. After that the drama remained a 
favorite on the Austrian stage and it has in recent years 
been favorably received in Germany. 


1 The drama was played and printed under the present title, Des 
Meeres und der Liebe Wellen. This title, according to the poet’s own 
words, was to indicate at the very outset the modern, romantic treat- 
ment of the ancient, classical legend. Nevertheless, Grillparzer himself 
always called the drama Hero und Leander. 

2 The three dramas, printed in 1840 in an edition of 2000 copies 
each, brought the poet 2500 florins, about $1250. 
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Critics are now quite agreed that this tragedy is the 
poet’s most beautiful work, and many regard it the most 
delicate love tragedy in German literature. Emil Reich 
has pronounced it “Das hohe Lied der Liebe.” It is one 
of the most exquisite things in dramatic art. 


“A model tragedy ... is Grillparzer’s Des Meeres 
und der Liebe Wellen. And indeed, Franz Grillparzer 
is a dramatist of the greatest importance, and his repu- 
tation is growing daily. Even tho his dramas have a 
lyrical strain, they are always distinguished by a strict 
unity of action, which is simple and clear, developing 
quietly and steadily, and which is filled not only with 
material but more especially with psychological con- 
flicts. At the same time, Grillparzer is noteworthy as a 
. portrayer of passion under restraint, and an especially 
prominent trait of his works is their charm. For that 
very reason most of his heroes are women, . . . mag- 
nificent women, such as are rarely found in dramatic 
literature. . . . He reveals the deepest intimacy with 
the heart and mind of woman and with the elemental 
force of love. 

“Thus he has created in his Hero and Leander a work 
which, as a genuine love-drama, ranks with Romeo and 
Juliet and which, viewed as a love-drama pure and 
simple, even surpasses it; . . . for Love as such is cen- 
ter and conflict and tragedy itself.”” — Hermann Schlag: 
Das Drama, pp. 211-212. 


QUESTIONS ON THE INTRODUCTION 


1. When and where did the poet Franz Grillparzer live? (xi) 1 
2. Give a character sketch of his father and mother, and state the 
qualities he derived from them. (xii-xiv) 
3. Describe the poet’s boyhood life. (xiv—xv) 
4. How and where was Grillparzer educated? (xv—xviil, xxi f.) 
5. What were the boy’s literary interests during his early years? 
(xvili-xix) During his youth? (xxii-xxiv) 
6. How did Grillparzer earn a living after his father’s death in 1809? 
(xxi-xxv) 
7. What brought him into touch with Schreyvogel, and what influ- 
ence did this friendship have upon his development? (xxiv—xxv) 
8. What was Grillparzer’s first successful drama; when was it 
written, and what are its characteristics? (xxvi-xxx) 
9g. What had he written before this? Why had he not published 
anything? (xvili-xx) 
to. Why did the poet choose the subject of the poetess Sappho for 
his next drama? (xxx) 
11. When was the drama written? What is its theme? Name its 
characteristics. (xxxi-xxxiv) 
12. To what extent does this play reflect the poet’s own experiences, 
and what characteristics in it foreshadow his further work? (xxxiv f.) 
13. What sort of materials interested him after the completion of 
Sappho, and what does this reveal in his poetical temperament? (xxxvi f.) 
14. What appointment did Count Stadion secure for the poet in 1818? 
What were the stipulations of this appointment? (xxxvii f.) 
15. When and how did the poet hit upon the subject for his next 
drama, and why did he not finish it at that time? (xxxviii f.) 
16. Why did Grillparzer take his trip to Italy? What were the re- 
sults of this journey? (xl-xlii) 
1 The figures in parentheses denote the pages in the Introduction, 


where the material is to be found upon which the questions are based. 
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17. When was Das goldene Vlies completed? Characterize this 
drama as a tragedy “of the will.” What is the cultural background of 
the drama? (xliii ff.) 

18. Describe the poet’s appearance in 1817. (I) 

19. What was the nature of his earliest affairs of the heart? (xxxiv) 
What were his relations with Charlotte von Paumgarten and Marie von 
Piquot? (li ff.) 

20. To whom did the poet become engaged, and what was the out- 
come? (lii ff.) 

21. When was his first historical tragedy written? Characterize it. 
With what success did it meet? (liv—lviii) 

22. Why did Grillparzer visit Goethe? Describe his sojourn in Wei- 
mar. Why did he not enter into closer relations with Goethe later on? 
(lviii-lxi) 

23. What is the nature of his next tragedy, and why was it soon with- 
drawn from the stage? (lxii—lxvi) 

24. How does this drama reflect the poet’s own nature? (Ixvi) 

25. What réle does music play in the poet’s life and works? What 
brought him into touch with Beethoven, and what opinion did he hold 
of the great composer? (lxvi-lxx) 

26. What does the cycle of poems, Tristia ex Ponto, represent in the 
poet’s life? (Ixx—Ixxiii) 

27. When did Grillparzer first begin work on Der Traum, ein Leben? 
Why did he not complete the drama at that time? (xxx, xxxvi, 
Ixxy) 

28. Characterize this drama. Why is its technic unique? (Ixxvi- 
Ixxviti) To what type of play does it belong? (Ixxvii) 

29. To what office was the poet appointed in 1832? (Ixxviii) 

30. Why was Grillparzer disconsolate in the early thirties? Where 
did he find some enjoyment? (Lxxviii-lxxx) 

31. What interested him especially in France and England? (Ixxx f.) 

32. What unfortunate experience robbed him of the benefits of his 
trip? (Ixxxi f.) 

33. In what sense is Wek dem, der liigt a “ comedy”’? (Ixxxii) What 
traits of the play are biographical? What is the cultural background 
of the work? (Ixxxiv) 

34. What lasting effect did its failure have on the poet? (Ixxxv) 
Sketch the poet’s life of seclusion from 1838 to 1847. (Ixxxv—Ixxxviii) 
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35. What prompted Grillparzer to write his autobiography? How 
much of his life does it cover? (Ixxxviii f.) 

36. What was the poet’s attitude towards the revolution of 1848? 
(Lxxxix) 

37. Outline his life from 1849 to his death. (xc—xciii) 

38. To whom did the poet bequeath his fortune? Why was this 
especially fitting? Why did he never marry Kathi? (xciii—xcv) 

39. What works did the poet withhold from the public during his life 
time? (xcvii) Why was he not able to solve the problem of married life 
in Libussa? (xcviii f.) 

40. What relation does Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg bear to Kénig 
Ottokars Gliick und Ende and to Schiller’s Wallenstein? (xcix) In what 
respects is Rudolf IJ a reflection of the poet himself? (c) 

41. Why is Die Jiidin von Toledo the most “‘ modern”? of Grillparzer’s 
plays? (cii) 

42. What is Grillparzer’s rank as a lyric poet? Where are his best 
lyrical verses to be found? (cii f.) 

43. What are his characteristics as critic and artist? (cli-cvi, cxxviii) 

44. Sketch the political conditions under which the poet lived, and 
what effect did these conditions have on his life and development? 
(cvi-cx) 

45. How widespread is the legend of Hero and Leander? Name 
the principal poets who have made use of this legend. (cx f.) 

46. Who was Grillparzer’s main source? With what other treatments 
of the subject was, or may he have been, acquainted? (cxvi f.) 

47. Relate the story as told by Museus; by the folk-ballad. (cxi- 
cxili, cxiv) 

48. What are the chief differences between the epic of Muszeus and 
Grillparzer’s drama? (cxviii-cxxii) 

49. When did Grillparzer first occupy himself with the legend? (cv) 
Why, probably, did he not complete the drama then? (cxxiif.) When 
did he complete the drama? When was it first played? (cxxv) With 
what success? Why did it fail? (cxxv—ccxxvii) When was the drama 
first published? (cxxvii) 

50. What rank do some critics assign to this tragedy among 
Grillparzer’s works? In German literature? In the world’s litera- 


ture? (cxxviii) 
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ical studies on the poet — those that the student is most likely 
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ON GRILLPARZER’S 
DES MEERES UND DER LIEBE WELLEN 


To wisest poets Time’s old stories are 

No wrinkled folk-lore long since over-sung; 
But, like the world of wood and sky and star, 
Forever musical, forever young; 

For, like perennial Nature, they unfold 

To wisest poets wondrous wisdom new — 
Something before unguessed, unheard, untold, 
Something perhaps unborn where first they grew. 
So in this story of old Greek romance 

Of maid and tow’r and lover drowned by night, 
A Teuton singer, wise in circumstance, 

Wise in the mind of man, and wise in light, 
Won Opportunity to shadow forth 

Life as man finds it in the tragic North. 


The virgin, vowed to love divine, undone 

By human love, shows strife of heaven and earth 
Within all hearts of children of the sun. ... 
Which love should conquer, as of deeper worth?— 
Urania lost with Hero. And the Night, 

The Gulf between man’s hopes and man, the Sea— 
Estranging and irrevocable Might— 

Leander could not master it — can we? 

And the grim pomp of altar-guarding Priest 
Trampling on life, austere, remote, precise 

To serve his gods with festival and feast .. . 

We too perhaps have been his sacrifice. 

Thus to old Hellespont we come — but bring 

New times, new tears, new poet’s questioning. 


William Ellery Leonard 


(Written for this edition of the drama.) 


Des 
Wieeres und der Liebe Wellen 


Cranerfpiel tn fiinf Uufziigen 


Berjonen 


Herv 

Der Oberpriefter, ihr Obheim 
Leander 

Nauflervs 

Santhe 

Der Hiiter, des Tempels 
Hervs Cltern 

Diener 

Tijcher 

Volt 


Erfter Aufjug 


Vorhof im Tempel der Aphrodite gu Seftos. Den Mittelgrund bilden 

Saulen mit weiten Zwifdhenrviumen, das Periftyl bezeidnend. Ym 

Hintergrunde der Tempel, gu dem mebrere Stufen emporfiihren. 

Nad vorne, redjts, die Statue Wmors, linfs Hymenius’ Bildfaiule. 
oriiber Morgen. 


Herv 
(ein Korbden mit Blumen im WArme haltend, tritt aus dem Tempel 
und fteigt die Stufen herab) 
Nun, fo weit war's getan! Gefcymiictt der Tempel; 
Mit Myrt? und Rofen ijt er rings beftreut 
Und harret auf das fommenbde, das Feft. 


Und ich bin diejes Feftes Gegen{tand! 
5 Mir wird verginnt, die unbemerften Tage, 
Die fernhin rollen ohne Nicht’ und Riel, 

Die einzelnen, die, Wiejenbliimaden gleich, 
Der Fuh des Wanderers zertritt und fnict, 
ro Zum Kranz gewunden um der Gottin Haupt, 

Bu weihen und verfliren; fie und mid. 


Wie bin ich gliclidh, dak nun heut der Tag, 
Und dak der Tag fo fdin, fo ftill, fo lieblich! 
Rein Wolfden triibt das blaue Firmament, 
15 Und Phsbus blicét, dem hellen Meer entftiegen, 
: 3 
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Shon iiber jene Zinnen fegnend her. 
Sdauft du mid {don als eine von den Curen? 
Ward es dir fund, dak jene muntre Hero, 

) De du wobl fpielen fahft an Tempel Stufen, 

"20 Dag fie, ergreifend ihrer WAhnen Recht, 
Die Priefter gaben von Urviiterzeit 
Dem hehren Heiligtum — das fie’s ergreifend, 
Das {chine Vorrecht, Priefterin nun felbjt; 
Und heute, heut, an diefem, diefem Tage. 

25 Auf jenen Stufen wird das Volf fie fehn, 

Den Himmlifden der Opfer Gaben fpendend, 
Von jeder Lippe ringt fic) Subel fos, 
Und in dem Glanz, der Gsttin dargebradt, 
Strabhlt auf der Prieft’rin Haupt — 


Wllein, wie nur? 


30 Beginw id) mit Verfiumen meinen Dienjt? 
Hier find nod Krainze, Shimen hab’ ich noch, 
Und jene Bilder ftehen ungejdhmiict. 


Hier, Hymendus, der die Menjdjen bindet, 
Nimim dtefen Kranz von einer, die_gern frei. 
35 Die Seelen taufdeft du? Ci, qute Gitter! 
oe will die meine nur fiir mic) behalten, 
Wer weifk, ob cine andre mir fo niits? 


Dir, Amor, fei der sweite meiner Kriinze! 
Bift du der Gittin Sohn und ich thr Kind, 
4o Sind wir verwandt; und redlice Gefdwifter 
BefHhidigen fic) nicht und halten Muh’. 


Erfter Wufzug 


So fei’ mit uns, und ehren will id) dich, 
| Wie man verehrt, was man auch nidt erfennt. 


Nun nod) die Blumen auf den Ejtric). — Dod, 
45 Wie liegt nur das Gerdite rings am Boden? 
Der Sprengfrug und der Wedel, Bajt und Binden. 
Saumfel’ge Dienerinnen diefes Haujes, 
Euch jtand es zu. Ut fo ihr eure Pflicht? 
‘ Vieg immer denn und gib ein fundbar Zeugnis! — 
50 Und doch, e8 martert mein ergliihend Muge. 
port, Itiedriges! und laf mich nidt dich fchaun! 
(Sid mit Zuredtftellen befdhaftigend) 
Dort fommt der Sshwarm, von lautem Spiel erbhitt, 
Nunmehr zu tun, was ohne fie vollendet. 


Yanthe und mehrere Dienerinnen fommen. 


Santhe 
Gi, {hine Hero, fcon fo frith befchaftigt? 


Hero 
55 So friih, weil’8 andre nicht, wenn’s nod) fo fpit. 


(Die Dienerinnen jtellen das iibrige zuredt.) 
Santhe 


Gi feht! fie tadelt und, weil wir die Kanne, 
Das wenige Gerat nicht weggefdafft. 


Hero 
Viel oder wenig, du haft’s nicht getan. 
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SYanthe 
Wir waren friih am Werf und fprengten, fegten; 
60 Da fam die Luft, im Griinen uns 3u jagen. 


Herp 
Drauf gingt ihr hin und — nun, betm hohen Himmel! 
Als du den leichten Fuk erhobjt und fenfteft, 
Kam dir der VBorhof deiner Gosttin nicht, 
Dein unvollendet Werf dir nicht vors Auge? 
65 Genug, ich faff’ eud nit. Wir wollen fdhweigen. 


Santhe 
Weil du fo grimlich bijt und einjam {dmollft, 
Beneidelt du dem Frobhen jede Luft. 


Hero 
Soh bin nicht gramlich; frober leicht als ifr; 
Und oft hab’ ich zur WAbendzeit beflagt, 
7o Wo Spiel verginnt, dah ihr des Spielens miide; 
Doch neh’ ich nicht dem CErnijte feine Luft, 
Yndem ich mit des Scherzes Luft fie menge. 


Janthe 


Verzeih, wir find gemeines, niedres BolE, 
Du freilih, aus der Priejter Stamm entfproffen — 


Hero 
75 Du fagit es, 
Santhe 


Und gu Hodherem beftimmt — 


Erfter Aufzug 7 


Hery 
Mit Stolz entgegn’ id: Sa! 


Santhe 


Ganz andre Freunden, 
Erhab’nere Geniiffe find fiir dic. 


Herv 
Du weft, ich fann nicht fpotten. Spotte nur! 


Santhe 


‘Und dod), gingft du mit uns und fabft dte betden, 
8SoDie fremden Jiinglinge am Gittertor — 


Hero 
Nun fchweig! 


Santhe 
f Was gilt’s? Du blingelteft wohl felber 
Gin wenig durch die Stabe. 


Hero 
Schweige! faq’ th. 
Sch habe deiner Torheit Maum gegeben, 
Leichtfertigem verfdliekt fich dtefes Obhr. 
85 Sprich nicht und req’ dich nicht! denn, bet den Gottern! 
Dem Priefter, meinem Obheim, fag’ tch’s an, 
Und er beftraft dich, wie du’s wohl verdtenft. 
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Yeh bin mir gram, dak mich der Zorn bemetitert, 
Und doch fann ich nicht anders, hor’ ich dies. 
oo Du follit nicht reden, fag’ ich! Yticht ein Wort! 


Der Priefter, von dem Tempelhiiter begleitet, ijt pon der redjten 
Seite her aufgetreten. 


Hero 


(ihm entgegen) 
©, wohl mir, daB du fommit, mein edler Ohm! 
Dein Kind war im Begriff, 3u ziirnen, heut, 
Am Morgen diejes feierlicen Tags, 
Der fie auf immer — 0, verzeih, mein Ohm! 


Priejter 
os Was aber war der heigfen Requng Grund? 


Herp 
Die argen Worte diefer Letdhtgejtunten, 
Der frevle Hohn, der, was er felbft nicht adtet, 
So gern al8 unwert aller Achtung malte. 
{O, daZ die Weisheit halb fo eifrig wire 


roo] Nad) Schiilern und VBefehrten, als der Spott! 
Priefter 
Und welche war’s, die, vor den andern Fiihn, 
Die Gitte unjres Haufes fo verlest? 
Hero 
(nach einer Bauje) 


Genau befehn, will ich fte div nicht nennen, 
Ob ihr die Riige gleich gar wohl verdtent. 


GErjter WAufzug 9 


105 Shilt fie nur alle, Herr, und heif fie gehn; 
| Die Schuld’ge nimmt fich felbft wohl ihren Teil. 
(Zum Tempelhiiter) 
{ Du aber fieh zum dugern Gittertor, 
_ Damit nidt Fremde — 


Priefter 
Hiitte denn — ? a 


Hero Pyeer 
Sch bitte. - 
Priejter 
So geh! — Und ihr! Und meidet zu begeqnen 
rro Hem SZorne, der fein Recht und feine MWtittel fennt. 


(Der Tempelhiiter nad) der linfen, die Ptidden nad der redjten 
Seite ab.) 


- Hero 
Nun tft mir leicht! Yoh fonnte {te bedauern, 
Wenn ihre Torheit an fich felber zehrte, 
Nicht um Genoffen wiirb’ und Billigung. 


Priefter 

So jehr mich freut, dah du den Schwarm vermeideft 
115 Und aus der Pienge nicht die Freundin wablft, 

So jehr befrembdet mich, ja, ich beflag’ es, 

Dah dich 3u Feiner unter deinedgleiden 

Des Herzens Zug, ein till Bediirfnis fiihrte. 

Gin einfam Yeben harrt der Griefterin, 
120 Su ziweien trigt und wirft fich’s noch fo letdht. 
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Hero 
Yeh fann nicht finden, dak Gefellfchaft fordert: 
Was einem obliegt, musk man felber tun, 
Dann, nennft du etnfam einer Prieft’rin Leben? 
Wann war e8 einjam hier im Tempel je? 
125 Vom friihen Morgen drangt die laute Ptenge, 
Aus Oft und Weften ftrémt herbet das Volf, 
_, Bon Weihgefdenfen und von Opfergaben, 
Vf Bon Heltesziigen, frembden Beterfdaren 
War nimmer diefes Haujes Schwelle leer. 
130 Dann feblt’s ja nidt an mancherlei 3u tun: 
Der Wafferfrug, der Opferherd, die Kriinjze, 
Und Siu’ und Socfel, Eftrich und tar 
Su retnigen, 3u {chmiicfen, 3u bewabhren. 
Wo bliebe da zum Schwaiwben wohl die Zeit, 
135 Sum Kofen mit der Freundin, wie du meinjt? 
Priefter 
' > Du haft mich nicht gefaft. 
Hero 
; Wohl denn, es fet! 
J Was man nicht fakt, erregt aud) fein Verlangen. 
( Lak mich, fo wie ich bin, ich bin e& gern. 
Priefter 
{ Dod fommt die Zett und indert Wunfd und Neigung. 
Herv 


140 Mean flagt ja tiglich, dak der Unverjtiind’ ge 
| Sebarct und bleibt, man tad? ihn, wie man will; 


Erfter Aufzug 11 } 


Weshalb nun den Verftind’ gen unverftind’ ger 
Und unbeftind’ ger glauben als den Tor? 
Sh weif ja, was ich will und was wir wablten, 
145 Wenn wahlen heifen fann, wo feine Wahl. es 
/Vielmebhr ein gliicli Ungefiihr hat mid, 
Nur halb bewuft, an diefen Ort gebracht, 
Wo — wie der Mtenjch, der, miid’ am Gommerabend, 
Vom Ufer fteigt ins weidhe Wellenbad 
15q Und, von dem fauen Strome rings umfangen, 
Yn gleicher Wirme feine Glieder breitet, 
So, daf er, priifend, faum vermag 3u fagen: 
Hier Ffiihl’ ich mich, und hier fiihl’ tch ein Frembdes, — 
ein Wefen fich hintangibt und befist. 
155( us Langer Rindheit traumerifdem Staunen 
[sin hier ic) 31m Gewuftfein erjt ermacht. 
Ym Tempel, an der Gottin Fupageitelle, 
Ward mir ein Dafein erft, ein Ziel, ein Zwecf. 
if Wer, wenn er miihfam nur das Vand gewonnen, 
163 Sebnt fic ins Meer suriicf, ro’s.zwiift und fdjwindelnd? — < / 
Ja, diefe Bilder, diefe Siulenginge, ice 
Sie find ein Huferes mir nidt, ein Totes; 
Mein Wefen ranft fic) auf an diefen Stiizen, 
@etrennt von ihnen, wir’ ich tot wie fie, 


Priefter 
165 Nur hiite did, dak fo bejchrinftes Streben 
Gin Billiger nicht mige felbftijd nennen. 
G8 halt der Menfd) mit Recht von feinem Wefen 
Segliche Stirung fern; allein fein Leben, . 
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Ablehnend alles andre, nur auf jtch, 
r7o Hes eignen Sinns Vewahrung zu befcranfen, 
~ Scheint widrig, unerlaubt, ja ungeheuer, 
Und doch auch wieder eng und fdhrwach und flein. 
Du weift, e8 war fett undenfbaren Zeiten 
Segnadet von den Gsttern unfer Stamm 
175 Wit Priefterehren, Zeicen und Orafeln, 
Bu fprechen liebten fie durd) unjern Yiund: 
Loct’3 did) nun nicht, zuritcé e8 3 gewinnen, 
Das {chine Vorrecht; dir zum hichften Mubm 
Und allem Wolf zunt feqensreichen Frommien? 
180 Yh riet dir oft, in ftill verborqner Itacht 
— Zu naben unjrer Gittin Heiltgtum 
Und dort 3u laufden auf die leifen Stinnmen, 
Mit denen wohl das liberird’ fae fpridht. 


Hero 
Verfchiednes geben Gdtter an verfdiedne; 
185 Wtich) haben fte zur Seh’rin nidt bejtimmt. 
Auch ijt die Nacht, zu ruhn, der Tag, 3u wirfen; 
Yoh fann mich freuen nur am Strahl des Lidts, 


Priefter 
Bor allem follte heut — 


Hero 
Sch war ja dort, 
Noch eh’ die Sonne fam, in unferm Tempel, 
190 Und feste mic) bet meiner Gittin Thron 
Und jann; doc) feine Stimme fam von oben. 


Erfter WAufzug i 
Da griff ich gu den Blumen, die du ftebjt, 
Und wand ihr Krainge, meiner hohen Herrin: 
Erft ihr, dann jenen beiden Himmlifden, 
195 Und tar vergniigt. 


Priefter 
Und dachteft — ? 


Hero 
Wn mein Werk, 


PB riefter 
Wn andres nicht? 


Herv 
Was jonjt? 


Priefter 
In deine Cltern. 


Hero 
Was niikt e8 aud)? Ste denfen nicht an mid. 


P riefter 
Gie denfen dein und jehnen fich nach dir. 


Herp 
Yh wei} das anders, doc) du glaubft e8 nicht. 
200 War ihnen id) doch immer eine Laft, 
Und fort und fort ging Sturm in ifrem Haufe. 
Mein Vater wollte, was fein andres wollte, 
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Und dringte mich und ziirnte ohne Grund. 

> Die Mutter duldete und fchrwieg. 

2os Mein Bruder — von den Ptenfchen all, die leben, 
Bin ich nur einent gram — e8 ift mein Bruder. 
Als alterer, und weil ich nur ein Weib, 

> €rfah er mich zum Spielwerf feiner Yaunen; 
Doh hielt ich qut und grollte {till und ties. 


Priefter 
2x0 So jiirnft du deinen Cltern? 


Herp 
Siirnen? ©! 
Vergak ich fie, gefdah’s, um fie 3u Leben. 
Audh ift mein Wefen umgefehrt und eben, 
Seit mid die Gittin nahm in ihren Schub. 


Priefter 
Wenn fie nun famen? 


Herp 
Ach, fie werden’s nidt. 


Priefter 
ars Dich heim zu holen? 


Hero 
Mid? Won hier? Wergebens. 
Priefter 
Die Mutter mit dem Braiut’gam an der Hand, 


CSrfter WAufzu0g 
Hero 


(gum Gebhen gewendet) 
Du fdherzeft, Herr, und ich, ich fcherste nidt. 


Priefter 
Bleib nur! auch i ft e8 Sderz. Dod) deine Eltern 
Sind hier. 
Hery 
Nein. Hier? 


Priefter 
Seit gejtern abends, 


Herp 
220 Und du verheblteft mir’s! 


Priefter 
Sie wollten’s felbft, 
Die Weihe nicht zu ftHren diefer Macht, 
Die dir cin Morgen tit fitr viele Tage. 
Doch bijt du ftarf, und mogen fie denn nahn. 
Steh dort den Rommenden! Cr wandelt — fteht — 
225 Holt tiefen Atem — nibert fich. 


Hero 
Mein Water? 


Priefter 
Gr felber, ja. 
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Hero 
> Und ift der Ptann fo alt? 


Priefter 
Die Frau an feiner Seite — 


Herp 
Mutter! Ntutter! 


Priefter 
Erbleihft du? GCilft den Lieben nicht entgegen 
Sn froher Hajt? 
Herp 
©, lak mid fie betrachten! 
230 Hab’ ich fie doch fo Lange nicht gefehn. 


Heros Gltern fommen. 


Vater 
Mein Kind! Hero, mein Mind! 


Herp 


(auf thre Mutter gueilend) 
© meine Mutter! 


Vater 
Sieh nur, wir fommen her, den weiten Weg — 
Mein WAtem wird fon fur3 — fo fern vom Haufe, 
Wl Zeugen deines gitternahen Gliics, 
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235 Bu fdhauen, wie du in der Whnen Spur 
AUntrittft das Recht, um das fie uns beneiden, 
Die andern alle ringsumber im Land, 
Wie um das Wint, mit dem feit mandem Yahr 
Vefleidet das Vertrau’n mid) unjrer Stadt, 

240 Und das — die bife Brujt! — Was wollt’ ich fagen? — 
Nun, eben deshalb famen wir hierher! — 
Ci, guten Ntorgen, Bruder! 


Herp 
Meine Mutter! 


Vater 
Sie auch! Wuch fie! Ob franfelnd fon und fdhwach, 
8 duldete fie nicht tm leeren Haufe; 
245 Seilnehmen wollte fie an deinem Glick. 
Der Wagen fat wohl zwet, fo fam fie mit, 
Erfreuten Sinns, Und wer, wenn noch fo ftumpf, 
Erfreute fich an feinem Kinde nicht, 
Wenn es einhergeht auf der Hobeit Spuren? 
250 Wer hordjte da auf fleinlich ounfle Zweifel? 
Wuf — was weitR ih? Yu, wie gefagt, erfreut. 


Herp 
Allein, fie fpricht nicht. 


Vater 
Nicht? Frag’ fie: warum? 
Gie fpricht wohl fonf{t, wenn’s aud) nidt an der Zeit, 
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Ym Haus, den langen Tag. Frag’ fte: marum? 
255 Und wieder ift’8 auch beffer, fpricht fie nicht; 

Wer Firderlides nidt vermag 3u fagen, 

Tut fliiger, {chweigt er vollig. Bruder, nicht? 


Hero 
©, guter Ohm, heif deinen Bruder fchweigen, 
Daf meine Mtutter rede. 


Priejter 
Bruder, lak fie! 


Vater 
260 So fpridh! Wein — 


Herp 
Nit fo! YNtach ihrem Herzen. 
Wie’s ihr gefallt. 


Mutter 
(balblaut) 


Mein gutes Kind! 


Herp 
Hort du? Sie fprad. OO, fiifer, fiiger Klang! 
So lange wiht gehort! O, meine Nutter! 


Priefter 
(in den Gintergrund tretend, 3u einem Diener) 
Komm hier! 
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Vater 
Nun weint fie gar! Dak doch! — 
Was fchaffft du, Bruder? 


(Gr geht nad riidwarts, die Hand dem gleidfalls dort ftehenden Tem- 
pelbiiter auf die Schulter legend) 


265 Mh, du mein Chrenmann! Was fchafft ihr da? 


Priefter 
Cin Ringeltauber flog in diefen Bufd, 
Wohl gar zu Meft. Das darf nicht fein. He, Sflave! 
Durdforjdhe du das Laub und nimm es aus! 


Vater 
Wie nur? Warum? 


Priefter 
So will’s des Tempels Ubung. 


Vater 
270 Dod) jene — 
PG riefter 
Lak fie nur! 


Vater 
Gie reden. 


Priefter 
Lap fie! 
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Herp 


(mit ihrer Ntutter im Bordergrunde redts) 

Nun aber, Mutter, hemme deine Trinen! 

Vielmehr jag’ deutlich, was du fiihlft und denfft. 

Yh hore dich und folge leicht und gern; 

Denn nicht mehr jenes wilde Madchen bin ich, 
275 Das du gefannt in deines Gatten Haufje: 

Die Gittin hat das Herz mir umgewandelt, 

Und rubig fann ich denfen nun und {daun. 

Much — 

Mutter 
Rind! 


Hero 
Was ijt? 


Mutter 
Sie fehn nach uns. 


Hero 
Gi, immer! 

Ym Tempel hier hat auch die Frau ein Recht, 
280 Und die Gefrinften haben frete Sprache. 

Doh dingftet dich thr Aug’, wohlan, fo tret’ id 

Hin awifdhen dich und fie. Rein Blicf erreicht dich. 

Nun aber fag’, ob ich dich recht erriet: 

NiGt qleihen Ginns mit detnem Gatten famft du, 
285 Und wire dir der freie Wunfd gewahrt, 

Du fithrteft gar die Tochter mit dir heim 

Aus ihres Gliices fturmbefdhiibter Kuh’ 
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Sn deiner dunfeln Sorgen niedre Hiitte? 
S's alfo? Bites wahr? Spricd) nein, o Nutter! 


Mutter 
290 Kind, id) bin alt und bin allein. 


Hero 

Wilein? 
Dir ijt dein Gatte ja! gwar er —! Gin reiches Haus, 
Sind Dienerinnen, die dein forglid) warten. 
Dann — gute Gitter! — fo vergafh ic) denn 
Das Befte bis zulest! Dir ijt mein Bruder; 

295 Der bringt die Braut ins Haus und debhnt fich breit 

Und gibt dir Enfel mit der Vater Ytamen, 


Mutter 
Dein Bruder, Kind — 
Vater 
(im Hintergrunde zum Sflaven) 
Greif herzhaft immer 3u! 


Mutter 
Dein Bruder, Kind, ijt nicht mehr unter uns. 


Hero 
Wie? Nicht? 
Mutter 
Nad manchem herben Leid, 
300 Hen Eltern doppelt fchwer, verlieh er uns, 
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> Werlich die Braut, die fein in Trinen dachte, 
Und 30g dabhin mit gleichgefinnten Wannern 
Auf fiihne Wagnis in entferntes Vand. 
Bu Schiff, zu RoR? Wer weifs? wer fann es wiffen? 


Hero 
305 So ift er nicht mehr da? Ytun doppelt gerne 
Kehrt’ ich mit dir nach Haus, feit fund mir folches! 
> Dod ift nicht er, find da nod) hundert andre 
Von gleihem Sinn und ftirrijdh wildem Wefen; 
Das ehr’ne Band der Robheit um die Stirn, 
310 Se minder denfend, um fo heft’ger wollend; 
Gewohnt, zu gretfen mit der ftarren Hand 
ns jtille Reich geordneter Gedanfen, 
Wo die Entfcliiffe feimen, wachfen, reifen 
Am milden Strahl des gottent{prungnen Lidhts, 
315 Hineingugreifen da und zu Zerjtdren, 
Hier zu entwurzeln, dort zu treiben, fordern 
Mit blindem Sinn und ungefdlachter Hand, 
Und unter folchen wiinfdejt du dein Kind? 
_ Bielleicht wohl gar — ? 


Mutter 
Was foll ich dir’s verhehlen! 
320 Das Werb ift qliicflich nur an Gattenhand. 


Hero 
Das darfft du fagen, ohne 3u errdten? 
Wie? und muft hitten jenes Mannes Blic, 
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Des Herren, deines Gatten? darfft ntdht reden, 

Miupt fhrweigen, fliiftern, ob du gleich tm Recht? 
325 Ob du die Weif’re gleich, ftillwaltend Beff’re? 

Und wagit, zu {precen mir ein foldes Wort? 


Vater 
(im Hintergrunde) 


Die Mutter flattert auf! 


Mutter 
© webe, web! 
Sie haben mir mein frommes Kind entwendet, 
Ybhr Herz geraubt mit felbftifc) eitlen Lehren, < 
330 Dak, meiner nicht mehr denfend, harten Sinns, 
Sie achtlos hort der Mahverwandten Worte! 


Hero 


(von ihr wegtretend) 
Yoh aber will mit hetterm Sinne wandeln 
Hier an der Gottin Wltar, meiner Frau; 
Das Rechte tun, nicht, weil man miv’s befabl, 
335 Ytein, weil es recht, weil ich es fo erfannt; 
Und niemand foll mir’s rauben und entziehn — 
(mit ftarfer Betonung) 


Wabhrhaftig! 


Der Sflave 


(der im Hintergrunde, auf einem SGcjemel ftehend, den Bufd ourd- 
fucht, ftrauchelnd) 


A! 
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Hero 
(umfdauend) 


Was ijt? 


Mutter 
So fiehft du nicht? 
Unjdhuldig fromme Vogel jtiren fie 
Und nehmen aus thr Jtejt. So reifen fte 
340 Has Kind auch von der Yiutter, Herz von Herzen, 
Und haben des thr Spiel. O, weh mir, web! 


Hero 
Du zitterft, du btjt bletch. 
Mutter 
D, feb’ ich doch 
Mein eignes Los, 
Priefter 


(gu dem Diener, der das Ytejt tm ein Nirbden gelegt, auf dem oben 
die briitende Taube fidtbar ijt) 


Weh nur und trag es fort. 


(Der Diener gebt.) 


Herp 
Halt du und fess’ e8 ab, wenn’s jene frantt. 
345 Gib, fag’ tc! 


(Sie hat dem Diener das Kirbden abgenommen.) 
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Armes Tier, was zitterjt su? 
Sieh, Mutter, es ift heil. 
(Die Taube ftretdhelnd) 


Bift du erfdrocten? 
(Gie fest fic) auf den Stufen der Vildfitule linfs im Vorgrunde 
nieder, das RKirbden in den Héanden, tndem fie bald dure Empor- 
heben die Taube zum Fortfliegen anloct, bald betrachtend und unter= 
fuchend fic) mit ihr befdaftigt.) 


Priefter 
(zum Diener) 
Was ift? Befahl ich nicht — ? 
(Der Diener weift entfduldigend auf Hero.) 


Priefter 
(zu thr tretend) 
Bit du fo neu tm Dienft, 
Dak du nicht weikt, was Braudes Hter und Gitte? 


Mutter 
(recht8 tm Vorgrunde ftehend) 


Mein Herz vergeht! O jamimervoller Unblic! 


Priefter” 
(gu ifr hinitber{prechend) 

350 Mun alfo denn zu dir! Schwachmittig Wei, 
Was famft du her, zu ftoren dtefe Stunde? 
Und ftaunft ob dem, was du doch laingft gewuft, 
Der heil’gen Ordnung diefes Gostterhaufes? 
Rein Vogel baut beim Tempel hier fein Met, 

355 Nicht girren ungeftraft im Hain die Tauben; 
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Die Mebe friecht um Ulmen nicht hinan, 
Wl, was fic) paart, bletbt ferne diejem Hauje, 
Und jene dort fiigt heut fich gletchem Vos. 


Hero 
(die Taube jtreichelnd) 


Du armes Tier, wie ftreiten fie um uns! 


Priefter 
360 Scheint dir das fchwer, und zitterjt du darob? 
Was willft du? joll fie hein? Komm hier und nimm fie! 
Was braudht die Gsttin dein und deines Minds? 
Nidht ehrt man hier die ird’fdhe Aphrodite, 4 
Die Menfeh an Menjchen fniipft wie Tier an Tier, 
365 Die Himnilifde, dem Neeresfaum entjtiegen, 
Ginend den Ginn, allein die Sinne nicht, 
Der Cintracht alles Wefens hohe Ntutter, 
Gefchlechtlos, weil fie felber das Gefchledt, 
Und himmilijch, weil fie ftanrmt vom Himmel oben. 
370 Was braucht die Gittin dein und deines Kinds? 
Geh hin und bette fie in Miedrigfeit, 
Sn der du felbft, dir felbjt sur Qual, dic) abmiihft; 
Sie fei die Magd des Knechtes, der fie freit, 
Statt hier auf lidter Bahn, nach eiqgnem iel, 
375 De eing’ge fie des diirftigen Gefdlechts, 
Cin Selbft zu fein, cin Wefen, eine Welt. 
Wilein, du willft es, fie ift fret, hier ninim fie! 
Bift du die Mutter doh. Du, Hero, folge! 
Die Torheit ruft: folg’ thr als Menfd, als Werb! 
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Herp 
(aufftehend, zur Taube) 
380 Da gilt e8 denn 3u reden, fleines Ding! 

(Das Korbden dem Diener gebend) 
Du ninn’s und trag e8 hin und gib ihm Freiheit, 
Die Freiheit, wie das Tier fie fennt und wiinfdht. 

(Diener ab.) 

Du aber, Ohm, fhilt meine Mutter nit, 
Denn fromm ift ihre Meinung, und fie liebt mich. 

385 Uns andre laf nur fciweigen, Stille, Gute! 

Hat er doch recht und tat nur, was ihm Pflicht. 
Soh foll mit div? Bletb du bet mir! O, Mutter, 
Wenn dich die Deinen quiilen, fomm 3u mir! 

Hier ift fein Krieg, hier fhlagt man feine Wunden, 

390 Die Gottin grollet nicht, und diefer Tempel 
Gieht immerdar mich an mit gleichem Blick. 
RKennft du das Gliicf des jtillen Gelbjthefizes? 

Du haft e8 nie gefannt; drum fei nidjt neidifd! 
Mein, frohen Wrutes folge mir zum Feft! 

395 Heut, ftolz im Sieger{dritt, und fommt der Morgen, 
Cinformig till, den Wafferfrug zur Hand, 
PVefchiftigt, wie bisher, an den Altiren, 

Und fort fo, Tag um Tag. Willft du, fo fomm! 
Sieh nur, fonft trag’ ich dich, denn tc) bin ftarf. 
4oo Allein, fte weicht. — Sie lachelt. — Siehft du, Ohm? 
(Salblaut) 
Gib nur da8 Zeicen nun! 
Du aber folge, 
Die Zeit verrinnt, man riiftet fon das Felt. 
(Ym Geben, tindelnd) 
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A > Und fiehjt du erft den Schmuef, die reichen Kleider, 
f Und was man all mir Herrliches bereitet, 
gos Du follft wohl felbjt — 
(ein paar Gehritte voraus und dann 3uriicffebrend) 
Und eile mir ein wenig! 
(Beide nach der rechten Seite ab.) 


Vater 
Nun, Bruder, aber raja) — 


Priefter 
Rafa? und warum? 
Was lange dauern foll, fet lang’ erogen; 
Wiipt’ ich fie fchwach, noch jest entliek’ ich fie. 


Vater 
Wein, bedenf? —! 


Priefter 
Zuagleich bedenf ich wirklich, 

410 Oafs heilfam fejte Mitigung der Wbfhluk 

Bon jedem irdijch wanfen, wirren Tun, 
F Du wiihltet ewig unter MNoglichfeiten, 

Wiir’ nicht die Wirklidhfett als Grengitein hingefetst. 

7 Die freie Wahl tit fhwacher Toren Spielzeug; 
415 Der Tiicht’ge fieht in jedem Soll ein MNup, 
, Und Zwang, als erfte Pflteht, ijt thm die Wahrheit. 
(Su den Otenern gewendet) 


Das Felt beginnt, 
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Nauflervs’ Stimme 
(binter der Szene) 


Hierher, nur hier, Leander! 


Priefter 
Was ift? 
Tempelhiiter 
SBwet Fremblinge, de8 langen Harrens miide, 
Sie bahnen felbft durch Biifche fic) den Weg. — 
420 Rehrt ihr zuriidé? — Diefelben find es, Herr, 
Die heute morgens fdon am Wittertor — 
Auch dort von riicfwarts wadhjt des Volfes Orang, 
Das murrend nur ertragt die Zogerung. 


Priefter 
Weis jene dort zuriicf. 
(Der Tempelhiiter nach der linfen Geite ab.) 
SVhr andern offnet 


(zu mehreren Dienern, die nad) und nad) vom Hintergrunde her aufz 
getreten find) 


425 Die duern Bforten nach dem Weg zur Stadt! 
(Zu feinem Bruder) 
Ginn’ nur indes ein Wort des Danks den Gsttern, 
Die Nahruhm dir in deinem Kind erwecft. 
(Der Alte fteht an feinem Stabe gegen den Tempel geneigt.) 
Laft ein das Volf und haltet Ordnung, hort ihr? 
Dak Nobheit nicht die {chine Feier jtire. 
430 Auch iiber euch wacht forglich, eben heut; 
Die Luft hat ihren Tag, fo wie die Gonne, 
Doch auch wie jene einen bend: Neue. 
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Tempelhiiter 
(hinter Der Gzene) 
Nein, fag’ ich, nein! 
MNauflervs 
(ebenfo) 
So hirt doch, fieber Herr! 


Priejter 


Tut eure Pflicht, du, Bruder, aber fomm! 
(Beide nach der rechten Seite ab.) 


Der Tempelhiiter 
(auftretend) 


435 Hter fteh’ ich, bier! Und wagit du’s, fiihner KRnabe, 
Und febejt iiber mic) hin deinen Fuf? 


Nauflervs 
(der gleicdhfalls fichtbar geworden ijt) 


Nicht iiber Euch, doch, febt Ybr, neben Euch. 
Und alfo bin ic hier. Leander, form! 


Leander tritt auf. 


Tempelhiiter 
OD Sugendiibermut! Ward eud nicht fund — ? 


Naufleros 
440 Midts ward uns fund, denn Fremde find wir, Herr, 
Und fommen von Whydos’ naher Miijte 
Nach Geftos her, um euer Feft 3u fhaun. 
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Tempelhiiter - 
Dod) lehrt man Sittfamfeit nicht auch bet eu? 


Nauflervs 
Wohl lehrt man fie, zugleich) mit andern Spriiden, 
445 U8: ,Set nidt bldd’, fonjt fehrft du hungrig heim. “ 


Tempelhiiter 
Sh aber — 
Nauflervs 
Sebht, indes Vhr hier Cuch abmitht 
Um uns, die swet, ftrdmt dort das Volf in Haufen. 


Tempelhiter 


Buriic da! Hort ihr wohl? 
(Er wendet fich nad) dem Hintergrunde und ordnet das Volk, das von 
der linfen Seite, nabe den Stufen des Tempels, hereindringt.) 


Nauflervs 
(zu Yeander) 
Was zerrft du mid? 
Wir find nun einmal da. Wer wagt, gewinnt, 
4so Hier ift der bejte Blab. Feft auf den Gockel 
Sets’ ic) den Fup; laf fehn, wer mich vertreibt, 
Und fieh mir nur nach all der Herrlichfeit! 
Das Gotteshauslein dort, das Tor, die Giulen, 
So was erblicft du nimmermehr dahetm. 
45s Schau’, einen Altar fest man in die Ptitte, 
Wohl um zu opfern drauf. Doc, wonad) fchauft du? 
Blick er zu Boden nicht? Ytun bet den Gottern! 
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PVefallt er Hier dich auch, der alte Tritbjinn? 
Sh aber fage dir — 
. (Das Bolf hat fich nach und nad, der linfen Seite entlang, geordnet 
bis dabin, wo die beiden Freunde jtehen.) 


Nauflervs 
(umfdauend) 
Nu, guter Freund, 
Yhr drangt gar {charf. 
(Zu Leander) 
Horjt du? ich jage dir, 
Weift du nicht heute abend flein und grop 
Mir zu erziihlen, was fich hier begab, 
Und trinfjt nicht einen groken Becher Wein 
Lautjubelnd drauf, find wir gejcdiedne Leute. 
465 Denn all der diiftre Sinn — Wflein, jteh dort! 
Die beiden Midochen! Schau’, e8 find diefelben, 
Die heute Ffrith wir fahn am Wittertor. 
Sie blingeln her. Gefallt dir cine? CGprich! 


° 


46 


Vanthe und eine gweite Dienerin haben einen tragbaren Wltar gebradht 
und ftellen ihn rechts tm Borgrunde vor die Bildfiule AWmors nieder. 


Santhe 
(waihrend de8 Zuredtitellens ihrer Gefithrtin gufliifternd) 


Dort find fte. Medhts der Blonde, Grifere. 
470 Der Braune fdeint betriibt. Was fehlt ihm nur? 


Naufleros 
Wbfichtlich sdgern fie. Hut, welch cin Blick! 
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Der Tempelhiiter 
(nad) born fommend, 3u den Madden) 
Gi ja, und nun auch ihr! Das findet fich. 
(Die Madden gehen. Bu den Siinglingen) 
Shr fceint mir raf 3u allem, was verwebrt. 


Nauflervs 


Se, wie’s nun fommt. Wer ziweifelt, der veriiert. 
(Man hat einen givetten Witar gebracht, der linfs vor GSymeniius’ 
Vildfaiule hingeftellt wird. Cin dvritter ftand fdon friiher an den 
Stufen in der Mitte.) 
Tempel hiiter 


475 Shr gebt nur Raum! Der Wltar foll dort hin. 


Nauflervs 
Hab’ ich erjt Raum, fo teil’ ic) gerne mit. 
Tempelhiiter 
Und jeid nur fittiq und vermeft euch nichts. 
(Mufit von Floten beginnt.) 


Der Zug beginnt. Buriict! Lat fret ote Mitte! 
(Das Vol€ ordnend, das auf der linfen Seite fich in Meihen ftellt.) 


Nauflerv3 
Gie fommen. CGchau’! Betrachte mir’s8 mit Fleif! 
480 Und nabht die Briefterin, ftreif’ an thr Kleid, 
Das foll den Triibfinn hetlen, fagt man, Hésrjt du? 
Unter Muftf von Fliten fommt der Zug von ber recjten Sette her 
auf die Biihne. Opferfraben mit Gefiifen. Die Oberhaupter von 
Geftos. Tempeldienerinnen, darunter Janthe. ‘Priefter. Hero, 


mit Mantel und Kopfhinde, an der Seite ihres Oheims. Jhre 
Gltern folgen. 
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Gefang 
Mutter der Sterblicden, 
Himmelsbewohnerin, 
Neig’ uns ein giinftiges, 
485 Schirmendes Aug’! 
(Die Begleiter des Zuges ftellen fic) zur rechten Seite auf, den Reihen 
des Volfes gegeniiber. Der mittlere Teil der VBiihne ijt Leer.) 


Die Priester 
(indem fie fich aufftellen) 
Den Gottern Chrfurdt! 


Das Volk 


(antwortend) 
Heil mit uns! 


Nauflerovs 
Dort fommet die Priejterin, Cin fines Weib! 
Komm, laf uns frien. Doh nein, vorher nod) fchau’ mir 
Queriiber hier dem Fupgejtell nach riichwarts, 
4g0 Wie fie die Weihen iiben, was fie tun. 


Herp 


(im Hintergrunde bei dem dort hingefesten tragbaren Wltare ftehend. 
Vor ihr Hien gwet Opferfnaben, Nauchwerk in reiden Geffen haltend.) 
Cin neuer Sprifling deines alten Haufes! 

Sei ihm geneigt, und mehr, als er verdient! 


(Sie giebt Rauchwerk in die Flamme und geht dann nag vorn. Der 
Priefter zu ihrer Linfen, hinter ihr die Cltern. Der Tempelhiiter in 
etniger Entfernung.) 
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Die Priefter 
Den Gottern Chrfurdt! 


Das Bolf 
Heil mit uns! 


Nauflervs 


Sie fommen naber. Ytun, Leander, fnie! 
(Gie fnien. Yeander hart an der VBildfaule des Hymenaus, Nau- 
Fleros ettvad 3uriid. Wuch das iibrige Volk Eniet.) 


Hero 


(ift zu AUmors Bildfaule gefommen und giekt Mauchwerk in die Flamme 
des dDaneben ftehenden WAltares. Der Priefter ihr zur Seite.) 


495 Der du die Liebe gibjt, nimm all die meine! 
Dish griipend, nehm’ ich WAbfchied auch von dir, 
(Sie entfernt fid).) 


Die Priefter 
Den Géottern Chrfurcdht! 


Das Bolf 
Heil mit uns! 


Hero 
(an der Bildfaule de8 Hymenius ftehend) 


Dein Bruder fendet mid — 


Nauflerovs 
({etfe 3 Leander) 


Siehjt du nicht auf? 
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Leander 
(der gerade vor fic) hin auf den Boden gejehen hat, hebt jest das Haupt 
empor.) 
~Y Priefter 
Was ijt? Ou ftockft? 


Hero 
Herr, ich) vergak dite Zange. 


Priefter 
500 Du haltft fie in Der Hand. 


Hero 
Der du die Liebe — 


Priefter 


Go hieR der erfte Sprud. Lak nur! Zum Opfer! 
(Hero gieft Rauchwerf ins Feuer. Cine lebhaftere Flamme juctt 
empor.) 


Priefter 
‘> Bu viel! — Doh gut! — Yun nod zum Tempel. 
Romm! 


(Sie entfernen fic). Bn die Mitte der Biihne gefommen, fieht Hero, 

alg nach etwas Febhlendem an ihrem Sdub, iiber die rechte Sdhulter 

guriid. hr Blic trifft dabei auf die beiden Siinglinge. Die Cltern 
fomimen ihr entgegen. Die Miufif ertint von neuem.) 


Der Vorhang Falit, 


Awetter Wufjue 


Tempelhain gu Seftos. Wuf der linfen Seite nach riidwirts eine 
Rubhebank, von Gebiifd) umgeben. 


Nauflervs 
(von der linfen Seite auftretend) 


Leander, form! und eile mir doc nur! 


Leander 
(der von derfelben Seite fichtbar wird) 
Hier bin ich, fieh! 
Naufleros 


So rajh? Cidoh! Man denfe! 
505 Wie lange nod), fag’ an, fiihr’ ich, zur Strafe 
pir cin BVergehn, derzeit noc) unbefannt 
Und unbegangen auch, dem Knaben gleich, 
Der feinen blinden Herrn die Strafe lettet, 
Ringsum dich durch der Mtenfden laute Stiidte, 
sro Von Feft zu Felt, vom Pearfte zum Wltar, 
Den Ort ausforfdend, der dir Frohfinn bracdhte? 
Wie lang’ fis’ ich, von Sprechen miid’, dir gegeniiber 
Und forfd’ in deinem Mug’, dem Letd’gen Blic, 
O6’3 angeglommen, ob Suu die Luft? 
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sis Und lef’ ein ewig neues Jtein, Mein, Itein! 
Wenn deine Putter ftarb, wer fann da helfen? 
War's gut und ret, dak du, ein wacfrer Sohn, 
SGolang’ die Teure lebte, fromm bemiiht 
Und ibr, der Tiefbefiimmerten, 3u Willen, 

s20 Am Strand des Mteeres wohntelt, fern der Stadt 
Und Mtenjchen fern, nur Kindespflichten iibend: 
Nun, da fie tot, was halt dich langer ab, 
Den gleichen als ein gleicher 3u gehiren, 
Mitfiihlend ihre Sorgen, ihre Lujt? 

s25 Wein’ um die Gute, rauf’ dein braunes Haar, 
Allein dann fehre zu den Freuden wieder, 
Die fie dir ginnt, die du ihr linger ginnteft. 
Sag’ ich nicht recht? und was ijt deine Meinung? 
Nun? 


Leander 
Yoh bin miid’, 
Nauflervs 
Gi ja, der grofen Plage! 
530 Den ganzen Tag, am fremden Ort, umgeben 

Bon fremden Menjcen, frohlichen Geftchtern, 
Sich urchguhelfen und gu fhaun, 3u horen, 
Ginmal zu jpreden gar. Ci, gute Gitter! 
Wer hielte das wohl aus? 


Leander 
(der fich gefetst hat) 
Und franf dazu. 
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Nauflerovs 
535 Kranf? Sei du unbeforgt! Das gibt fich wohl. 
Set du erjt Heim in deiner dumpfen Hiitte, 
Vom Meer befpiilt, wo rings nur Gand und Wellen 
Und tritbe Wolfen, die mit Regen draiun; 
Hab’ erjt das gute Kleid da von den Schultern 
540 Und umgebiillt dein derbes Schifferwams, 
Dann fiz am Strand, den angen Tag verangelnd, 
Tauch’ dich ins Meer, der Fifde MNeid im Sdhwimmen; 
ieg abends erjt — fo fand ich dich ja einft — 
Sm RNuderfahn, das WAntliz iiber dir, 
545 Des Korpers Lajt vertraut den breiten Schultern, 
JIndes das Fahrzeug auf den Wellen jhautelt: 
So fieg geftrecit und {haw mir nad) den Sternen, 
Und denf’? — an deine Yiutter, die noc) eben 
Bur rechten Zett dich, fterbend, frei gemacht, 
sso Wn fie, an Geijfter, die dort oben wohnen, 
An — denf’ ans Denfen; denf’ vielmehr an nichts! 
Sei nur erjt dort, und, Freund, was gilt die Wette? 
Du fiihl{t dich wohl, fiihlft wieder dich gefund. 
Nun aber fomm; denn fernab liegt die Heimat, 
sss Die eit verrinnt, die Freunde fehren heim. 
Leander 
Gs ift fo fcattig hier! Lak uns noch weilen; 
Leicht findet jich ein Rahn. Bch) rudre did). 
Nauflervs 
Gi, rudern, ja! Wie glangt ihm da das Auge! 
%m Steuer fiend, ausgeftrectt die Hand, 
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560 Hte prallen Arme vor- und riichwirts fiihrend, 
Setst fo, Dann fo, und fort auf feucjtem Bfad! 
Da fiihlft du dich ein Held, etn Gott, ein Mann; 
Giir andres mag man einen andern fuchen. 
Doh, shiner Freund, nicht nur ums Rudern blop, 

565 Hier fragt e8 fic) um andre, ernjt’re Dinge. 
Wir ftehen, wiff? e8, auf verbotnem Grund, 

Ym Tempelhain, der jedem fitch verjdhlieft, 
M3 nur am Tag des Fefts, von dem wir fehren: 
SGonft ftreifen Wachter durch die qriimen Biijche, 

570 Die fahen jeden, den ihr Wuge trifft, 

Und ftellen ihn dem Priefter ihres Tempels, 
Der ihn beftraft, leicht mit dem WXuferjten. 
Spridjt du? 


Leander 


Yoh fagte nichts. 


Nauflervs 
Drum alfo fomm! 
Um Mittag endet fic, des Feftes Freiheit, 
575 Und fat {chon fenfredht trifft Der Gonne Pfeil. 
Mich hiftet nicht, ob deines triigen Zauderns, 
Den Kerfern einguwohnen diejfer Stadt. 
Horft du? — Mod immer nict? — Yun, gute Gitter, 
Kehrt euch von ihm, wie er von euch fich wendet! 


580 Da lehnt er, weidh, mit mattgefenften Gliedern, 
Cin Sunge, fhin, wenngleidh nicht grok, und braun. 
Die finftern Locfen ringeln wm die Stirn; 
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Das Auge, wenn’s die Wimper nicht verwehrt, 
Spriiht heik wte Noble, frifd nur angefadht; 

585 Die Schultern weit, die Wrme derb und tiidhtig, 
Von prallen Musfeln riindlich iiberragt, 
Kein Amor mehr, doch Hymens treues Bild. 
Die Miiddhen fehn nach ihm, doc) er — thr Gstter! 
Wo blieb die Seele fiir fo art’ gen Leib? 

590 Er ift — wie nenn’ ich’8? — furdtfam, tiridt, bldd’, 
Soh bin doch auch ein riiftiger Gefell! 
Mein gelbes Haar gilt mehr als noch fo dunfles, 
Und jtatt der Snderfarbe, die ihn brunt, 
Lacht helles Wei um diefe derben Knocen; 

595 Vin groper, wie’s dem Wretiter wohl geziemt: 
Und doch, gehn wir zufammen unters Bolf, 
Jn Méidchenfreis, beim Feft, bei Spiel, bet Tanz; 
Mich trifft fein Wug’, und thn verfdlingen fte: 
Das winkt, das nicft, das lacht, das {chielt, das fichert, 

600 Und ihm gilt’8, ibm. GSie find nun mal vernarrt 
Yn derlet dumpfe Traumer, blode Schlucfer, 
Gr aber — Gi, er merft nun eben nichts. 
Und merft er’ endlich, het, was wird er rot! 
Gag’, quter Freund, ift das nur Zufall blof, 

605 Wie? oder weift du, dafs du zehnmal hiibjcher 
Mit folder Erdbeerfarbe auf den Wangen? 
Nur heut, im Tempel. Gute Gotter! war’s nidt, 
Mls ob die Erde aller Wefen Fiille 
Luriicgeflungen in den reihen SGdhof 

610 Und Méidchen draus gebildet, nichts als Madden? 
Aus Thrazien, dem reichen Hellespont 
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Vermengten fic) die Scharen; bunte Blumen, 
So Rof’ als Melfe, Tulpe, Veilchen, Lilie — 
Cin Ganfebliimcden auch wohl ab und 3u — 

615 Ym ganzen ein begeifternd froher MUnbltcf, 

Cin wallend Weer, mit Hauptern, weigen Schultern 
Und runden Hiiften an der Wellen Statt. 

Nun frag’ ihn aber einer, was er fah? 

b's Miidchen waren oder wilde Schwiine? 

620 Er wei} e8 nicht, er ging nur eben hin. 

. Und doch war er’8, nach dem fie alle blictten. 

S Die Prieft’rin felbjt; ein herrlic) prangend Weib! 

Die beffer tat, am heut’gen frohen Tag 
Der Liebe Trew’ 3u fchwosren ewigltdh, 

625 M8 ihr fich 3u entztehn, fo arm als farg; 

Der Anmut holder Zigling und der Hobeit, 

Des Adlers Aug’, der Taube fiifes Girren, 

Die Stirn fo ernft, der Mund ein holdes Lacheln, 
Salt angufdhauen wie ein fiirjtlic) Kind, 

630 Dem man die Krone aufgefest noch in der Wiege. 
Und dann! Was Schinheit fei, das frag’ du mid! 
Was weift du von des Macfens jtolzem Bau, 

Der breit fic) anfdliekt retdhhgemundnen Flechten, 
Den Schultern, die, befchamt nach riichwarts finfend, 

635 Pla raiumen den begabtern reihen Gchweftern, 
Den feinen Knsheln und dem Leichten Fup 
Und all den Schiiken fo beagliicéten Leibes ? 

Was weikt uP fag’ ich, und du fabhjt es nicht. 
Doh fie fah dich. Bch hab’ e8 wohl bemerft! 
640 Wie wir da Fnieten, ritchwirts ich, du vorn 
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Am Standbild Hymens, des gewalt’gen Gottes, 
Und fte mum fam, des Opferrauchs 3u ftreun: 
Da jtocfte fie, die Hand hing in der Luft; 
Nach dir hin fchauend, ftand fie 3igernd da, 

645 Sin, zwei, drei furze, er’ ge WMugenblicte. 
BZulewt vollbradte fie ihr heilig Werf, 
Allein noch fceidend fprach ein tiefer Blick, 
Yim herben Wider{pruc) des frojt’ gen Tages, 
Der fie auf ewiglich verfdlieht der Liebe: 

650 ,&8 tft doch fcad’!"” und: ,Den da mobdt’ ic) wohl!“ 
Gelt, lachelft doch? und fchmeichelt dir, du Schlucter? 
Verbirg{t du dein Geficht? Fort mit den Fingern! 
Und heuchle nicht und fag’ mur ja. 

(Er hat ihm die Hand von den Augen weggegzogen.) 
Dod, Gitter! 
Das find ja Tranen. Wie? Leander! mweinjt? 
Leander 
(der aufgeftanden ift) 
655 Caf mic) und qual’ mid) nicht! Und fpric) nicht ohne 
Achtung 
Von ihrem Hals und Wuchs. O, ich bin dretfach elend! 


Naufleros 
Leander! efend? — Gfiicflich! — Gift veritebt. 


Leander 
Was foradhft uP? Sch bin franf. Es fchmerst die Bruft. 
Nicht etwa innerlich; von aufen, hier, 
660 Hart an den KRnocen. Vch bin franf, zum Tod. 
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Nauflerovs 


Cin Tor bift du, dod) ein begliicter Tor. 
Nun, Gstter, Oanf, dah ihr ihn hetmgefucht, 
Nun font thn nicht mit enern heigen Pfeilen, 
Bis er mir ruft: , Galt ein, es ijt genug, 

665 Yoh will erdulden, was die Mien{chen leiden! “ 

Nun, Freund, gib mir die Hand! Ytun erft mein Freund, 
S3u fpdt befehrt durch allgu fitke Wonnen. 

Du Neugeborner, Gliiclicher! — Doh halt! 

Cin garjt’ger Fle auf unfers Subels Kleide. — 

67o KRomm mit zuriic zur Stadt; dort find die Mtidcden, 
Die wir betm Feft gefebn, noc) all verfammelt, 
Dort fieh dic) um, verlieb’ dich, wie du magft; 
Denn, Freund, die Funagfrau, die dich jest erfiillt, 
St Priefterin und hat an diefem Tag 

675 Gelobt, dem Wranne fich auf ewig 31 entztehn; 

Und jtreng ijt, was thr droht, wenn fie’s vergak, 
Und was dem Manne, der’s mit thr vergeffen. 


Leander 


Sh wupt’? e8 ja. Komm, Macht! Und fo it’s aus. 


Nauflervs 


Aus? wieder ausP Und eh’ es noch begann? 
680 Warum und wie? Hriedfertiger Gefell, 
Wagi{t du fo wenig an die hichfte Wonne? 
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Und jagjt mir das mit gucfend fablen Wangen 
Und jchlotterndem Gebein und meinjt, ich glaub’s? 
Nun follft du bletben. Hier! Und follft fie fprechen. 
685 Wer weif, ijt thr Geliibd’ fo eng und feft 
Und lift fich ldjen, folgt alsbald die Reue. 
Wer wei, ijt detne Liebe felbjt jo heif, 
Mls jest fte jhetnt? Dod, was es immer fei: 
Du follft nidt zagen, wo zu handeln not. 
690 Zum mind’ jten ferne dein Gefchict und trag’s 
Und lerne fcheiden von den KRnabenjahren. 
Wir find hier fremd. Komm mit! Wer darf uns tadeln, 
Wenn wir des Wegs verfehlen, fragen, gehn? 
Sulett gelangen wir ing Haus, zum Tempel 
695 Und ftehn vor thr und hodren, was {te fpricht. 
Dort fommt ein Madden mit dem Wafferfrug 
Sn ein und andrer Hand. Die lak uns fragen. 
Sie weif wohl — 
(er geht) 
Dod, Leander! Gohn des Gliicés! 
Was zerr[t du mids? Bletb hier! Sie felber ift’s, 
zoo Die Fungfrau, fie, die neue Priefterin; 
Nach Waffer geht fie aus der heil’gen Quelle, 
Das liegt ihr ob. CErgreif den %Augenblic 
Und fprich, nicht allgu fiihn, nicht furdtfam. Hdrft su? 
Sch will indes rings forfden durch die Bitfde, 
vos Ob alles ruhig und fein Lanjcer nab! 
Komm hier! und fag’ ich: jest! fo tritt hervor 
Und {prid) — Dod nun vor allem ftill! — Komm hier! 
(Gie ziehen fich zuriic.) 
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Hero 


(ohne Mantel, ungefahr wie zu Anfang de8 erften WAufzuges gefletdet, 
fommt mit awet feeren Wafferfriigen von der linfen Seite des Vor- 
grundes. Sie geht quer iiber die Biihne und jingt:) 
Da fprach der Gott: 
Komm her zu mir 
710 Yn meine Wolfen, 
Neben mir, 
(Neander ift, von Ytaufleros leicht angeftofken, einige Gajritte vorge- 


treten. Dort bleibt er gefenften Hauptes ftehen. Hero geht auf der 
recdjten Seite des Vorgrundes ab.) 


Nauflervs 
(nach vorn fommend) 

Nun denn, e8 fet! Du Haft es felbft qewollt. 

Kannjt du das Gliict nicht faffen und erringen, 

Go lern’ entbehren e8. Und bejjer it’s. 
715 Heift fie nict gottgeweiht, und ihr 3u nahn 

Droht Untergang? %Wuch war’s halb Scherz nur, 

Daf id dir riet, ein Muferjtes su tun: 

Doh macht mich’s toll, den Menjcen anzufehn, 
. Der witnfdt und hofft, und dem nidt Nuts genug, 

6720 Die Hand 3u ftrecfen nach des Gieqes Mrone. 

Doh ift es beffer jo.. Gliicf auf, mein Freund! 

Dein zaghaft Herz, es fiihrte diesmal fichrer 

Wis MNeftors Klugheit und WAchillens Mut. 

Nun aber fonim und lak uns heim. Doch niemals 
725 VermifR did) mehr —! 


Leander 
Sie fehrt suriicf! 
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MNauflervs 
Ci doh! 
wolg’ du! 


Leander 
Ih nicht! 


Nauklervs 
Was fonjt? 


Leander 
Shr nahen. Spreden. Ob! 


(Gie treten wieder zuriic.) 


Hero 


(fommt juriid, einen Krug auf dem Ropfe tragend, den giveiten am 
Henfel in der herabhaingenden rechten Hand. Sie fingt:) 


Sie aber ftreichelt 
Den weidhen Flaum — 
(Stehen bleibend und fprecend:) 
Mein Oheim meint, ich foll das Lied nicht fingen 
730 Von Leda und dem Schwan. 
(Weiter gehend) 
Was fhadet’s nur? 


(Wie fie in die Mtitte der VBiihne gefommen, ftiirgt Leander ploplich 
hervor, fic) gefenften Hauptes vor ihren Fiifen niederwerfend.) 


Herp 
Yhr Gotter, was ijt das? Bin ich erfdrocen! 


Die Kniee beben, faum halt’ ich den Krug. 
(Gie fetst die Rriige ab.) 
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Gin Mann! Cin gwetter! Frembdlinge, was wollt thr 
Von mir, der Prieft’rin, in der Gsttin Hain? 
735 Nicht unbewacht bin ic) und unbejchiitst; 
Grheb’ ic) meine Stimme, nahen Wachter 
Und laffen euch den Ubermut bereun. 
> Go geht, weil e8 nocd) Zeit, und nehmt als Strafe 
Des Fehls Bewutfein mit, und dak e8 euch miflang. 


Nauflervs 
740 O Fungfrau, nicht 3u fchad’gen famen wir, 
Vielmehr um Hetlung tiefverborgnen Schadens, 
Der mir den Freund ergriff, ihn, den du fiebhjt. 
Der Ntann ijt frank. 


Hero : 
Was fag{t du mir’s? 
Geht zu den Grieftern in WApollens Tempel, 
745 Die heilen Kranfe. 


MNauflervs 
Sole Krankheit nicht. 
Denn swte fte ihn befiel, betm Felt, in eurem Tempel, 
Verlipt fie ihn auch nur am felben Ort, 


Herp 
Beim heut’gen Feft? 


Nauflervs 
Beim Fejt. Wns deinen Augen. 
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Herv. 
Meint thr e8 alfo? und erfiihnt euch des? 

750 Doc) wut’ ich’s ja: frech ift der Menge Sinn 
Und ehrfurchtslos und ohne Scheu und Gitte. 
Sh geh’, und dienjtbar nahe Manner fend’ ic 
Nac) meinen Kriigen dort, die, weilt thr nocd, 
Cuch fagen werden, dak ihr euch vergingt. 


MNauflervs 


155 Nicht alfo qeh! Betracht’ ihn erjt, den Fiingling, 
Den du fo fcwer mit harten Worten filtit. 


Leander 
(zu thr emporblicend) 


©, bleib! 


Hero 
Du bijt derfelbe, jeh’ ich) wohl, 
Der heut beim Felt an Hymens Wltar fniete. 
Doc fhienft du damals fittigq mir und fromm; 
60 Mir tut e8 [eid, daf ich dich anders finde. 


Leander 
(der aufgeftanden ift, mit abhaltender Gebarde) 


©, anders nidt! O, bleib! 


Hero 


(zu Maufleros) 
Was will er denn? 
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Nauflervs 
Sch fagt’ eS ja, er hingt an deinem Blicf, 
Und Tod und Leben find ihm detne Worte. 


Herp 
Du Haft dich fchlimm beraten, quter Sitngling, 

765 Und nicht die richt’gen Bfade ging dein Her3; 
Denn deut’ ic) deine Mtetnung noch jo mild, 
So jcheint e8, daf du mein mit XMetqung denfft: 
Sch aber bin der Gottin Priejterin, 

Und ebhelos 3u fein heift mein Geliibd’. 

770 Much nicht gefahrlogs ijt’8, um mich 3u frein; 
Dem drohet Tod, der des fich unterwunden. 
Drum fakt mir meinen Krug und geht nur fort; 
Mid follt’ es reun, wenn Ubles ihr erfiihrt. 

(Gie greift nad) den Kriigen.) 


Leander 
Nun denn, fo fenft in Mteerqrund mich hinab! 


Herp 
775 Du armer Ntann, du dauerjt mich, wie febr! 


MNauflervs 
Bei Mitleid nicht, o Prieft’rin, bleibe ftehn! 
Set hilfreich) ihm, dem Siingling, der dich Liebt. 


Hero 
Was fann ich) tun? Ou weit ja alles nun. 
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Nauflervs 
So gtb ein Wort ihm mind’jtens, das ihn heilt. 
780 KRomm hier! Die Biifche halten ab des Spiihers Auge. 
Jah fese dir in Schatten deinen Krug, 
Und jo fomm'her und gin’ uns nur ein Wort, 
Willft du nicht fiten hier? 


Hero 
8 ziemt fich nicht. 


Nauflervs 
Tu’s aus Crbarmen mit des8 Tiinglings Leiden! » 


Herv 


(ju Leander) 
785 So fes’ dic) auch. 
MNauflervs 
Ya, hier. Und du zur Seite. 
(Neander fist in der Ytitte, den Leib an einen Baumftamm guriicge- 
[ehnt, die Hinde im Scho, gerade vor fich ntederfehend. Hero und 


Naufleros zu beiden Seiten, etwas vorgeriidt, fo, daf fie fic) wechfel- 
feitig im WUuge haben.) 


Hero 


(gu Ytaufleros) 
Yh fagt’ e8 fcyon und wiederhol’ es nun: 
Niemand, der lebt, begehr’, um mich 3u werben, 
Denn gattenlos zu fein heiRt mic) mein HDtenft. 
Nod geftern, wenn ihr famt, da war ich fret; 


790 Doc heut verfprach ic’s, und ich halt’ e8 aud). 
(Bu Leander) 
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PVirg nicht das Aug’ in deine Hand, o Siingling! 
Nein, frifcen Nutes qeh aus diefem Hain; 
Ginn’ einem andern Weibe deinen Blicf 

Und freu’ dich deffen, was uns hier verjagt. 


Leander 
(auffpringend) 
795 SO moge denn die Erde mich ver{dlingen, 
Sid mir verjdliefen all, mas jchon und gut, 
Wenn je ein andres Weib und ihre Liebe —! 


Hero 
(die auch aufgeftanden ift, 3u Itaufleros) 
Gag’ ihm, er foll e8 nicht. Was niitst es ihm? 
Was niibt e8 mir? Wer mag fich felber quialen? 
Soo Er ift fo fin, fo jugendlich, fo gut, 
Ich gin’ ihm jede Freude, jedes Clic; 
Gr fehre heim — 
Leander 
Sh beim? Hier will ich wurzeln, 
Mit diefen Baumen ftehen Tag und Nadt 
Und immer fdaun nad jenes Tempels Zinnen. 


Herp 
805 Hes Ortes Wadter fangen, fcad’gen ihn; 
Sag’ ihm’s! 
(Su Leander) 
Und, guter Jitngling, fehrft du heim, 
So laf} des Lebens Mii’ und buntes Treiben 
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So viel verwifden dir, als allzuviel, 
Das andere bewwahr’! So will ich auch. 

8x0 Und febrt ums Sabr und jedes naidhjte Sabr 
Buri das heut’ge Felt, fo fom du wieder, 
Stell’ dich tm Tempel, daz ich did) mag febn; 
Mich joll e8 freun, wenn ich dich rubig finde. 


Leander 
(gu thren Fiifen ftiirzend) 


D bhimmlifd Web! 
Hero 
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Nit jo! Das ziemt uns nicht. 
815 Und fieh! Mein Oheim fommt. Cr wird mic fcelten, 


Und gwar mit Recht, warum gab ich euch nach? 


Nauflervs 


Nimm deinen Krug und laf daraus mich trinfen, 
Wm bejten deutet fo fic) unfer Tun, 


Leander 
(ihn wegftofend) 
Nicht du! Gch, th! 
Hero 
(ihm den Krug Hinhaltend, aus dem er fniend trinft) 
So trinf! und jeder Tropfen 
820 Sei Troft, und all dies Mah bedeute Gliic, 


Priefter 
(fommt) 


Was fchaffft du dort? 
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Hero 


Gieh nur! ein franfer Yann. 


Priefter 
Nicht deines Wintes ijt der Kranfen Heilung. 
Sie migen gehen in WApollens Tempel, 
Dort heilt der Priejter Schar. 


Herp 
So fagt’ ich auch. 
Priefter 
825 Whlein vor allem, ob nun franf, gefund: 
Der Gittin Hain, der Prieftermohnung Ytibe 
SBetritt fein Miann, fern Frembder wungeftrajt. 
Entlaff’ ich euch, verdanft e8 meiner Huld; 
Gin gweites Mal verfielt ihr dem Gefets. 


Nauflervs 
830 Doch jah ich erjt nur viele dort verjammelt, 
Ym Tempel und tm Hain, fo Mann als Frauen. 


Priefter 
Die Zeit des Felts gibt folhem Cinlak Raum, 
Vom Morgen bis zum Mtittag wiihrt die Freiheit. 


Naufleros 
Nun denn, die Sonne fteht noch nicht fo hod, 
835 Ste brennt und bltt, dod) lange nicht im Seheitel. 
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Priefter 
Des fet du froh und nite diefe Frift; 
Denn wenn die Sonn’ auf ihres Wandels Sinne 
Mit durft’gen Ziigen auf die Schatten trinft, 
Dann tinen her vom Tempel frumime Horner, 
840 Dem Fefte Sclufp, dir fiindigend Gefabr. 
Auch feid thr aus Whydos, fagt man mir, 
Und wenig woblgejinnt das Volf uns jener Stadt. 
SBeim HFifch3ug und wo irgend fon{t im Meer 
Grhebt e8 Streit mit Seftos’ frommen Biirgern. 
845 Wuch das bedenft, und dafh der oft Gefriinfte 
Sich doppelt racht, wenn lang’ er e8 verfdjob. 
Naufleros 
Sch aber denfe: Mann, Herr, gegen Ntann, 
So hielt ich’3 gegen Sejtos’ frommes Bol, 
Much jtellen fie uns nach auf diefen Kiijten, 
850 Wir zahlen’s ihnen jenfeits, dort bei ung, 
Priefter 
Nicht ziemt e8 mir, dir Wort zu ftehn und Rede. 
Was not tut, ward gejagt, von andrem {dhweig! 
(Zu Hero) 


Du aber nimm den Krug und fomm! 
(Da die Siinglinge ihr helfen wollen) 


he af nur! 
Dort gehen Otenertnnen. 
(Er winft nad linfs in die Szene.) 
Und fo folg’. 


855 Sm Tempel harrt noc) mancherlei 3u tun. 
(Gero an der Hand fiihrend nach der linfen Seite ab.) 
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Yanthe 
(dte indejfen gefommen tft) 


Was habt ihr angerichtet, chine Frembde? 

Yeh fah euch wohl von fern. Yun aber eilt! 

Wer hie euch auch mit eurem rajden Werben 

Der Prieft’rin nahn, die fon dem Dienft gemweiht? 
860 Wiir’ id) ein Mtann, ich juchte gleich fiir gleich. 

(Mit den Kriigen ab.) 
Nauflervs 
(dem Briefter nachf{precend) 

SGelbjtfiicht’ ger, Cigenmiacht’ ger, Strenger, Herber! 

Go fcjliepeft du die hHolde Schinheit ein, 

Entziehft der Welt das Gliice der warmen Strabhlen 

Und fchmiicft mit heil’gen Vorwand deine Tat? 
865 Seit wann find Godtter neidifh, mifgejinnt? 

Dahetm auch ehrt man Himmiifde bei uns; 

Doch better tritt Zeus’ PBriefter unters Bolf, 

Umgeben von der Seinen frohen Scharen, 

Und jeqnet-andre, ein Gejeqneter. 


\ 870 Shr aber habt’s ererbt vom Morgen her, 


Den fohndden Dienft mifgiinjt’ ger Fndustnedhte, 
Und hiillet euch in Greuel und in Macht. 
Dod ift’s nun fo. Drum fomm, Unoaliicflider! 


Leander 
Ungliicflich? Meinjt du mid? 
MNauflervs 


Wen font? Yun, mind’ pa 
875 Geniigfam denn! Romm mit! 
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Leander 
Hier bin id. 
Naufleros . 
Wie? 
BGetradhteft dir nit etmal nod den Ort, 
Von dem du nun auf immer —? 


Leander 
Yammer ? 


Nauflervs 
Nicht? 
So wolltejt di —? Wie mein{t du das? Cag’ an! 


Leander 
Hord! Tint das Zeiden nicht? Wir miiffen fort! 


Nauflervs 
880 Niicfhalt’qger, was verbira{t du deen Sinn? 
Du willft doch nicht an diefen Ort zuriicf, 
Wo Kerfer, Unheil, Too —? 


Leander 
piirwahr! Das Seiden. 
Die Freunde fehren heim. Komm, flak uns mit! 
Mein Leben fet nur drmlich, fprachft du felbft. 
885 Wenn’s nun fo wenig, gdb’ ich’s nicht um viel? 
Was nod) gefdhieht? Wer weifs e8?— Und wer fagt’s? 
(Schnell ab.) 
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Naufleros 
Leander! Hdre doch! — Befaffe fic nur eins 
Mit derlei froft’gen Jungen! Frojtig? Gi, 
Das VBeifpiel lehrt’s. Doh will ich dich wohl hiiten. 
890 Und fehrft du mir zuriicf, eh’ ich’8 gebilligt, 
Soll man — So warte dod! — Hort du? Leander! 
(Unter Hindewinfen und Gebiirden des Zuriichaltens thm folgend.) 


Der Vorhang fallt. 
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Gemad im Ynnern von Heros Turm. WAuf der redten Sette des 
Hintergrundes, in einer weiten Briiftung, das hod angebradte Bogen- 
fen{ter, zu dem einige breite Stufen emporfiihren. Daneben ein hohes 
Lampengeftell. Gegen die linfe Seite des Hintergrundes die {male 
Tiir des Haupteinganges. Cine aweite, durd) einen Vorhang ge- 
fdloffene Tiir auf der rechten Sette des Mittelgrundes. Auf derfelben 
Seite, nach vorn, ein Tijd, daneben ein Stubhl mit ntederer Miiclehne. 


Nad dem Aufziehen des Vorhanges fommt ein Diener, hod in der 
Hand eine Lampe tragend, die er auf den RKandelaber ftellt und dann 
geht. Unmittelbar hinter thm der Oberpriefter mit Hero. Gie hat 


den Wtantel um die Schultern, wie gu Ende des erften Aufzuges. 


Priefter 
Des Dienjtes heil’ge Pflichten find vollbracht, 
Der Abend finft, fo fomm denn in dein Haus, 
Von heut an dein, der PBrieft’rin ftille Wohnung. 


Hero 
(um fich bficfend) 


895 Hier alfo, hier! 
Priefter 
So ift’s. Und wie der Turm, 
Yn deffen Snnern fic) dein Wohnjts wilt, 
Am Ufer fteht des Meers, getrennt, allein, 
Durdh Gange nur mit unferm Haus verbunden — 


Auf feften Mauern fenft er fic) hinab, 
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goo Vis wo die See an feinen Fithen brandet, 
Ynded fein Haupt die Wolfen Jtachbar nennt, 
Weitfchauend iiber Meer und Luft und Land — 
So wirjt du fiirder jtehn, getrennt, vereint, 
Den Mtenfchen wie den Himmilijcen verbiindet, 

gos Dein felber Herr und fomit auch der andern, 
Gin doppellebend, auserfornes Wefen, 
Und gliiclich fein. 


Hero 
. Hier alfo, hier! 
Priefter 


Sie haben, 
Sch feh’ e8, die Gerite dir verfammelt, 
Mit denen man der Priefter Wohnung fchmiicft. 
gro Hier Rollen, reich mit weifem Wort befchrieben, 
Dort Brett und Griffel, haltend Gelbjtgedachtes. 
Dies Saitenfpiel fogar, ein altes Erbjtiic 
Von deines Vaters Sdwefter und der meinen: 
Cinjt Priefterin wie du an diefem Ort. 
ors An Blumen feblt es nist. Hier liegt der Kranz, 
Den du getragen bei der heut’gen Weibhe. 
Du findeft alles, was den Sinn erhebt, 
Nicht Wiinfche wet und Wiinfche dod) befriedigt, 
Den Gsttern dienend, ihnen abnlich madt. 
(Muf die Seitentiir zetgend) 
920 Dies andere Geach, es birgt dein Lager, 
Dasijelbe, das die Nommende empfing 
Wm erjten Tag vor fieben langen Yahren, 
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Das wadfen dic gefehn und reifen, blithn 

Und weije werden, ftill und fromm und gut, 
925 Dasjelbe, das um rotgefdlafne Wangen 

Die Traume fpielen fah von einem Gli, 


Das nun verwirfliGt. — Doch du traéumft aud) jetst. 


Herv 
Sch hore, guter Ohm. 


Priefter 
Gefteh’ ic) dir’8? 
Sch dachte dich erfreuter mir am Abend 
930 Des fel’gen Tags, der unfer Wiinfaen front. 
Was wir geftrebt, gehofft, du haft, du bijt es; 
Und ftatt entziicft, find’ ich dich ftumm und falt. 


Hero 
Du weift, mein Ohm, wir find nicht immer Herr 
Von Stimmungen, dte fommen, wandeln, gehn, 
935 Sich felbft erzeugend und von nichts gefolat. 
Das Hochite, Schonjte, wenn e8 nun erjcheint, 
Sndem es anders font, als wir’s gedadt, 
Erfchrecft beinah’, wie alles Grope {chrectt. 
Dod) gdnne mir nur eine Jtacht der Ituh’, 
940 Des Sinnens, der Erholung, und, mein Ohm, 
Du wirft mich finden, die du fon{t gefannt, 
Der Ort ift ftill, die Viifte atmen faum; 
Hier ebben leichter der Gedanfen Wogen, 
Der Stirung reife fliehn dem Ufer zu, 
o4s Und Sammlung wird mir werden, glaube mir, 
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Priejter 
Gammlung? Mein Kind, fprach das der Zufall blo? 
Wie, oder fiihltejt du des Wortes Fnhalt, 
Das du gefproden, Wonne meinem Ohr? 
Du haft genannt den madht’gen Weltenhebel, 
gso Der alles Grofe taufendfach erhoht 
Und jelbft das Kleine naher riicft den Sternen. 
Hes Helden Tat, des Giingers heilig Lied, 
Des Sehers Shaun, der Gottheit Spur und Walten, 
Die Sammlung hat’s getan und hat’s erfannt, 
955 Und die Zerjtreuung nur verfennt’8 und {pottet. 
Spridt’s fo in dir? Dann, Kind, Ghiict auf! 
Dann wirjt du wandeln hier, ein feliq Wefen, 
Hes Staubes Wiinfcje weichen jeu zuriic; 
Und wie der Mann, der abends blict gen Himmel, 
960 Ym ZBrwieliht noch, und nichts erfieht als Grau, 
Parblojes Grau, nicht Macht und nicht erleuchtet, 
Doh fHhauend unverwandt, blinft dort ein Stern, 
Und dort ein getter, dritter, hundert, taufend, 
Die Ahnung einer reicen, gotterhellten Nacht, 
965 Shm nieder in die feudhten, fel’gen Wugen. 
Gejtalten bilden fich, und Mebel fchwinden, 
Der Hintergrund der Wefen tut fic) auf, 
Und Gstterftimmen, halb aus eigner Brut 
Und halb aus Hohn, die noch fein Blice ermafy — 


Hero 
970 Du weift, mein Ohm, nicht alfo fithnen Flugs 
Erhebt fich mir der Geift; fo viel nicht hoffe! 
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Wein, was not, und was mir auferlegt, 
Gedenf’ ich wohl 3u tun, des fet gewif. 


Priefter 
Wohlan, aud das. Jft’s gleich nicht gut und redt, 
Beim Wnfang einer Bahn das Ziel fo nab, 
Go drmlid) nabe fic) das Siel gu fetsen; 
Dod fer’s fiir jet. Ytur noch dies eine merf’: 
VBei allem, was dir bringt die Flucht der Tage, 
~Den erjten Anlak meid’! Wer tatenfriiftig 
In rege Leben ftiirzt, wo Menfdh den Weenfajen drangt, 
Er mag Gefahr mit blanfem Schwerte fucen, 
Se hartrer Kampf, fo rithmlicher der Sieg; 
Doch wefjen Streben auf das Sunre fiihrt, 
Wo Gangheit nur des Wirfens Fiille fordert, 
985 Der halte fern vom Streite feinen Ginn, 
Denn ohne Wunde fehrt man nicht zuriicf, 
Die noch als Narbe mahnt in triiben Tagen. 
Der Strom, der Schiffe tragt und Wiefen waffert, 
Gr mag durd) Felfen fich und Klippen drangen, 
goo Vermifden fic) mit feiner Ufer Grund, 
Gr firbdert, niigt, ob flar, ob triib verbreitet; 
AWelein der Quell, der Mond und Sterne fpiegelt, 
Bu dem der Pilger naht mit durjt’gem Mund, 
Die Priefterin, 3 fprengen am Altar, 
gos Der wahre rein die ewig fautern Wellen, 
Und nur beweagt, ijt ihm auch {don getriibt. 


Und fo flat wohl! Bedarf{t du irgend Nat, 
Such’ thn bet mir, bet detnem gweiten Vater! 
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Doc) ftiefeft du des Freundes Rat guriicf, 
-rooo Du fiindeft auch in mir den Wann, der willig 
Das eigne Blut aus diefen Adern giffe, 

(mit ausgeftrecdtem WUrm) 
Wiift? er nur einen Tropfen in der Prifchung, 
Der Unrecht birgt und Unerlaubtes hegt. 
(Gr geht nach der Mtitteltiir.) 


Hero 
(nad) einer Baufe) 

Sch merfe wohl, der Vorfall in dem Hain 

roos Mit jenen Fremden hat mir thn verjttmmt. 
Und wabrlich, er hat recht. Gefteh’ icy’s nur! 
Wenn ich nicht Hero war, nicht Priejterin, 
Den Himmiijdhen zu frommem Dienft geweiht, 
Der Simngere, der Braungelodte, Kleinre, 

roro Bielleidht gefiel er mir. — Vielletcht? — Se nun! 
Yh weifk nunmehr, dah, was fie Jteigung nennen, 
Cin Wirkliches, ein zu VBermeidendes, 
Und meiden will ich’s wohl. — Vhr quten Gotter! 
Wie vieles lehrt cin Tag, und ach, wie wenig 

rors Gibt und vergift cin Sabr. — Yiu, er ift fern, 
Sm ganzen Leben feh’ id) faum ihn wieder, 
Und fo ift’8 abgetan. — Wohl gut! 

(Ste ntmmt den Mantel ab.) 

Hier liege du! Mit wie verfdiednem Sinn 
Nahm morgens ich, leq’ ich dich abends hin. 

ro20 Gin Leben hiillft du ein in deine Falten! 
Bewahre, was du weifst, ich leq’ e8 ab mit dir. 
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Dod, was beginnen nun? Ich fann nicht fhlafen. 
(Dte Lampe ergreifend und in die Hohe haltend) 
Befeh’ ich) mir den Ort? — Wie weit! — mie leer! — 
Geng werd’ ic) dich fchaun mand flanges Sahr; 
ro25 Sern fpar’ id, was du beutt, fiir fiinft’ge Neugier. 
Horch! — C8 war nichts. — AWilein, allein, allen! ene 
(Sie hat die Lampe feitwarts aufs Fenfter geftellt und fteht dabet.) 
Wie ruhig ijt dite Macht! Der Hellespont 
Lapt, Kindern gletch, die frommen YWellen fpielen. 
Sie fliijtern faum, fo ftill find fie verqniigt. 
ro30 Kein Laut, fein Shimmer rings; nur meine Lampe 
Wirft bleiche Lichter durch die dunfle Luft. 
La mich) dich riicfen hier an diefe Stiibe! 
Der fpate Wanderer erquicte fich 
An dem Gedanfen, dah noch jemand wadht, 
1035 Und bis 3u fernen Ufern jenfeits hin 
Sei du ein Stern und ftrable durch die Macht. 


Doch wiirdeft du bemerft; drum fomm nur fcjlafen, 
Du bleiche Freundin mit dem ftillen Licht, 
(Ste trigt die Lampe.) 
Und wie tch (dfche deinen fanften Strabl, 
1040 So mage lofden auch, was hier noch flimmert, 
Und nie mehr ziind’ e8 neu ein neuer Whend an. 
(Sie hat die Lampe auf den Tifch gefetst.) 
So {pat noch wach? — Ci, Mutter, bitte, bitte! — 
Nein, Minder fchlafen friih! — Yun denn, es fei! 


(Sie nimmt da8 Gefdhmetde aus dem Haar und fingt dabei mit halber 
Stimme:) 


VY 
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Und Leda jtreichelt 
1045 Den weiden Flaum. 
Das ew’ ge Lied! wie fommt’s mir nur in Sinn? 
Nicht Gotter jteigen mehr zu wiijten Tiirmen, 
Kein Schwan, fetn Adler bringt Verlaff’nen Troft, 
Die Cinjamfeit bleibt einfam und fie felbjt. 
(Sie hat fich gefett.) 
ros0 WAuch eine Leter Leqten fie hierher. 
Yh habe nie gelernt, darauf zu jpielen; 
Sh wollte wohl, ich hatt’s! — Gedanfen, bunt 
Und wirr, durdfrenuzen meinen Sinn, 
Sn Tonen Ldften leichter fie fich auf. 


ross $a denn, du finer Siingling, ftifl und fromm, 
Yoh denfe dein in diefer jpiten Stunde 
Und mit fo glatt verbreitetem Gefiibl, 
Daf fein Vergehn fich birgt in feine Falten. 
Sch will dir wohl, erfreut doch, dak du fern; 
1060 Lnd reidjte meine Stimme bis 3u dir, 
Soqh riefe griikend: gute Macht! 


Leander 
(im Hintergrunde von aufen am Fenfter erfdheinend) 


Gut’ Nacht! 


Herv 
Ha, was ift das? Bift, Echo, du’s, dte fpridt? 
Such{t du mich heim in meiner Cinfamfett? 
Sei mir geqriift, o fdhine Nympbhe! 
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Leander 
Nymphe, 
1065 Set mir geqriipt! 
Herp 
Das ijt fein Widerhall! 
Cin Haupt! — Zwei Arme!— Ha, cin Mann im 
oenfter! 
Er hebt fidh, Fommt! — Schon fniet er in der Vriiftung. 
Surii€! Du bijt verloren, wenn ih rufe. 


Leander 
Nur einen Augenblict verginne mir! 
1070 Die Steine broceln unter meinen Fiifen; 
Erlaubjt du nicht, fo jtiir3’ ich wohl hinab. 
Gin Weildhen nur, dann flimm’ ich gern juriic. 
(Ex lapt fic ins Gemach herein.) 
Herp 
Dort fteh und req’ dich nicht! — Unfeliger, 
Was fiihrte dich hierher? 
Leander 
(im Hintergrunde, nahe beim Cingange, {tehen bleibend) 
Yh fah dein Licht 
1075 Mit hellem Glanze ftrahlen durch die Macht, 
Aud hier war’s Macdht und fehnte fich nach Licht, 
Da flomm ich denn herauf. 
Hero 


Wer dein Genoffe? 
Wer hielt die Leiter div? bot Arm und Hilfe? 
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Leander 
Nicht Leiter fiihrte mich, nocd) dupre Hilfe. 
1080 Den Fufs fetst’ ich in locfrer Steine Fugen, 
An Ginft und Gfeu hielt fich meine Hand; 
Go fam ich ber. 
Herp 
Und wenn du, gleitend, ftiirzteit? 


Leander 
So war mir wohl. 
Herp 
Und wenn man dich erblict? 
Leander 
Man hat wohl nit. 
Herv 


Des heil’gen Ortes Hiiter, 
1085 Die Wache gehen fie 3u diefer Leit. 
Unfeliger! Ward dir denn nicht geboten, 
Bat ich nicht felbjt, du folltejt fehren hetm? 


“Leander 
Yh war dabheiin, doch LieR miv’s feine Muh’; 
Da warf ich) mich ins Meer und fdhwamm heriiber. 


Herp 
rogo Wie? Von Abydos’ weitentlegner Miifte2 — </ - 
Bwet Ruderer ermiideten der Fabhrt. 
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Leander 
Du fiebjt, th hab’s vermocdt. Und wenn ich ftarb, 
Der erjten Welle Raub erliegend, fanf, 
War's eine Spanne niaher doch bei dir, 
ro95 Und alfo fiiRrer Tod. 


Hery 
Dein Haar ijt nak, 
Und nafs ijt dein Getwand, Du zitterft aud. 


Leander 
Doch zittr’ teh nicht vor Froft; mich fchiittert Glut. 


(Sm Begriff, immer im Hintergrunde bleibend, {tc auf etn Knie 
ntederzulaffen.) 


Hero 
Lak das und bleib! Kuh’ dich ein Weildhen aus, 
Denn bald, und du muft fort. Go war’s mein Lidht, 
r100 Die Lampe, die dir Mictung gab und Ziel? 
Du mahnijt mic recht, fie fiinftiq 3u verbergen. 


Leander 
D, tu es nist! O, Herrin, tu.ed nidt! 
Sch will ja nicht mehr fommen, wenn du 3zitrn{t, 
Doh diefer Lampe Schein verfag’ mir nicht! 


rros Al diefe Nacht ich fhlaflos ftieq vom Lager 
Und, dffnend meiner Hiitte niedre Titr, 
Aus jenem Dunfel trat in neues Ounfel, 
Da lag da8 Meer vor mir mit feinen Miiften, 
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Ein fhwarzer Teppich, ungeteilt, 3u jhaun, 

rrro Wie eingehiillt in Trauer und in Gram. 
Schon gab ich mic) dem wilden Suge hin; 
Da, am Gefichtsfreis, flactert hell empor 
Cin fleiner Stern, wie eine legte Hoffnung. 
3u golonen Faden taufendfach) gefponnen, 

115 Umzog der Schein, ein Neb, die tritbe Welt. 
Das war dein Licht, war diejes Turmes Lampe. 
In madht’gen Sdhlagen fchwoll empor mein Her3, 
Nicht halten wollt’ es mehr in feinen Banden; 
Wns Ufer eilt’ ich, ftiirgte mich ins Meer, 

120 Ml8 Leitftern jenen Gchinimer ftets im Luge. 
So fam ich her, erreichte diefe Miijte. 
Sch will nicht wieder fonrmen, wenn du ziirnft, 
Doh raube nicht den Stern mir meiner Hoffnung, 
Verhiille nist den Troft mir diefes Lichts! 


Hero 
1125 Ou guter Yingling, halt mich nicht fiir hart, 
Weil ich nur fchwach erwidre deine Meinung; 
Doh fann’s nicht fein, ich fagt’ e8 dir ja fchon, 
Yh bin verlobt zu einem jtrengen Dienft, 
Und fiebeleer hetfat man die Briefterin. 
rr30 Shgeftern, wenn du famijt, war ich) nod) frei; 
Nun ift’s zu fpit. DOrum geh und fehr’ nicht wieder. 


Leander 


Man nennt ja mild die Sitten deines Volfs, 
Sind fie fo ftreng und drobhen fie jo viel? 
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Hero 
Die Mteder und die Baftrer fern im Often, 
1135 Sie tdten jene, die, der Gonne Priefterin, 
Das ug’ auf den geliebten Siingling warf; 
Mein Volf, nidt alfo mordbegier’gen Sinns, 
8 fdhonet zwar das Leben der Verirrten, 
Allein ftoRt aus fte und veradptet fie, 
1140 Sugleich ihr ganze8 Haus und all die Shren. 
Das fann nit fetn mit Hero, fiihlft du wobl, 
Drum alfo geh und trage, was du muft. 


Leander 
So foll ic) fort? 


Hero 
Du follft; doc) nist denfelben Pfad, 

Der dich hierher gefiihrt, er fheint gefihrlich. 
1145 Durch jene Pforte geh und folg’ dem Gang, 

Der dich ins Freie fiihrt. 

(Mit erregter Aufmerffamfeit einen Wugenblic innehaltend) 
Doch hab’ mir adht, 

Denn — Hord’! Bei aller Gstter Namen! 

Yeh hire Tritte hierwarts durch den Gang. 

Man fommt! Ste nahn! Unfjel’ge Stunde! Web! 


Leander 
1150 Sft hier fein Ort, der fchiikend mic) verbirgt? 


Ha, dort hinein! 
(QMuf die Settentiir zugehend.) 
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Betrat{t du mein Gemacd? 
Hier bleib! Haft du’s gewagt, laf fie dich finden, jtirb! 
Sch felber will hinein. 


Leander 
Gie naben. 


Hero 
(nach der Seitentiir hingetgend) 
Hier! 
Geh nur hinetn! Und nimim die Lampe mit! 
r1g5 Caf e8 hier dunfel fein! OHosrft du? Yur jchnelf! 
Allein, nicht vorwirts dring, bleib nah der Tiir! 
Schnell, jag’ ich, fchnell! 


Leander 
Du aber —? 


Hero 

Still und fort! 

(Keander hat die Lampe eragriffen und geht durd die GSeitentiire ab. 
Das Gemac) ijt dunfel.) 
Nun! Géitter, waltet ihr in eurer Milde! 
(Gie fenft fich in den Stubl, mit halbem Leibe jitend, fo, dak das linke 
herabgefenfte Knie beinahe den Boden beriihrt, dte Wugen mit der Hand 
verbiillt, die Stirne gegen den Tifch gelehnt.) 


Des Tempelwadters Stimme 


(von aufer) 
Sft hier noch jemand wach? 
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Janthe 
(ebenfo) 


Du fiebft ja, alles duntel. 
(Dte Tiire wird halb gedffnet.) 


Wachter 
1160 Dod fab id) Licht. 
Janthe 
Das fcien dir wohl nur fo. 
Wud wohnt die Prieft’rin hier, du weifst e8 felbft. 


Wachter 
Doh, was ich fah, laff’ ic) mir nicht beftreiten, 
(Die Titre fchlieft fic.) 
Und fommt der Tag, foll es fich weifen, ob — 
(Die Worte verhallen, die Tritte entfernen fic.) 


Hero 
D Sham und Sdmad! 


Ceander 
(aus der Geitentiir tretend) 


So find fie fort? — Wo weilft du? 


1165 Bijt, Jungfrau, du noch hter? 
(Gr beriihrt fuchend ihre Sdulter.) 


Hero 


(emporfahrend) 
Wo ijt das Licht? 
Die Lampe, wo? Bring’ erjt die Lampe, fag’ ich! ; 
(Meander geht zuriicf.) 
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Hero 
DO, alles Unheil auf mein fculdig Haupt! 


Leander 
(der mit der Lampe zuriidfommt) 


Hier ijt detn Licht. 
(Er fet e3 hin.) 


Und danf’? mit mir den Gosttern! — 


Herp 
(raf aufjtehend) 

Danf, fagft du? Dank? Wofiir? Dak du noch lebjt? 
1170 Has all dein Glick? CEntfeblicer! BWerruchter! 

Was famft du her? nichts denfend als dich jelbjt, 

Und ftorjt den Frieden meiner ftillen Tage, 

Vergifteft mir den Cinflang diefer Brujt? 

D, hiitte dod) verfclungen dich das Meer, 
1175 Al8 du den Leth in feine Wogen jenftejt! 

Wir’, abgeldjt, entglitten dir der Stein, 

An dem du did), den Turm erflimmend, bieltft, 

> Und du — entfeblic) Bild! — Leander, 0 —! 


Leander 
Was ift? Was fchiltft du nist? 


Hero 
Leander, hirft du? 
1180 Kehr’ nidt den Weg zuriic’, auf dem ou famft, 
Gefahrvoll ijt der Pfad. — Entjeblich, greulich! 
Was ijt e8, das den Menfden fo umnachtet 
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Und ihn entfrembdet fich, dem ciqnen Selbft, 

Und fremdem dien{tbar madjt? — ls fie nun famen, 
1185 Dret Schritte fern, und nun mid fanoen, fahn — 

Sch zitterte — doc) nicht um mic! — Verkehrtheit! 

Ich zitterte fiir ihn! 


Leander 
Und darf ich’8 glauben? 


Hero 

Lak das! Beriihr’ mid) nist! — Das ijt nicht gut, 

Was jo verfehrt die innerfte Ytatur, 
rr90 Wusldfeht das Licht, das uns die Gotter gaben, 

Dak e8 uns leite, wie der Stern des Pols 

Den Schiffer fiihrt. 
: Leander 
Das nennjt ou fdlimm? 
Und alle Menjchen preifen’s hochbeghictt, 

(er fntet vor ihr) 

Und Liebe nennen fie’s, 


Herp 
Du armer Viingling! 
1195 So fam denn bis 3u dir das bunte Wort, 
Und du, du fprich{t es nach und nennjt dich glitciltd? 
(Gein Haupt beriihrend) < 
Und mut doch fchwimmen durd das wilde Neer, 
Wo jede Spanne Tod; und fommft du an, 
Erwarten Spiber dic) und wilde Ptsrder — 
(Mit einem Blicé nach riicwarts, zufammenfahrend.) 
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Leander 
(der auffpringt) 
1200 Was ijt? 


Herv 
OD, jeder Laut diimft mic) ein Hafcertritt! 
Die Kniee zittern, 


Leander 
Hero, Hero, Hero! 


Hero 
Lap das! Beriihr’ mich nicht! Ou mut nun fort. 
Sch felber Leite dich den fichern PBfad; 
Denn wenn fie fimen, dich hter finden, fingen — 
(Sid an der Lehne des Stubles fefthaltend.) 


Leander 
(nach einer Fleinen Pauje) 
1205 Und darf id), Jungfrau, wiederfommen? 


Hero 


Du!? 


Leander 
So meinft du: nie? — in aller Zufunft nie? 
Kennjt du das Wort und feinen graujen Umfang? 
Dann auch: du warft wm mich beforgt. Weift du? 
Ich mup zuriicf durchs brandend wilde Meer; 
r2r0 Wirft du nicht glauben, dah ic) fanf und ftarb, 
Bleibt fundlos dir mein Weg? 
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Hero 


Send’ einen Boten mir. 


Leander 
Ich habe feinen Boten als mich felbjt. 


Herp 
Nun denn, du holder Bote, fomm denn, fomm! 
Allein nist hier, an diefen Todesort. Xm Ufer 
1215 Strect eine Bunge fandig fic) ins Meer: 
Dort fomm nur hin, verbirg dich in den Biifden; 
Voriibergehend hor’ ic), was du {prichft. 


Leander 
Die Lampe aber hier, laf fie mir leuchten, 
Die Wege fie mir zeigen meines Gliicks. 
1220 Wann aber fomm’ ich wieder? Fungfrau, fprich! 


Hero 
Am Tag des nadhften Fefts. 


Leander 
Du fcherzeft wohl! 
Sag’, wann? 
Herp 
Wenn neu der Mond fich firllt. 


Leander 
Bis dahin fhleiden zehen lange Tage! 
Trigft du die Ungewifheit bis dahin? Bch nicht! 
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1225 Sch werde fiirdten, Dag man uns bemerft, 
Du wirft mich tot in detnem Sinne fdaun, 
Und awar mit Recht! Denn raubt mich nicht das Meer, 
So tdtet Gorge mich, die WAngft, der Schmer3. 
Gag’: iibermorgen; fag’: nach dreien Tagen, 
1230 Die nadhjte Woche faq’. 


Hero 


/ Komm morgen denn. 


Leander 
D Seligfeit! O Gliic! 


Herv 
Und febr{t du heim, Leander, 

Das Meer durchfdwimmend, nadtig, wie du famft, 
So wabhre diefes Haupt und diefen Miund 

Und diefe meine Wugen. Hort du wohl? 

1235 BVerfprid) es mir! 
(Da er fie umfaffen will, guviictretend) 
Nein, nein! — Mun aber folge! 
Yh Leite dich. 
(Gie geht nach dem Tifche, die Lampe 3u holen.) 


Leander 
(ihr mit den Wugen folgend) 


© hberrlich, htmmilifd Weib! 


Herp 
Was fommit du nicht? 
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Leander 
Und foll ich alfo darbend 
Verlajfen diefen fel’gen Gdtterort? 
Kein Zeiden deiner Huld, fein armes Pfand 
1240 ort mit mir tragen, meiner Sehnfucht Labung? 


Herp 


Wie meinjt du das? 


Leander 
Nit mindeftens die Hand? — 
Und dann — fie legen Lipp’ an Lippe — 
Soh fah e8 wohl — und fliijtern fo fich zu, 
Was zu geheim fiir die gefchwab’ge Luft. 
1245 Meein Mtund fet Mund, Der Deine fet dein Obr! 
Leih mir dein Obr fiir meine jtumme Sprade! 


Hero 
Das foll nicht fein. 
Leander 
Muzic) fo viel, du nicts? 
Sh in Gefahr und Tod, du immer weigernd? 
(Rindifd trowend) 
Sch werde finfen, fehr’ ich trauernd heim. 


Hero 
1250 Du, frevle nicht! 


Veander 
Und du, gewabr’! 
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Herp 
Wenn du dann gebjt. 


Leander 
(auf ein Rnie niederjinfend) 


Gewif! 


Hero 
Und mir nicht ftreiteft, 
Dah ich zu leicht die Wange dir beriihrt; 
Nein, danfbar bift vielmehr und fromm dic) fiigft. 


Leander 
Du zdgerft nocd? 


Herp 


Die WArme falte riicwarts, 
ras5 Wie ein Gefangener, der Liebe, mein Gefang’ner. 


Leander 
Sieh, e8 gefdah. 
Herp 
(das Licht auf den Boden ftelfend) 
Die Lampe foll’s nicht fehn. 


Leander 
Du fommift ja nidt. 


Herp 
Bift du fo ungeduldig ? 
So foll auch nie — und dod), wenn’s dich begliiét — 
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So nimm und gib! 
(Sie fiift thn rafd.) 


Nun aber mut du fort! 


Leander 
(auf{pringend) 
1260 Hero ! 


Herv 
Nein, nein! 
(Zur Tiir hinauseilend.) 


Leander 
Wenn ich dir flehe, Hero! 
Verwiinfat! neidijcdhes Gliicf! 
(Wn der Titr hordend) 
Doh hor’ ich Tritte, 
G8 find die ihren, nahern fic) der Tiir, 
Leis auf den Zeh’n — So fommt fie wieder? — 
Gétter! 
Der Vorhang fallt. 


Dierter Uufjug 


Offener Plak. Gm Hintergrunde das Meer. NRiicmarts, auf der 
linfen Geite, Heros Turm, mit einem halb gegen das Meer geridjteten 
Genfter und einem fdjmalen Cingange, 3u dem etnige Stufen empor- 
fiihren. Daneben am Ufer einige hochgewadjene Straiuder. Yad) 
porn, auf derfelben Seite, laufen Schwibbogen und SGiulen, die Mabe 
von Wobhnungen bezeichnend. Die rechte Seite fret mit Baumen. 
Quer in die Biihne hineinftehend eine ftetnerne Ruhebanf. 


Nad dem WAufzichen des Vorhanges hirt man hinter der Szene die 
Stimme de3 Tempelhiiters. 


Tempelhiiter 
Hierher, hierher, ihr Diener diefes Haujes! 
Dann tritt Herv ganz vorne redts auf. 


Hero 
1265 Gr ift hinitber! Wllen Gsttern OQank! 
War's doch, als hiitte fich das YC verfchworen, 
hn hier zu halten bis zum lidten Tag! 
Cin Gehen war und Kommen ohne Rub’. 
Und er jtand da, im Winkel jtill geducét; 
1270 Da endlich fam der giinft’ge WXugenblic. — 
Nun, er ift fort, und ic) bin wieder rubig. 
Auf derfelben Seite, mehr nad riifwairts, fommt der Tempelhiiter, 
ein Horn am Bande um den Leib und einen Spiek auf der linfen 


Schulter, ihr bet jeder Bewegung folgend. 
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Tempelhiiter 
Du fabhjt ihn wohl. 


Herv 
Wen doc? 


Tempelhiiter 
Den fremden Mann, 
Cr fprang nur jest ins Meer. 


Herp 
Nur jest? So raf? 


Tempelhiiter 
Dret Schritte faum von dir. 


Herv 
Und fah ihn nicht? 
(Sie geht auf den Turm 3u.) 


Tempelhiiter 
1275 Wobl fahft du ihn und mufteft wohl thn fehn. 


Hero 


(tweitergehend) 
Muk ish? Bin ich denn Wiichter fo wie du? 


Tempelhiiter 
Nidt Wachter. — war, wenn Wadhter ijt, wer wadt— 
Du wacdhteft ziemlich lang’ bet deiner Lampe, 
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Herp 
Gi, Dak du alles fiehjt! 


Tempel hiiter 
Wohl feh’ ic), wohl! 


Priefter 
(fommt von der linfen Seite) 
1280 find’ id) hier Streit? 
Herp 
(auf den Stufen des Turmes) 
Der Mann da ijt nicht Flug. 


Tempelhiiter 
Wollt’ ich nur reden, ei! 


Hero 
Er fpricjt und fpricht. 
Sq geb’. 
Priefter 
Wohin? 
Herp 


Sn Turm, 


Priefter 
Was dort? 


Hero 
Su folafen. 


(2b in den Turm.) 
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Tempelhiiter 
Bu joblafen, ja; nachdem fie lang’ gewacht. 


Priefter 
Was war denn hier? 


Tempelhiiter 
(Heron nach{predend) 
Und nennjt du mich nicht flug, 

1285 Weil id) ein Diener nur, ihr hohen Stamms? 

Meinjt du, die Kiugheit erbe eben fort 

Vom Vater auf den Sohn, wie Geld und Gut? 

Gi, Flug genug und fdlau genug und wadfam. 

(Er ftspt den SpiefR in den Boden.) 


Priefter 
Soll id erfaheen denn —? 


Tempel hiter 


(nod) immer Heron nachfpredjend) 


Gi ja, ja doc! 


Priefter 
(zum Geben gewendet) 
1290 Du leifteft, merf’ ich, felber dir Gefellfchaft! 
Yh gonne fie und iiberlafj’ dtch thr. 


Tempelhiiter 
Herr! Chen fprang ein Pitann vom Ufer in die Flut. 


Priefter 
Das alfo war’s? 


Vv 
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Tempelhiiter 
Und Hero ftand nicht fern. 


Priefter 
Er {prang wohl auch, {tand ich in feiner Jiihe. 


Tempelhiiter 
1295 Und dort in jenem Turme brannte Licht 
Die ganze Madht. 
Priefter 
Das jollte freilich nicht. 
Doh Hero wei wohl faum, dak wir vermeiden, 
Durd Licht und Flamme Bssgefinnten, Feinden 
Den Weg zu zeigen felber durch die Klippen, 
1300 Writ denen fich die Riifte gqitrtend jchiitst. 
Drum warne fie. 


Tempelhiiter 
Gi, dak fte meiner fpottet? 


| > Sie wupt’ es wobl, und dennoc) brannte Licht. 


Das madht: fie wachte, Herr! 


Kriejter 
So? 


Tempelhiiter 
3 Bis zum Morgen. 
£ Und oben war’s fo laut, und doch fo heimlich, 
1305 Cin Vliijtern und ein Maujchen hier und dort. 
Die ganze Gegend fchien erwadht, beweat: 
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Jim didt’ften Laub ein fonderbares Regen, 
Wie Windesiwehn, und webhte doc) fein Wind; 
Die Luft gab Schall, der Boden tinte wider, 
1310 Und was getint und widerflang, war nidts. 
Das Meer ftieg raufdend hiher an die Ufer, 
Die Sterne blinften, wie mit Augen winfend, 
Sin halb enthiillt Geheimnis fchien die Nacht. 
Und diefer Turm war all des dumpfen Treibens 
1315 Und feijfen Regens Mtittelpunft und Riel. 
Wohl swanzigmal eilt’ ich an feinen Fu, 
Nun meinend, jest das Matfel zu enthiillen, 
Und fah hinan, nichts jhaut’ ich als das Licht, 
Das fort und fort aus Heros Fenfter fdhien. 
1320 Gin einzig Metal Lief wie ein Wannesfdatten 
Vom Meeeresufer nach dem Turme 3u. 
Sch folg’, und angelangt, war wieder nidts, 
Nur Raufcen rings und Regen, wie zuvor. 


Priefter 
Sheint’s doch, des ganzen Wunders voller Snbhalt, 
1325 Mtit Urjad’ und mit Wirfung, fag in dir. 
Tempelhiiter 
Gi, Herr! und warum brannte denn das Licht 
Die ganze Macht bis furz, wie ich beridjtet? 
Ws mich der Spuf zum NRajen halb gebraccht, 
Trat ich ins Snnre des Gebiudes, jenfetts, 
1330 Wo an den Turm der Diener Wohnung fdlieft: 
Da fallt Santhe mir zuerft ins Auge, 
Gefleidet und gefdhmiicét, als wars am Tag. 
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P riefter 
Des Ratfels Lofung bietet fich von felbjt. 
Brag’ du das Mtdddhen. Muf fte ber. Du fennjt fie 
1335 Und weift, wie oft fie Storung fdon gebradt. 


Tempelhiiter 
So dacht’ ic) auch und jchalt fie tiichtig aus; 
S WAllein das Licht, an jenem, jenem Fenjter! 
Und dann: als fur; ic) vor tm Haine ging, 
Springt, hup! ein Plann ins braufend fchiium’ge Neer, 
1340 Und in demfelben Augenblicf tritt Hero, 
Drei Schritte faum entfernt, aus dem Gebiifcd. 


Priefter 
Wenn du vermuten willjt, juch’ andern Stiispuntt; 
Nur was dir Ghnlich, treffe dein Verdacht! 


Tempelhiiter 
Nur was mir ahnlich? Ci, ich feh’ es fommen! 
1345 Dem Diener fet nicht Urteil nocd Verjtand. 


Priefter 
Ruf mir Fanthen. 


Tempelhiiter 
K > Aber, Herr, das Licht! — 


Priefter 
Santhen, fag’ ich dir! 
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Tempelhiiter 
Und jener Mann, 
Der fprang ins Meer und gen Whydos fhmamm? 


Priefter 
Wie fag{t du? — gen Abydos? 


Tempelhiiter 
Wohl. 


Priefter 
Abydos! 
1350 kuf mir Santhen, 


Tempelhiiter 
Wohl! 


Priefter 
Und Heron fage —! 
(Cine Rolle aus dem Bujen ziehend) 
Gib ihr dies Schreiben, das von ihren Gltern 
Nur eben fam und das — Vielmehr, lak nur — 
Gag’ ihr, dak ich die Dienerin befchied, 
(Der Fempelhiiter ab in den Turm.) 
MWbydos! 
Was ift’s, dah diefer Jtame mich durchfahrt? 
1355 War aus °bydos nidjt das Frembdenpaar, 
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Das jiing{t im Hain —? Wabhnfinn, es nur zu denfen! 


Und dosh! Bit nicht das Siinglingsalter fin 
Und bleibt nicht gern auf halbem Wege ftehn, 
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Vor allem, wo Verbotnes lot? Wenn fie 
1360 Verjucht, das Abenteuer zu bejtehn, 
Das mein Dagwifdhentritt gejtort? — und Hero, 
Unwiffend triige fie des Wiffens Schuld, 
Nebjtdbem, dah fte noch jung und neu im Leben, 
Nock unbelehrt, zu meiden die Gefahr, 
1365 sa, 3u erfennen jie. — Genug, genug! 
Yn meinem Fnnern reget fich ein Gott 
Und warnt mich, 3u verbhiiten, eh’8 3u fpat. 
(Der Tempelhiiter ijt zuriidgefommen.) 


Nun? 
Tempelhiiter 
Hero halt Santhen noch bei fic. 
Die Prieft’rin rubt, gelehnt auf weichen Pfiihl, 
1370 Das Mtidchen Eniet vor ihr und fpricht und tandelt. 
Man laipt dic) bitten, Serr — 


Priefter 
Sie zbgern? Wie? 
Hei} du Santhen augenblids mir nahn! 


Tempelhiiter 


(fid nach riiwirts bewegend) 
Nun aber — 


Priefter 
Und wenn ftill aud) fonft und Flug, 
Der Wahnjinn, der das Fluge Weib befallt, 
1375 Lobt heft’ger als der Torheit wild’ tes Rafen. 


Janthe fommt. 
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Tempelhiter 
Gi, fomm nur immer, fomm nur, du Gefdmiicte! 
Hier fragt man dich, warum fo {pat du wachft? 


Priefter 
Von allem, was fich Schlinrmes je begab 
Jn diefem Haus, fand ic) dich immer wiffend, 
1380 Gelehrt durch) Mitjchuld, oder Yteugier mind’ ftens, 
Nun meldet man, dah fich in diefer Macht 
Verdidtig Treiben hier am Turm geregt; 
Much fand dich diefer Pann, da alles fclief, 
Noch wachend und gefleidet in den Gangen. 
1385 Drum fteh thm Red’ und jage, was du weift. 
(Gr entfernt fic.) 
Santhe 
Bei allen Gittern, Herr —! 
Priefter 
(guriid{precend) 
La du die Gétter 
Und forg’ erjt, wie den Mten{chen du geniigft! 


Santhe 
Nichts wei ich ja! Ich horte nur Bewegung, 
Gin Rommen und ein Gehn. Die Macht war fdwiil, 
1390 Da laufdt’ teh vor der Titr und ging dann fdlafen. 


Tempelhiiter 
So nennjt du: vor der Titr, zwet Treppen hoch? 
Sh fand dich in. dem Gang vor Heros Kammer, 


P22id 
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Santhe 
Sch war fo bang, allein; da wollt’ ich Hero fragen, 
Ob fie gebirt, und ob ihr bang wie mir. 


Priefter 
(fich wieder nahernd) 
13905 Sd) aber jage dir: du follft geftehn; 
Denn dak du weikt, zeigt mir dein dngjtlich Zagen. 


Herp 


(fommt) 
Was ijt denn nur? Warum berief man uns? 


Priefter 
Hier ift Fanthe, die du fennft gleid) mir. 
Sie wird befehuldigt, dap bei nidht’gem Ounfel — 


Hero 
r4oo Mtan tut ihr wohl 3u viel. 


Priefter 
So weifkt du —? 


Herv 
Herr! 
Soh wef nur, dak der Menfeh gar gern befduldigt, 
Und vollends diefer Mann ijt wirren Sinns, 


Priefter 
Doh ift’8 gewifk: ein Fremder war am Turm. 
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(nach einer Baufe) 
Nun, Serr, vielleiht der Uberird’ {den einer! 
1405 Du fprachft ja jelbjt: in altergrauer Zeit 
Stieg oft cin Gott gu fel’gen Menfcjen nieder. 
Bu Leda fam, 3um fiirftlichen Womet, 
Bur jtrengverwabhrten Danae ein Gott; 
Warum nist heut? zuihr? zuuns? Zu wem du willft? 
(Sie geht auf die Mubhebank zu.) 


Priefter 
1410 Sprach das der Spott? und diinft das Heil’ge dir —? 
(Zu Santhen) 
Nun, Torin oder Schuldige, gefteh! 


Santhe 
rag’ doc) nur Hero felbjt. Gite wohnt im Turm; 
War dort Gerdujdh, vernahm fie e8 wohl auch. 


Priefter 
(fic) Heron nabhernd) 
Horft du? 
Herv 
(die fich gefest hat, halb fingend, den Ropf in die Hand geftiitst) 
Sie war fo {dhon, 
Gin Konigsfind, 
( Sprechend) 
ars Jun, lichter Schwan, flogit du zu lichten Sternen? 


Priefter 
Hero! 
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Hero 
(emporfahrend) 
Was ift? Wer fapt mid an? Was willft ou? 


Priefter 
Haft du vergeffen fdon? 


Herp 
Nicht doh! Bh weif, 
Was man befdhuldigt jene, ohne Grund. 
Sei du nidt bang, Santhe, frohen Niuts! 
1420 Wenn alle dich verlieken, alle fie, 
Yn meiner Srujt febt dir ein warmer Wnrwalt. 
(Sie wiederholt fiifjend) 
Wenn fie dic) qualen, Gute, fomm 3u mir; 
Nun aber geh; fie {potten dein und meiner. 


| 


Priefter 
Bleib noch! 


(Manthe zieht fich zuriicf.) 
(Su Hero) 


Du Tiebteft nie das Miidden font; 
1425 Woher der WAnteil nun? 


Hero 
(die aufgeftanden ift) 
Was frag|t du mid? 
Sie tft gefriinft; braucht’s da noc) andern Grund? 


Priefter 
Dod) wem galt jene nichtlich dunfle Stirung? 
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Warum denn ihr? 
Priefter 
Wem fonjt? 
Hery 
Die Liifte wiffen’s; 
Doh fie verfdweigen’s aud. 
Priefter 
Nun denn, 3u dir! Man fah 
1430 Sn Deinem Turme Licht die ganze Macht. 
Tu das nicht mehr! 
Herp 
Wir haben Ol genug. 


Priefter 
Doh fieht’s das VBolf und deutet’s, wie es mag. 


Herp 
Mag’s denn. 


Priefter 
Auch viet ih dir, den Schein 3u meiden, 
Den Schein fogar! — vtel mehr noc) wahren Anlak. 
Hero 
1435 Wir meiden thn, doch metdet er auch uns? 
Briefter 
Sprid{t aus Erfahrung du? 
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Hero 
Was ijt die Zeit? 
Wie lang’ ift’s noch bis Whend? 
Priefter ' 
Und warum? 


Hero 
Gefteh’ ich’3! Sch bin miid’. 
Priefter 
Weil du gewacht? 
Herp 


Go ift’s. Der Wind fommt uns von Ojten, denk’ ich, 
1440 Und rubig ift die See. Yun, gute Macht! 


Priefter 
Am hohen Tage? Hero, Hero, Hero! 


Hero 
Was willft du, Ohm? 
Priefter 
Hab’ Mitleio mit dir felbjt! 


Hero 
Sch fehe wohl, um mid) geht mancdes vor, 
Das mich betvrifft, und nah vielleicht und nacht, 
1445 Dod) faff’ ich’S nicht, und diifter ift mein Ginn, 
Sch will dariiber denfen. 
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Priefter 
Halt vorerft! 
Du fannjt noch nicht zuriicf in deine Wohnung; — 
Erft harrt noch ein und anderes Gefdaft. 


Hero 
Gefcajft? 
Priefter 
(ftreng) 


Gef aft! 
(Gemildert) 


Des neuen Amtes Biirde. 
7450 $m Tempel iff — und dann — vergaf ich’ denn? — 
Von deinen Cltern fam ein Brief — Vielmehr: 
— Man meldet mir — etn Bote deiner Eltern, 
Von ihnen, fcetdend, noc) zu uns gefendet, 
Sei angelangt am djtlich dufern Tor, 
1455 Das abfdlieft unfern hetligen Bezirf; — 
Allein die Fifcer, die am Pteere wohnen, 
Muigtrauifeh jedem Frembden und vielleicht 
Der Storungen {don fundig diefer Macht, 
Sie wehren ihm den Cintritt bis zu uns. 
1460 \ch) gémne dir die Freude, geh du hin 
Und fprich den Mann und hore, was er bringt. 
Herp 
So mufs ich felbft —? 
Priefter 
Treibt dic) Verlangen nicht? 
Potfhaft von deinen Eltern — dann — 
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Herv 
Sq gebe. 
Priefter 
Du findelt wohl den Mtann bei jenen Hiitten, 
1465 Dod) war’ e8 nicht, und hatt’ er fich entfernt, 
So wirft du mir fon weiter wandeln miifjen, 
Bis du — 


Herv 
8 foll gejdhebn. 


Priefter 
Tritt nur indes 

Bei unfers Haujes wacferm Schaffer ein, 

Bon dort aus fende Diener, die thn fuchen. 
1470 Und, einmal da: [af dir den VBorrat zeigen, 

Den man dort fammelt fiir der Gsttin Dienft. 

Das letste Felt lies unfre Tempel nact. 

8 fehlt an Weihrauch, Opfergerite, Linnen, 

Kannft du davon mir bringen, dank’ ich dir’s. 


Hero 


1475 Dann aber Fehr’ ich heim. 


Priefter 
Gewif, wenn du 
Der Pilgerruh’ erft einen Blicf geginnt, 
Die dort ganz nah auf fchlanfen Saulen fteht. 
Vielletcht birgt unfer Mann fich dort zumeift. 
Much haben Waller fich, fo heift’s, verfammelt, 
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1480 Die ferneher zu unferm Tempel ziehn. 
Tritt unter fie und fprid) ein niiklid) Wort, 
Den Opfern, die fie bringen, wohne bet; 
Und haft du fo dein heilig Wmt vollbradt — 
€8 mare denn, der Riidweg ginnte Zeit — 


Hero 
1485 Genug, o Herr! beinah’ fagt’ ich: 3u viel. 
(Cinfdmeidelnd) 
Gefteh’ ich dir’s, ich bliebe Lieber hier. 
Priefter 
(rubig) 
Dod muf es fein. 


Hero 


Mu es? Yun, fo gefdheh’s. 


Priefter 
Nimm nur die neue Freundin mit, Santhen, 
Die dir fo fehr gefallt, das fiirzt den Weg. 


Hero 
1490 Haft du doch recht, und alfo will ich tun. 
Santhe, fomm und feite mich den PBfad! 
Dein froh Gefprich laf; uns den Weg verfiirzen, 
Und werd’ ich miid’, fo leih mir deinen Arm! 


Du aber, ftille Wohnung, febe wohl! 
1495 Gh’ noch der Abend graut, feh’ ich dich wieder. 
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Wo bijt du? — Ah! — Sei heute Hero du 
Und denfe, {pric fiir mic)! Cin andermal 
Bin id) Fanthe gern — Und fei nicht graémlich, horjt du? 
(Santhens Nacfen umfcjlingend, ab.) 


Priefter 

Bihn’ ic) den Grimm in meiner tiefften Brujt? 
1500 Rein Zyweifel mehr, die Seichen treffen ein. 

Gin Mann dem Tempel nah, und Hero wei es. 

Und einer war’s von jenen Jiinglingen, 

Leander und Maufleros hiefen fie, 

Die, aus Abydos, ic) tm Haine traf; 
1505 Ob aber fdjon fett lang’ mit Heuchlerfunft 

Sie mir’s verbirgt, ob mun erjt heute, jetst erjt — 


Naufleros und Leander. Welcher war’s? 
(Die flacen Hinde vor fich hingeftrectt) 
Yn gleichen Schalen wiig’ ich ener Los. 
Die Namen beide ahnlichen Gebhalts, 
15to OHte Zabhl der Laute gleich) in etn und anderm, 
Desfelben Wnfpruchs jeder auf das Glick: 
Sndes der cine doch ein Lebender, Befeelter, 
Sein Freund cin Toter ijt, fdhon jetso tot; 
Denn, weil fie fern, leq’ ich die Schlingen aus, 
1515 DOte thn verderben, fehrt der Miihne wieder. 


Unfeliger! Was ftrectteft du die Hand 
Nach meinem Rind, nad) meiner Gitter Cigen? 
(Nach riicfwirts gewendet) 
Ha, Mlter, du noch hier? Lafy uns hinauf! 
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Exforjden jedes Zeiden, das der Tat, 
1520 Der nod) verbiillten, sunfeln Fuftritt zeigt. 
Kommet dann die Yacht und fiehjt du wieder Licht — 


Und doch, wer weif, ob wir uns nicht getiufdt? 
Sift Zutraun blind, fieht Argwobhn Leicht 3u viel, 
(beftig) 
Bum mindeften befehl’ ich div, 3u zrweifeln, 
1525 Bis ich dir fage: Glaub’s! Crichricé nicht, Wter! 
Geh nur voran und offne jene Tiir! 
(Der Alte geht dem Turme 31.) 


Der Priefter 
(im Begriff, ihm 3u folgen) 
portan fei Kuh’. Der Torheit Werf vergeh’! 
Der Morgen find’ es nicht. Cs fei gewefen. 
(Mit dem Diener in den Turm ab.) 


RKurze Gegend. Rechts im Vorgrunde Leanders-Hiitte. Daneben ein 
Baum mit einem Votivbilde. 


Nauflervs 


(fommt und bleibt vor der Hiitte ftehen, mit dem Fuh auf den Boden 
{tampfend) 


Leander, hir’! Neach{t du nicht auf? — Leander! 


1530 Wis jest hat meine Soragfalt thn bewahrt. 
Yh lief ihn geftern abends in der Hiitte, 
Und heute tat, die Machbarn fagen’s, 

Sich noch nicht auf dte feftverfcdhloff/ne Titr. 
Do gilt’s, 3u wachen noch, 3u hiiten, forgen. 
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1535 Was aber zbgert er? es ijt fcon fpat. 
Hat allzugroRer Schmerz; —? Wie, oder gar? 
Vergak vielleicht den Gram und feine Leiden 
Und tréumt nun langgeftrecft? Leander, ho! 
Lang{hlafer, Ohneforg’! Beim Sonnengott, 
1540 Mtach{t du nicht auf, fo fpreng’ ic) dir die Tiir. 


Mit alledem dimft’s mic) doc) jonderbar — 
(Gr fieht durch die Spalte.) 


Leander 
(tritt linf8 tm Dintergrunde auf) 


Hubhup! 


(Gr gteht fic) wieder guriicf.) 


Nauflervs 
(rajch umgewenbdet) 


Wer da? Freund oder Feind? 


Leander 
(vortretend) 
Ha! Ha! 
Grfdrect? 
(Gr trigt einen Stab in der Hand und unter dem Arme ein Sdleter- 
tuch, deffen eines Ende er wiihrend de8 folgenden in eine Sebleife 
bindet.) 


Nauflervs 
Du felbft? Und aljo fpsttifa 
Geniiber deinem Meijter, deinent Herrn? 


1545 Und dann — Was diinft mir denn? — Wo fommft du 
ber? 
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Verliek id) dich nicht abends in der Hiitte? 

Und heute — fieh, ich weif, die Madhbarn fagen’s — 
Ging nod nicht auf die fejtverfchloff’ne Titr. 

Wo fommit du ber und wie? 


(Gr greift mit der Hand hin, um Leanders Befdiftigung zu unter- 
bredjen.) 


Leander 
(zuriidfehrend) 


Mein Stab, mein Wimpel, ei! 


Nauflervs 


1550 Dein Haar ijt feucht, die jchweren Kleider Fleben, 
Du warft im Meer. 


Leander 


Wie biindig fchliekt der Mann! 
(Er geht wahrend des folgenden nach riiwarts zum Baume und legt 
Stab und Sajleier auf einer Crderhihung unter dem Gdtterbilde 
nieder.) 


Nauflervs 
(feinen Bewegungen folgend) 
Ym Meer? Weshalb? Du warft dod nicht —? 
Leander! 
Weipt du? Sie jenden Spaher aus von Sejtos, 
Wn unjerm Ufer hat man ihrer {don gefehn. 
rsss Wenn nun fo weit, bis iiber Mteeresgrenze 
Yhr Argwohn reicht, unt wie vtel ftrenger denfft du 
Das Fenfeits dir bewad)t, uns feind von je? 
Der wir’ ein Tor, der irgend es verfudte, 
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Bu ftiirzen fich ing aufgefpannte Yet. 
1560 Dann aber: wie? 


Leander 
(der wieder zuriicigefommen ijt, nach riidwarts fprechend) 


Bewahre mir’s, du Gott! 


Nauflervs 
Noch etnmal: wie? Ou weit, ich brad) das Steuer 
Von deinem Kahn, und alle Mtachbarn hielten 
Auf mein Gefuch die Machen unterm Schlop. 
Wenn nun zu Schiffe nicht, wie fonjt? Denn fcwim- 
mend, 
1565 Ceander, fwimmend —! Kennft du auch den Raum, 
Der trennt °bydos’ Strand von Sejtos’ Kiijte? 
Rein Lebender fimmt lebend driiben an; 
Denn hielte auch die Kraft, fo ftarren Klippen, 
Die reichen rings, fo weit das Ufer reicht, 
157o Kein Rubheplas, noch Anfurt, feine Stelle, 
Die fichre Landung beut. 


Leander 
Sieh nur! So fchroff? 


Nauflervs 
Nun ja: Cin Ort tft swifcen fcharfen Kippen, 
Dort mag ein Glitcfsfind, das ihn nidt verfeblt, 
Sn finftrer Macht, dort mag dem Land er nahn, 
1575 Cin Turm fteht da, voreinft 3um Schub gebaut; 
Gest wohnt die Priejterjungfrau drin, die etnft wir 
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Ym Haine fahn. Du wohl feitdem — Leander! 
Virg nicht dein Wig’! gu fpat! Denn es geftand. 


Nun, du warit dort heut nacht, ftatt hier 3u rubn, 
1580 Handjit gliiclic) aus den einz’gen Blak der Landung 
Und ftandjt am Turm, den feuchten Blicf empor, 
Viebiugelnd mit dem Licht in ihrer Rammer; 
Sabjt thre Schatten an den Wanden fliehn, 
Begliicét, um hdhern Preis nicht, als den Tod, 
1585 Sm Ubermaf von fo viel Gliic zu fehwelgen. 


Leander 
Armfeliger! 


Naufleros 
Auch das! Die Schild’rung war zu fdhwach. 
Du fabhft fie, fprachft mit ihr, fand{t Haus und Pforte 
Gedffnet, unbewadst, tratjt ein —? 


Leander 
(fich in feine Urme werfend) 
Naufleros! 
Siubhlit du den Kup? Und weit du, wer ihn gab? 


Naufleros 
1590 Yahi ab! Dein Kuk ift Tod! 


Ceander 
So furchtjam? 
Naufleros feig? 
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Nauflervs 
Jun ja, teh jeh’ es wohl, wir haben, 
Die Plage haben wir getaujdt. Gc) furdtjam, 
Du fiihn; Leander frohen Wiuts, Jtaufleros — 
Yh werde doch nicht gar noch meinen follen? 
isos Wohlan, geh in den Tod! Ytur eines, 
Cin Cinziges ver[prid) mir: Diefes Meal, 
Diesmal fuch’ nur thn nicht; bleib fern von Seftos! 
Damit, wenn du nun daliegft, bleich und falt, 
Soh mir nicht fagen miiffe: Ou warjt’s, du, 
1600 Der treulos jeine Freundespflicht verjaiumt, 
hm felber wies die todgejcdhwellten Friidte, 
Selbjt wob das Jets, das flanimernd ibn wmfing. 
(Cin Knie gur Erde gebeugt) 
Leander! 


Leander 
Bift du franf? Was fommt dir an? 


Nauflerovs 
Haft du doch recht, und fiirder auc) fein Wort! 
1605 Wer fprad’ auch wohl zum brandend tauben Neer, 
3um lauten Sturm, dem wilden Tier der Wiifte, 
Das achtlos folgt der angebornen Gier? 
Darum fein Wort! Mur, denf]jt du irgend nod 
Der Freundfchaft, die uns einjt —? 


Leander 
Naufleros! einft? 
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Nauflervs 
r6r0 La} das! C8 fpridjt die Tat. Schein’ ich dir irgend 
Nod eines fleinen, armen Dienjtes wert, 
Tu mir die Lieb’ und ffne jene Tiir. 


Leander 
Wojzu? 
Nauflervs 
Jqh bitte dich. 
Leander 
Der Schliiffel, weift du, 
Liegt unterm Stein. 
Naufleros 
Tu’s jelbjt. 


Leander 
(der die Tiir der Hiitte gesffnet hat) 
8 tft gefchebn. 
Nauflervs 
1615 Wobhlan! und dap ich danfbar mich erweife: 
Geh dort hinein! 
Veander 


Yoh nicht. 


Nauflervs 
Du follft! Ou muft! 
Der Stiirfre war ich ftets, der YUltre bin ich, 
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Und jest ftablt Gorge dreifac) meinen Arm. 


(Leander anfafjend) 
So fajj’ ich dich, fo halt’ ich dich, fo driicf’ ich 
1620 Dic) an den Grund. Gehordjt du wohl? 


Leander 
(mit gebrocdenen Rnien) 


Halt ein! 


Naufleros 
(thn foslafjend) 


Armfeliger! von Lieb? und Wellen matt! 
Und nun hinein! 


Leander 
(zuriidweidend) 


piirwahr, ich werde nicht! 


Nauflervs 


(ihn anfaffend und 3uriiddringend) 


Du wirft, du follft, du mut! 


Leander 
Lap ab! 


Nauflervs 
Vergebens! 
(Gr hat ihn in die Tiir gedriingt, die er jet rafd) an fic) gteht.) 
Nun gu die Tiir! 
(Er dreht den Saliiffel.) 
Und fdwimm du fiinftig wieder! 
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1625 ch will ale Sdlieger felbft dir Mahrung bringen; 
Dod da du nicht entfommft, bin ich dir gut. 


Leander 
(von innem) 
Naufleros! 


Nauflervs 
Nein! 
Leander 
Gin Worthen nur! 


Nauflervs 
Nicht eins! 
Leander 
Dod wenn mein Heil, mein Leben dran gefniipft, 
Dak du mich horjt? 
Nauflervs 
Was alfo wir’ e8 denn? 


Leander 
1630 Jtur eine Spanne weit mach’ auf die Tiir! 
Mein Dafein ijt bedroht, wenn du’s verweigerft. 


Nauflervs 


Nun, handbreit sffn’ ic) denn. 
(Zuriicpralflend) 


Ha, was ijt das? 
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Ceander 
(ftiirzt aus der Hiitte, das Haupt mit einem Helme bedect, den Schild 
am Urme, ein blopes Gdwert in der Hand) 


Komm an! fomm an! Warum nicht haltit du mich? 
Noch ift mir meines Vaters Helm und Schwert, 
1635 Und Sod draiut jedem, der fic) widerjest! 


Tor, der du Hijt! und denfft du, den zu Halten, 
Den alle Gotter fchiiben, leitet ihre Mtacht? 
Was mir beftimmt, ich will’s, ich werd’s erfiillen; 
Kein Sterblicer halt Gstterwalten auf. 


1640 Shr aber, die ihr rettend mic) bejdhirmt 


Durd Wellennacdht: 
(er fniet) 


Pofeidon, micht’ger Gott! 
Der du die Waffer legtejt an die Siigel, 
Den Tod mir fceuchteft von dem feuchten Ntund! 
Zeus, michtig iiber allen, hehr und grog! 
1645 Und LiebeSgottin du, die mic) berief, 
Den funodlos Yteuen, lernend zu belehren 
Die Unberidteten, was dein Gebot, 
Steht ihr mir bei und [eitet wie bisher! 


(Aufftehend und Schild und Schwert von fich werfend, den Helm nod 
immer auf dem Haupte) 


Drum feine Waffen! Cuer Sdhub geniigt. 
1650 Mit ihm geharnifdt wie mit ehr’ner Wehr, 
OStiir;’ ich mich fiihn in Mitte der Gefahren. 
(SG@nell den Stab mit dem Sehleiertude aufnehmend und die darin 


gefniipfte Scjletfe an die Spike des Stabes befeftigend, indes er das 
andere Ende mit der Hand daran fefthalt) 
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Und diejfes Tuc, geraubt von heil’ger Stelle, 
Schwing’ ich als Wimpel in vermeff’ner Hand; 
€8 weit den Weg mir durch) die Wafferrwiijte! 
1655 Und apt etn Gott erreichen mich die Miifte, 
Pflanz’ id), ein Sieger, e8 auf den erjtieqnen Strand. 
Erlieg’ ich, jei’s dDurd) euch! Und alfo fort! 
(Das Tuc flaggenartig {chwingend) 
Amor und Hymen, ziehet ihr voran, 


Sah fomm’, ich folg’, und wire Tod der dritte! 
(Gr eilt fort.) 


Naufleros 
1660 Gr ift von Ginnen! Hodrjt du nicht? Leander! 
(Die Waffen aufnehmend) 
Noch geb’ id) ihn nicht auf. Die Freunde famml’ id, 
Wir halten ihn, und war’ e8 mit Gerwalt. 
Dort fchleicht ein Mann, gebhiillt in dunfeln Mantel, 
Cin Spiher jenes Tempels {chon vielleicht. 


1665 Sch meid’ ibn, folge jenem. © metn Freund! 
(Ex zieht fich, ausweidend, nach der entgegengefebten Seite guriicf.) 


Plat vor Heros Turm, wie zu Anfang diefes Aufzuges. 


Hero fommt, die Hand auf Santhens SGchulter gelegt. Diener mit 
Gefapen folgen. 


Herp 
Tragt die Gefafke nur hinauf zu meinem Ohm; 


Sagt ihm — Ihr wift ja felbft. — Vch bleibe hier. 
(Sie fet fich.) 
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War diefer Mann doch, meiner Cltern Bote, 
Wie Hoffnung, wie das Gliic: man fucht’s, es flieht 
1670 Und lagt uns fo zuriicf. 


Janthe 
Du gingft fo rafd. 
Hero 
Nun, ic) bin wieder da. 
Yanthe 


Willft du nicht Lieber 
Hinauf in dein Gemadh? 


Hero 
Nein, nein, nur hier. 
S73 noch nicht Whend? 


Santhe 


Raum. 


Herp 
(den Kopf in die Hand geftiitst) 
Nu, nu! Ci nu! 
Tempelhiiter 
(fommt von der linfen Geite) 


So bijt du hier? Wir harrten deiner langft. 


Hero 
1675 Vingft alfo? lingft? Bch glaub’, ihr fpottet mein! 
Ging ic) nicht unverweilt, den Boten fucdend, 
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Der ewig mir entfdwand, jest hier, nun dort. 
Mit Whficht tatet thr’s. Weifk ich, warum? 


Tempelhiiter 


Der Bote fam auf andern Wegen her, 
1680 Du warft faum fort. Cr ift bet deinem Ohm. 


Hero 
Und ihr lieRt unberichtet mid? Doch immer! 
Cin andermal will ic) wohl Fliiger fein. 


Tempelhiiter 
Dein Oheim harrt im Tempel. 
Hero 
So! 
Gr wird noch harren, denn ich bleibe hier. 
Tempelhiiter 
1685 Doch er befahl — 
Hero 


Befahl er dir, fo tu’s; 
Sh denfe, fiinftig felb{t mir zu gebieten. 


Geh nur! 
(Zu Santhen) 


Du immer auch, 


Santhe 
Befiehl{t du irgend fonft — 
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Hero 
Yeh nicht. — Und doch! Wenn’s felber dir gefallt, 
Geh nur hinauf, bereite mir die Lampe, 
1690 GieR Ol noch zu, genug fiir viele Beit. 
Und fommt die Macht — allein, das tu’ ich felbft. 
(Dte beiden geben.) 


Hero 
Und fommt die Yacht — Sie bricht ja wirflich ein. 
Da tft mein Turm, dort fliijtern leije Wellen, 
Und geftern war er da, und heut verjprach er — 

1695 War's gefiern aud)? Wich deucht, e8 war’ fo lang’, 
Mein Haupt tft fhrwer, die wirren Bilder fchwimmen. 
Des Tages Glut, die Gorge jener Nacht, 

Dte feine Nacht, ein Lag in Angft und Wadhen — 
Das liegt wie Blei auj meinem triiben Ginn. 

r7oo Und doch etn Lichter Bunt in all dem Dunkel: 

Er fommt. GewifR? Yur noch dies cine Mal, 
Dann bleibt er fern. — Wer wei}? — Auf lange Zeit. 
Und fpdt erft, fpat — ih mu nur wadfam fein! 

(Den Kopf in die Hand lehnend.) 


Der Priefter fommt mit dem Tempelhiiter. 


Priefter 
So fommt fie nidjt? 
(Der Tempelhiiter zeigt fdweigend auf die Rubende.) 


Priefter 
(ju thr tretend) 


Hero! 
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Herp 
(auffdrecfend) 


Bijt du’8, mein Freund? 
Priefter 
1705 Sch bin’s, und bin dein Freund. 
Herp 
(aufjtehend) 
Sei mir geqriift! 
Priefter 
Mir tut es leid, dah du tm Grren gingft: 
Der Bote deiner Eltern, weift du wohl —? 


Hero 
Yh weif. 
Priefter 
Gr bracdjte Briefe mit, {te fiegen 
Yn deinem Turmgemad. — Holt du fie nicht? 
Hero 
r710 Auf morgen Lef’ ich fie. 
Priefter 
Nicht heut? 
Herp 
Nicht jest. 
Priefter 
Bu wiffen, wie fie leben, retgt dich nidjt? 
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Herp 
Nur furz ift’s, dak fte fchieden; fie find wobl. 


Priejter 
Bift du fo ficer des? 


Herv 
Sch bin e8, Herr! 
Aufs Beugnis einer feligen Empfindung, 
1715 Die mich durdhjtromt, mein Wefen ftill verflart, 
Daf alle, die mir teuer, froh und wobl. 


Priefter 
Wie oft taufat cin Gefiihl. 


Herp 
Was tiufdte nie? 
Bleibt mir die Wahl, wah!’ ich die fiikre Tiufdung. 


Priefter 
Wo tft Santhe? 
Hero 
ben ging fie bin. 


Priejter 
1720 Yah den Ereigniffen der letsten Zeit 
Kann fie nicht weilen mehr in unfrem Harufe. 


Hero 
Sch fagte dir, du tuft dem Middhen unrecht. 
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PB riefter 
Doh wie erweifeft du’s? 


Hero 
Sch glaub’ es fo. 


Priefter 
Auf ein Gefiihl auch? 


Hero 
Auch auf ein Gefiihl. 


Priefter 
1725 Dod) id) will Kfarheit, und Santhe fchetde. 


Hero 
Verzeih! Du weift, das fann nicht ohne mich. 
Die Madchen find der Priejterin befohlen, 
Und meine Rechte fenn’ ich fo wie meine — 
Sch fenne, Herr, mein Recht. 


Priefter 
Wie meine Pflidten; 
1730 Du wollteft fagen fo? 


Hero 
Sch wollte, Herr, 
Und fag’ e8 jest: auch metne Pflichten fenn’ ich; 
Wenn Pflicht das alles, was ein rubig Her3, 
Ym Cinflang mit fich felbft und mit der Welt, 
Dem Recht geniiber ftellt der andern Menfdjen. 
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Priefter 
1735 Dem Recht der Gdtter nicht? 


Herp 
Lag uns nicht fliigeln! 
Gib deinem Bruder und dir felbjt fein Teil; 
Die Gitter find 3u hoch fiir unfre Rete. 


P riejter 
Du bift geretft. 
Hero 
Nun, Herr, die Sonne f{cheint, 
Und auch der Mond laipt wachjfen Gras und Kraut. 


Priefter 
1740 Da du fo ftreng ob deinen Redhten hiltit, 
So muf ich bitten dich, mir zu verzeihn, 
Da ich erbroden deiner Nutter Schreiben. 


Hero 
Was mein ijt, ijt auch dein. 


Priefter 
Sch wollte wobl, 
Du lLifeft diefen Brief, ob einer Warning, 
r745 Die er enthilt. 
Hero 
Gewif, ich werde, Morgen. 
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Priefter 
Nein, heut! Weir's nicht zu viel, ih bate dtc, 
Ybhn jetst zu holen, gleich. 


Herv 
Du gualft mich, Ohm. 
Wein, damit du fiehjt — Sit’s nod nidt Wbend? 


Priefter 
Beinah’. 
Herv 
Sqh hole denn das Schreiben, 
(mit verbindficdem Wusdruc) 
1750 Damit du fiehjt, wie fehr ich dir 3u Dienft. 
(26 in den Turm.) 


Priefter 

Mein Fnnerftes bewegt fich, {haw’ ich fie! 

Go ftill, jo flug, fo Cbenmaf in jedem, 

Und immer deucht es mir, id) miipt’ thr fagen: 

Sli? auf! Das Unheil gahnt, ein AWbgrund, neben div! 
1755 Und doch ijt fie 3u ficher und gu feft. 

Gon’ ich thr Zeit, und taucht thr heller Ginn 

Auf aus den Fluten, die ihn jest umnaddhten, 

Denft fie auf Mtttel nur, ihn zu erretten, 

Entzieht den Strafbar’n unfrer Schlingen Haft 
1760 Und ift fo mehr und ficjrer Dann verforen. 


Bwar, muf fie fchuldig fein? Wenn ein Verwegner 
Das Unerlaubte tollfiihn unternahm — 
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Sei’8 auch, dak fie beriihrt nach Sugendart — 
Muff im Verftindnis fie ihm felbjt die Zeichen, 
1765 Die Meittel felbjt thm bieten feiner Tat? 
(Mm Fenfter des Turmes erfceint die Lampe.) 
Was dort? Die Lampe jtrahlt. Unfelig Madden! 
Sie leuchtet deiner Strafe, deiner Schuld. 


Tempelhiiter 
(fommt) 


Siehjt du das Licht? 


Priefter 
Soh feb’s. Sprachft du die Fifer? 


Tempelhiiter 
Ya, Serr, Sie rudern nicht, wie du befabhlft, 
1770 Heut nacht ins Meer, das hoch geht ohnebin. 


Priefter 


So beffer denn! Du folge nun, fie fommt. 
(Gie entfernen jich nad) der linfen Cette.) 


Hero 
(fommt 3uviid mit einer Rolle) 
Hier tft detn Brief. Ytimmiit du thn nicht ?— Gi ja! — 
Wo ging er mir nur hin? — Er fommt wobl wieder. 
(Gie fteckt den Brief tn den Giirtel.) 


Wie {chin du brennft, o Lampe, meine Freundin! 
1775 Mod) ift’s nicht Nacht, und doch geht alles Licht, 
Das ringsumber die laute Welt erleuchtet, 
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Von dir aus, dir, du Sonne meiner Nacht. 
Wie an der Mutter Bruft hiingt alles Wefen 
Wn deinem Umfrets, faugend deinen Strahl. 


1780 Hier will ich fiben, will dein Lidt bewahren, 
Daf es der Wind nicht neidifchh mir verldfdt. 
Hier tit es fiihl, im Turme fawiil und fdlafrig, 
Die dumpfe Luft driicft dort die Wugen 3u; 

Das aber foll nicht fein; es gilt, 3u wachen. 
( Gie fist.) 


1785 Sie haben mich geplagt den langen Tag 
Mit KRommen und mit Gehn. Yticht abfichtlos! 
Allein weshalb? Warum? FVch weifs es nicht. 
(Den Kopf in die Hand gejentt) 
Doc immerhin! Driicft erft nidjt mehr die Stirn, 
Grfenn’ ich’S wohl. Und dann —foll auch — wenn 


nur — 
(Emporfahrend) 
1790 «6=( UWas ijt? Wer fommt?— Joh bin allein. Der 
Wind nur 


Weht fchirfer von der See. — So beffer denn 
Treibjt du den Holden friiher ans Geftade. 
Die Lampe brennt noch hell. Pfui, wer wird traiumen? 
Hellauf und frijdh! Der Liebe fithe Wacht! 
(Den Kopf wieder in die Hand geftiizt) 
1795 Genau befehn, wollt’ ich, er fime nit. 
Yhr Argwohn tit gewecft, fie lauern, fpiahn. 
Wenn fie ihn trafen — mitleidvolle Gotter! 
Drum wir’ es beffer wobl, er fime nicht. 
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Allein, er wiinfeht’s, er flehte, bat. Cr will’s. 
1800 KRomm immer denn, du guter Simngling, fomm! 
Yh will dich hitten wie der Jungen Schar 
Die Glucte fchiigt, und niemand foll dir nahn, 
Niemand, als ic) alletn, und nicht 3u fchad’gen; 
Bewahr’! bewahr’! — Yeh bin doch miid’. 
1805 &8 fdjmergt der Fuk. LO{t niemand mir die Schuh’? 
(Gie zieht einen Fuh auf die Ruhebanf.) 
Hier driict es, hier. Hat mic) etn Stein verlekt? 
(Aud den grweiten Fuh an fich ziehend, in halbliegender Stellung) 
Wie fiz, wie wohl! — Komm, Wind der Nacht, 
Und fiihle mir das Wug’, die hethen Wangen! 
RKommit du doch iibers Meer, von ihm. 
1810 Und, 0, dein Raujden und der Blatter Lifpeln, 
Wie Worte flingt es mir: von thm wir, ihm, von thm. 
Breit’ aus die Schwingen, hiille fie um mid, 
Um Stirn und Haupt, den Hals, die miiden WArme, 
Umfaff’, umfang! Bch Sffne dir die Bruft — 
1815 Und fommt er, fag’ e8 an — Leander — du? 
(Paufe.) 
Der Tempelhiiter fommt laufdend auf den Zebhen, hinter ihm der 
Priefter, der am Cingange des Turmes ftehen bleibt. 
Tempelhiiter 
(fic) der Nubebanf niihernd, mit gedampfter Stimme) 
Hero! — Sie folaft. 
Priefter 
Vom Turme ftrahlt das Licht, 


Der Gitter Sturm verlifde deine Flamme! 
(Er geht in den Turm.) 
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Tempelhiiter 
Was finnt er nur? Mir wird fo bang und fdmer. 
Wenn ich nicht prac) — und doch, wie fonnt’ id anders? 
1820 Dort gehen Minner mit des Fifdyugs Neven. 
(Sich der rechten Geite niihernd) 
Was fchafft thr dort? Ward euch denn nicht geboten, 
Bu bleiben heute nacht dem Meere fern 
Jn eurer Hiitten feftverfdhloff’nen Raumen? 
(Suriidfommend) 
Sie meinen, e8 gibt Sturm. Ytun, Géotter, waltet! 
(Zum Turm emporblicend) 
1825 Die Lampe wird bewegt. Gr felb{t! — Unfelig Miud- 
chen, 
Grwadht fie? Mein. Go warnet dic) fein Traum? 


(Dte Lampe verlifdht. Hero macht aufatmend eine Bewegung und 

finft dann tiefer in Sdlaf. Das Haupt gleitet aus der unterftiiten- 

den Hand und rubt auf dem Oberarme, indes der untere Teil fdlaff 
binabhangt. C8 ift dunfel geworden.) 


| Tempelhiiter 
Mich fhaudert. Web! Hatt’ ich mein Oberfletd! 


Priefter 
(fommt 3uriid) 
Wer fpridht? Bijt du’s? — Komm mit! Cé finft die 
Nacht 
Und briitet iiber ungefcehne Dinge. 
(Zu Hero hintretend) 


1830 Nun, Himmlifde, nun waltet eured Wmts! 
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Die Schuldigen halt Meer und Schlaf gebunden; 

Und fo ijt eures Priefters Werf vollbracht. 

Das Holz gefchictet und das Beil geziicft, 

Wend’ id) mich ab. Trefft, Gstter, felbjt das Opfer! 
(Sndem er fich gum Fortgehen wendet, fallt der Vorhang.) 
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Blak vor Heros Turm, wie zum Saluf des vorigen Aufzuges. Es ift 
Morgen. 


Veim Aufziehen des Vorhanges fteht Herv in der Mitte der Biihne, den 
herabgefunfenen Ropf in die Hand geftiist, vor fic) hinftarrend. 


Janthe 


(fommt) 
1835 Stehjt du noc) immer da, gleich unbewegt, 
Und ftarrjt auf cinen Bunft? Romm mit ins 
Waldden! 
Die Luft hat ausgetobt, die See geht rubig. 
Doh horteft du den WAufruhr heute nacht? 


Herp 
Ob id) gehort? 
Santhe 
Du warft fo lang’ hier aufen. 
1840 Bwar endlid) birt’ ic) Tritte itber mir; 
Doh leuchtete fein Licht aus deiner Rammer, 


Hero 
Rein Licht! fein Licht! 
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Santhe 
Dich martert ein Geheimnts. 
Wenn du’s vertrauteft, leichter triigejt du’s. 


Hero 
Grvrietft du’8 eta fchon und fragft mid doch? 
1845 Sch follte machen hier, doch fcflief ich ein. 
&8 war {don Nacht, da wecte mich der Sturm; 
Sdhwarz hing es um mich her, verlijdht die Lampe. 
Mit losgeriff’nem Haar, vom Wind durchweht, 
Plog id) hinan. Kein Licht! Nicht Troft und Hilfe. 
1850 Yautjammernd, auf den Kien, fand mich) der Tag. — 
Und dod, und dennod) —! 


Janthe 


Arme Freundin! 


Herp 
rm ? 
Und dennod! Sieh! Die Gotter find fo gut! 
Sh fchlief faum ein, da lofehten fie das Licht. 
VBeim erften Strahl des Tags hab’ ich’s befehn, 
1855 Mit hetkem, trocdnem YWug’ durdhforjdt die Lampe: 
Kein HSundertteil des Oles war verbrannt, 
Der Oocht nur faum gefchwiirgt. Klar war es, flar: 
Kaum fchlief ich ein, verlfchte fron das Licht. 
Die Gotter find fo qut! Gefchah es fpater, 
(von ihr wegtretend, vor fid) bin) 
1860 Go gab der Freund fich hin dem wilden Meer, 
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Der Sturm ereilte ihn, und er war tot. 
So aber blieb er heim, geloct von feinem Zeicen, 
Und ijt gerettet, [ebt! 


Santhe 
Du fceinjt fo ficer. 


Hero 

Sh bin es, denn ich bin. Die Gotter find fo gut! 
1865 Und was wir feblten, ob wir uns ver{ehn, 

Sie [ofechen e8 mit feuchtem Finger aus 

Und wehren dem Berderben feine Freude. 

Sch aber will, fo jest als fiinft’ge Zeit, 

Auch ihnen findlich danfbar fein dafiir, 
1870 Und mandhes, was nicht recht vielleicht und gut 

Und ibnen nicht genehm, e8 fet verbeffert, 

3um mindejten entfchieden; denn die Wotter, 

Sie find dem Feften, dem Entfchiednen hold. 

Nun aber, Madchen, tritt dort an die WAnfurt! 
1875 Sieh, ob dein Aug’ die Kiifte mir erreicht, 

Das fel’qge Senfeits, wo — fdaw’ gen Abydos! 

Yeh hab’s aus meinem Turm nur erft verjudt, 

Dod lagen Nebel drauf. Ytun ift’s wohl hell. 

Willft du? 

(Sie febt fic.) 
Santhe 
(nah dem Hintergrunde gehend) 
Do fieh! C8 brach der Sturm den Strauch, 

1880 Der dort am Fue wiich{t des Turms, und [tegend 

Verwehren feine Zweige mir den Tritt. 
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Herp 
Exrheb die Zrweige nur! Bijt du fo trag? 


Santhe 
Nod Sropfen hingen dran. 
(Mit dem Fue am Boden hinftreifend) 
Auch Tang und Meergras 
Warf aus die See. — Ci, Mufeln, buntes Sptelzeug! 
1885 G8 pflegt der Sturm die Triimmer feines Zorns 
Hterher zu ftreun. — Das Ende etnes Tuchs! 
G8 ijt fo fchwer. Cin Laftendes von riicwarts 
Halt e8 am Boden feft. — Fiirwabhr, ein Schleier! 
walt gleicht e8 jenen, die du felber trigit; 
1890 Bu Gebleifen eingebunden beide Enden, 
Nach Wimpelart. Sieh zu! vielleicht erfennft ou’s. 
Doch ift e& feucht, fonjt wiirf’ ich dir’s als Ball. 


Herp 
Lak das Getindel, lap! Crbheb die Sweige. 


Janthe 
Gie find fo jchwer. O web, mein gutes Kieid! 
1895 Mtun, denk’ ich, halt’ ich fie. Ct ja, fie weichen. 
Tritt felber nur herzu. Sch halte. CGchau’! 


(Sie hat die auf den Boden herabhingenden ZSweige zufammengefaft 
und emporgehoben. Leander liegt tot auf der Wnfurt.) 


Herp 
(auf{tehend) 
Sd fomme denn. — Cin Mann! — Leander! — Weh! 
(Mach vorn zuriicfeifend) 
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Betrogne und Vetriiger meine Augen! 
S's wirlih? Wabhr? 


Santhe 
(die mit Mtiihe iiber die Ziweige nach ritdwarts geblidt) 
© mitletdvolle Witter! 


Priefter 
(fommt von der rechten Seite) 


r90o Weld) Jammerlaut tont durch die ftille Luft? 


Herv 
(gu Santhen) 
Laff} [08 die Bweige, laf! 
(Santhe laft die Brmweige fallen, die Leiche ift bedect. Hero, dem 
Priefter entgegen und bemiiht, ihm die WAusfidht nach riidwarts zu 
benehmen) 


Mein Obhetm, du? 
So friih im Freien? Dod) der Tag ift jin. 
Wir wollten eben beide — freudiq — froh — 
Sie finft, von Yanthen unterftiist, 3u Boden.) 


Priefter 
Was war, was tit gefdhehn? 
Yanthe 


(mit Hero befdhaftigt, nach dem Strauche zeigend) 
©, Herr! mein Herr! 


Priefter 


roos Srheb die Zweige! Schnell! 
(ES gefchieht.) 
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Geredhte Gitter! 
Shr nahmt ifn an. Gr fiel von eurer Hand! 


Yanthe 


(noc immer die Zeige haltend) 
GErbarmt fic) niemand? YJtirgends Beiftand, Hilfe? 


Priefter 
Laz das und fomm! 
(Ynbdem er fie anfaft) 
Horjt du? und fdweig! Cntfallt 

Gin einzig Wort von dem, was du vernahmit — 

(Gich von ibr entfernend, faut) 

roro Cin Frembder ijt der Mtann, etn Unbefannter, 

Den aus das Meer an diefe Kiifte wart! 
Und jene Prieft’rin fanf bei feiner Leiche, 
Weil e3 etn Menfch, und weil ein Menfdh erblich. 


Der Tempelhiiter und mehrere Diener find von der redjten Seite ge- 
fontmen. 


Priefter 
Am Strande liegt ein Toter. Gebht, erbebt thn, 
rors Dak fetne Freunde fommen und thn febn. 
(Diener gehen auf den Strauch zu.) 
Night hier. Den Turm herum. Rechts an der Wnfurt. 
(Dtener auf der linfen Seite ab. Sn der Folge fieht man durd die 


Blitter Anjetdhen ihrer Befdhiftigung. Cnodlich wird der Straud em- 
porgehoben und befeftigt; wo dann der Plat leer erfdeint.) 


Tempelhiiter 
(leife) 
So ijt’8 denn —? 
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Priefter 
Sdweig! 


Tempelhiiter 
Nur, Herr, um dir zu melden: 
Der diltre jener beiden Siinglinge, 
Die du wohl fennft, wir fanden ihn am Strand, 
1920 Sroftlofen Jammers, fuchend fetnen Freund. 
Die Diener halten ihn. 
Priefter 
piihrt ihn herbei! 
Hat er die Freiheit gleid) verwirft und mehr, 
Sei’3 ihm erlaffen, bringt er jenen heim. 
(Tempelhiiter nach der rechten Seite ab.) 
(Zu Hero, die fic) mit Santhens Hilfe aufgeridtet und einige Schritte 
nad) born gemadjt hat) 
Hero! 


Hero 
Wer ruft? 
Priefter 
Sch bin’s. Du hire mid! 
Herp 
(fheu nad) riiwarts blicend, 3u Santhe) 

1925 Wo ift er hin? Ganthe, wo? 

Santhe 
D mir! 
Priefter 
Da 78 min gefdehn — 
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Herv 
Gefcehen? tein! 


P riefter 
8 ijt! 
Die Gitter laut das blut’ge Zeugnis gaben, 
Wie fehr fie ziirnen und wie grof dein Febl, 
So laf in OHemut uns die Strafe nehmen; 
1930 Das Heiligqtum, es teile nicht die Ntafel, 
Und ew’ges Schweigen decfe, was gejdhehn. 


Herp 
VGerfdrweigen id), mein Gliice und mein Verderben, 
Und frevelnd unter Frevlern mich ergehn? 
Ausfdreien will ich’s durch die weite Welt, 
1935 Was ich erlitt, was ich befag, verloren, 
Was mir ge{chehn und wie fie mich betriibt. 
Verwiinfcen dich, dak es die Winde hiren 
Und hin e8 tragen vor der Godtter Thron. 
Du warft’s, du legteft tiickt{d thm das Mek, 
1940 Sch 30g eS Zu, und da war er verloren! 
Wo bradhtet ihr ihn hin? — ich will zu ihm! 
Der Tempel hiiter und mehrere Diener fiihren Nauflervs herbei. 
Wiidhter geht gleich) darauf nach der linken Seite ab. 


Hero 
Ha, du, o Singling! Suchft du deinen Freund? 
Dort lag er, tot! Gie tragen ihn von dannen. 


Nauflervs 
OD Sdmers! 
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Hero 
Ringit du die Hande, da 8 3u fpat? 
1945 Du ftaunft? Du flagit? Ja, laff’ger Freund! 
Gr gab fic) hin dem wildbewegten Meer, 
Befdiigt von feinem Helfer, feinem Gott, 
Und tot fand ich ihn dort am Stranbde liegen. 
Und frag{t du, wer’s getan? Sieh! Diefer hier, 
roso Und ich, die Griefterin, die Sungfrau — Go? — 
tenanders Hero, ic), wir beiden taten’s, 
Mit jhlauen Kiinften liek er mitch nicht run, 
Verjagte mir Befinnen und Erholung; 
Soh aber trat in Bund mit ihm und fchlief. 
1955 Da fam der Sturm, die Lampe [ofdht’ er aus, 
Das Meer erregt’ er wild in feinen Tiefen, 
Da jener jhwamm, von feinem Licht geleitet: 
Die (Hwarzen Wolfen hingen in die Gee, 
Das Meer erflomm, des Schadens froh, die Wolfen, 
1960 Die Sterne [d[hten aus, rings8um die Macht. 
Und jener dort, der Schwimmer fel’ger Liebe, 
Nicht Liebe fand er, Meitletd nicht itm AML. 
Die WAugen hob er zu den Gottern auf, 
Umfonjt! GSie hirten nicht, wie? — oder febliefen? 
1965 Da fant er, fanf! Ytoch einmal ob den Wogen, 
Und noc einmal, fo ftarf war feine Glut, 
Dod allzumiachtig gegen ihn der Bund 
Von Feind und Freund, von Haffern und Geliebten: 
Das Meer tat auf den Schlund, da war er tot! 
1970 ©), ich will meinen, weinen, mir die MAbdern Hffnen, 
Sis Trainen mid und Blut, ein Meer, umgeben, 
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Go tief wie feins, fo grauenhaft wie feins, 
So todlich wie das Weer, das ihn verfdlungen! 


Naufleros 
Leander! o mein mildgefinnter Freund! 


Hero 
1975 Gag’: er war alles! YWas noch iibrig blieb, 
G8 find nur Schatten; e8 zerfallt, ein Mtichts. 
Gein Atem war die Lujt, fein Wug’ die Sonne, 
Sein Leib die Kraft der jprofjenden Ytatur; 
Sein Leben war das Leben: deines, meins, 
1980 Hes Weltalls Leben. WLl8 wir’s liefen fterben, 
Da ftarben wir mit ihm. RKomm, laff’ger Freund, 
Komm, laf uns gehn mit unjrer eignen Leiche. 
Du haft zwei Kleider, und dein Freund hat feins, 
Gib mir dein Meid, wir wollen ibn bejtatten. 
(Naufleros nimmt feinen Uberwurf ab, Santhe empfingt ihn.) 


Hero 
1985 Mur einmal nod beriihren feinen Leib, 
Den edlen Leib, fo voll von warmem Leben, 
Von fetnem Ptunde faugen Rat und Troft, 
Dann — Ya, was dann? — Zu ibm! 
(Sum Tempelhiiter, der guriidgefommen ift) 
Verweiger{t du’s? 
Soh will 3u meinem Freund! Wer hindert’s? Du? 


(Sie madt eine heftige Bewegung, dann finfen Gaupt und Arme 
fraftlos herab. Santhe will ihr beiftehn.) 
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Hero 


1990 Lak mid! Der Mord ijt {tarf, und ic) hab’ ihn getotet. 
(2b nach der linfen Seite.) 


Priefter 
(gu Santhen) 


polg’ ihr! 
(Santhe geht.) 


Priefter 
(gu Maufleros) 
Du bleib! Dein Leben ift verwirft; 
Doh {chenf’ ich dir’s, bringft heim du jenen Toten 
Und jchweigit dein eben lang. Kamit du allein? 


Nauflerovs 
Mir folgten Freunde von der Miifte jenfeits, 


Priefter 
1995 Halt fie berett. — Wo brachtet ihr ihn hin? 


Tempelhiiter 
Bum Tempel, Herr. 
Priefter 
Warum zum Tempel? fprich! 


Tempelhiter 
Go will’3 der Braud). 
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Priefter 
Wills fo der Brauch, wohlan! 
Die Braiuche mug man bhalten, fie find gut. 
Und nun 3u ihr! Cntfernt die Storung eri, 
2000 Legt mild die Zeit den Balfam auf die Wunde. 
Ya, dies Gefiihl, im erften Keim erjtict, 
Bewahrt vor jedem giweiten die VWerlocfte, 
Und heilig fiirderhin — Romm mit! br folgt. 
(fle ab.) 


Das Fnnere des Tempels. Der Ntittelgrund durch einen gwijden 

Gaulen herabhingenden Vorhang gefdloffen. Wuf der rechten Seite 

des Vorgrundes eine Bildfiule Wmors, an deren Arm ein Blumen- 
franz bingt. 


Madden fommen, mit Zuredtitellen von Opfergefiken und Wb- 
nehmen von Blumengewinden befdiftigt. Zwei davon nabhern fic 
dem Borhange. 


Janthe 
(fommt) 
©, {abt fie, lagt! ginnt ihr die furze Huh’! 
2005 Wie mag fie trauern um den Teuern, Guten. 
Sie fand den Ort, wo man ihn hingebradt, 
Blindfiihlend aus, von niemanden belehrt, 
Und ftitrzte auf die Nnie und weinte Laut, 
Mit hres Wtems Webhn, mit thren Tranen 
2zoro Sum Leben ihn 3u rufen ohne Furdt bemiiht. 
Doh als er des nicht achtet, weil er tot, 
Da wars fie fic) auf den Erblawten hin, 
Die teure Bruft mit ihrer Bruft bedectend, 
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Den PYiund auf feinen Mund, die Hand in threr. 
2o15 Seitdem nun ift thr Klagelaut verftummet; 
Doh, fiircht’ ich, fammelt fie nur neue Kraft 
Bu tiefrem Jammer. — Mun ics will aud nimmer 
Sin Lieb mir wiinfden, weder jetst nod) fonft; 
Befiken ift wohl jin, allein verlieren —! 
Der Priefter fommt mit dem Tempelhiiter und Naukleros, dem 
mehrere Freunde folgen, von der rechten Sette. 
Priefter 
2020 Yo ift fie? 
Yanthe 
Dort. 
Priefter 
‘ Bieht auf den Vorhang! 


Santhe 
Herr! 
Priefter 
Auf, fag’ ich, auf! Und haltet fern das BWolf. 


Der Vorhang wird aufgezogen. Die Cella erjdeint, gu der viele 
brette Stufen emporfiihren. 


Leander ltegt queriiber auf einem niedern Traghette. Herv in einiger 
Entfernung auf den Stufen, balb liegend auf den rechten Arm geftiitt, 
ite neugierig nach dem Toten hinblicend.) 

Priefter 

Hero! 
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Herp 
Wer ruft? 


P riejter 
Yh biv’s. RKomm, hier! 


Herp 
_ Warum? 
(Gie fteht auf und tritt gu den Fiipen der Tragbabhre, den Toten 
immerfort betradjtend.) 


Priefter 
GWenug ward nun geflagt ob jenem Fremden! 
Was {chaffft du dort? 


Hero 
Sch finne, Herr! 


Priejter 
Du finnft? 


Hero 
(nach vorn fommend) 
2025 Was nur das Leben fet! 
r war fo jugendlid, fo fdhin, 
So iiberftrdmend von des Dajeins Fiille, 
Nun liegt er falt und tot. Sch hab’s verfucht, 
Sh legte fetne Hand an meine Bruft, 
2030 Da fiihlt’ id) Kalte ftrémen bis zum Sit des Lebens, 
Im ftarren Wuge gliihte feine Sehe. 
Mid fchaudert. Web! 
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Priefter 
Mein jtarfes, wacres Madden. 


Go wieder du mein Kind! 
(Su Naufleros) 


Du tritt hinzu! 
Grfennjt du deinen Freund? 
Naufleros 
Gr tjt’8, er war’s. 


Priefter 
2035 Jtun fomm! 
Hero 
Warum ? 
Priefter 
Sie tragen ihn nun fort. 
Hero 
Schon jest? 
Priefter 
So it’s. 
Hero 
Wohin? 


Priefter 
Nach feiner Seimat. 


Hero 
Gebt einen Mantel mir. 
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Priejter 
W3zu? 


Herv 
Yhm folgen. 
S¥ft er gleich tot, jo war er doc) mein Freund. 
%m Strande will ich wohnen, wo er rubt. 


Priefter 
2040 Unmiglich! Ou bleibjt hier! 


Hero 
Hier? 


Priefter 
PLrieft’rin, hier! 


‘Hero 
So laft an unferm Ufer thn begraben, 
Wo er erblich, wo er, ein Toter, lag, 
Wim Fue meines Turms. Und Rofen follen 
Und weife Lilten, von Tau befeuchtet, 
2045 WAuf{proffen, wo er Lieat. 


Priefter 
Much das foll nicht. 


Hero 
Wie? Nicht? 
Priefter 
8 darf nicht fein. 
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Herp 
€8 darf nicht? 
Priejter 
({tar£) 
Nein! 
Hero 
Nun denn, ic) hab’ gelernt, Gewaltigem mic) fiigen. 
Die Godtter wollten’s nicht, da rachten fie’s. 
Nehmt thn denn hin! Leb’ wohl, du finer Siingling! 
2050 ch modhte gern noch fafjen deine Rechte, 
Doch wag’ ich’s nicht, du bift fo cifesfalt. 
Als Leiden nur, als Brand beim lesten Scheiden, 
Nimim diefen Kranz, den Giirtel lof’ ich ab 
Und leq’ ihn dir ing Grab. Du fdhines Bild, 
2055 Uff, was ic) war, was ich befaf, du Haft es, 
Nimm auch das Zeichen, da das Wefen dein. 
Und fo gefdmiict, feb’ wohl! 
(Cinige nahern fic) der Lethe.) 
Und dennod, halt! 
Seid ihr fo raf)? — Und dennoch, dennod) nicht! 
(Zur Babhre tretend) ; 
Nie wieder dich zu fehn, im Leben nic! 
2060 Der du einhergingft im Gewand der Yacht 
Und Licht mir jtrablteft in die dunfle Seele, 
Aufbliihen machteft all, was hold und gut, 
Du fort von hier an einfam dunfeln Ort, 
Und nimmer fieht mein lechzend MWg’ dich wieder? 
2065 Der Tag wird fommen und die ftille Macht, 
Der Lenz, der Herbft, des langen Sommers Freuden, 
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Du aber nie, Leander, horft du? — nie! 

Nie, nimmer, nimmer, nie! 

(Gish an der Bahre niederverfend und das Haupt in die Kiffen 
verbergend.) 


Nauflervs 
Hab’ Mitleid, Herr! 


Priefter 
Sh habe Mitleid, 
2070 Deshalb errett’ ich fie. 
(Su Hero tretend) 
&8 ijt genug. 


Hero 


(mit Beiftand fid) aufrictend) 
Genug ? 
Meinjt du? genug! — Was aber foll ic) tun? 
Gr bleibt nicht hier, ich joll nicht mit. 


Yh will mit meiner Gsttin mic beraten. 

Santhe, leite mic) 3u ibrem Thron; 

2075 So lang’ beriihrt thn nicht! 
(Su Naufleros) 
Verjprich es mir! 

Gib mir die Hand darauf. — Ha, zucft du? Gelt! 

Das tat mir, der, dein Freund! — Du bijt fo warm. 

Wie wohl, wie gut! — Zu leben ijt doch fiik! 

Nun aber lah! — Wer wiirmt mir meine Hand? 
2080 Santhe, fomm! — Dod) erft zieh mir den Sdleier 

Hinweg vom Aug’! 
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Janthe 
Kein Schleier decit dein Haupt. 


Herv 


Ja fo! — Komm denn! Und ibr, beriihrt thn nicht! 


Santhe 
(die Hero angefaft hat, zum Priefter) 
O, Herr, der Frojt des Todes ift mit ihr. 


Priefter 
Ob Tod, ob Leben, weifs der WArgt alfein. 


Santhe 
(Deron leitend) 
2085 Sieh hier! — Heb nur den Fuh! — Du wankft. — Nur 
hier! 
(Hero befteigt, von Santhen gefiihrt, die Stufen. Cin Teil der Sung- 
frauen folgt ihr, fich in einer herablaufenden Reihe auf der rechten Seite 


aufftellend, die iibrigen treten unten auf die linfe Seite, fo dak die 
Tragbahre von ihnen verdecft wird.) 


Priefter 
(balblaut) 
br bringt indes thn fort! 


Nauflervs 
Bedenk’! 


Priefter 
&8 muf. 
Rebhrt fie zuriicf, fei jede Spur verfdwunden. 
Dein Leben gilt’s. 
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Naufleros 
Wobhlan! 


(Geine Begleiter gehen von hinten herum und fafjen die Tragbahre.) 


Herp 


(die, von Santhen unterftiist, beretts die oberen Stufen erftiegen, ruft 
in demfelben WAugenblide, das Geficjt noch immer gegen die Cella 
gerichtet) 


Leander! 
(Rafd umgewendet, Haupt und Wrme in die Luft geworfen) 
Leander! 
Janthe 
(fte umfaffend, 3u den Dragern) 


Halt! 
Priefter 
Nur fort! 


Janthe 
Gie gleitet, jinft. 
2090 Setht ab! Jn Doppelfchligen podt ihr Her3. 


Priefter 
Hes Herzens Schlag ift Leben, Doppelfalag 
Verdoppelt Leben denn, Dbhr tragt ihn fort! 
Der ift fein Wrgt, der Nranfendrohung fcheut. 
(Man hat die Leiche gu der LinfS gegen den GHintergrund befindliden 

Pforte hinausgetragen. Der Priefter folgt.) 
Janthe 
(bet Hero auf den Stufen friend) 

Aft hier nicht Hilfe, Mettung? Sie vergebht! 


(Den Triigern nachfehend) 
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2095 Schon nimmet fte auf dte Wolbung. Die fein warten, 
Von jenjeits fomrmen fie. Gebdringe, Facelglan;. 
Die dure Pforte tut fic) auf. Web uns, 
Sie donnert 3u. Der Gang Hiillt fic) in Dunkel. 
Sie haben, halten ihn. Cr fommt nicht wieder. 


(Hero, die bisher halb fizend an Ganthed Knie gelehnt, gleitet jebt 
Herab und liegt auf den Stufen.) 


Santhe 
2100 Hero! Omir! Wer fteht der Armiten bei? 
Priefter 
(zuriicdfommend) 


Sie fiihren ihn mit ftch, fie rudern fort. 
Bald trennt das Weer die unheilvoll Vereinten. 
Fanthe 
(nad einer Baufe aufftehend und herabfommend) 
G8 braucht fein Meer, der Tod hat gleihe Macht, 
Au trennen, zu vereinen. RKomm und fdau’! 
2105 So fehn die Toten aus in diefen Landen. 


Priefter 
Spridt das der Wahnfinn? 

Yanthe 

Nein, er hort’s, 

Vorjicht’ ger Tor, fieh deiner Klugheit Werfe! 

Priefter 
Und gilt’s ihr Leben! Gab’ ich doch auch meing, 
Um Unrecht abzuhalten. Doch es ijt nteft. 


(Gr eilt dic Stufen hinauf, vor der Hingefunfenen fniend.) 
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Janthe 
ar1o Heift nur die Mednner, die den Siingling tragen, 
DraugR harren, e8 bedarf nod) thres Amts. 
Zwei Leichen und ein Grab. O, ginnt es ibnen! 
(Zum Priefter, der die Stufen herabfommt) 
Nun, Mann, du gehjt? So gibjt du fie denn auf? 
Bleib! Cine Dienerin begehrt der Freiheit; 
211s Sh fehre hetm zu meiner Gltern Herd. 
F (Der Priefter geht, fic) verbiillend, ab.) 
Du gehjt und fhweigit? Set Strafe dir dies Schiveigen! 
hr forgt fiir fie, wie jonft ich felbjt getan; 
Mid ouldet’s linger nicht in eurem Haufe. 
(Sie nimmt den Kranz von Wmors VBildfaule.) 
Hier diejen Kranz tragt mit der Leiche fort. 


(Den Kranz nach der um Hero befhiftiqten Gruppe hinwerfend, gegen 
die Bildfaule fprechend) 


a120 Verfpridft du viel und haltit du alfo Wort? 


Der Vorhang fallt. 
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EVeVERTI 


Was man nicht faft, erregt auc) fein Verlangen. 
La mid), jo wie tch bin, ich bin e8 gern. 


Stage Direction. The ancient city of Sestos was situated on the 
European coast of the Hellespont (the modern Dardanelles). Di- 
rectly opposite lay the native city of Leander, Abydos (the present 
Turkish Nagara). 

Perijtyl: the peristyle or colonnade surrounding a Greek temple. 

Aphrodite: the goddess of love (Venus). Cf. note to ll. 363-9. 

Wmor: the god of love. 

Hymeniu3: Hymen, the god of marriage. 


1. Mun, fo weit war's getan! Well, so much is finished, or famil- 
larly: Well, so far so good. Hero surveys with satisfaction the 
preparations that have been made for the coming festival of her 
consecration as priestess of Aphrodite. 

1-53. This monolog reveals Hero’s present state of mind: the 
naiveté and self-centered complacency of a happy child not yet 
awakened to the seriousness of the step which she is about to take. 

2. Myrtle and roses, as well as lilies and other tender plants and 
flowers, were sacred to Aphrodite. 

4. Note Hero’s naive egotism; in her childish, joyous mood she 
is thinking more of herself than of the goddess. 

7. der Hohen Himmilifden: Aphrodite Urania, the heavenly 
Aphrodite. Cf. note to ll. 363-9. 

15. $hobus: Apollo, the sun god. 

16. itber jene Zinnen feqnend. It is a beautiful day, so Hero feels 
that the gods are propitious and that Apollo is shedding his rays in 
blessing over the battlements of the tower in which she is to dwell 
henceforth, as priestess. Cf. 1. 1575. 

17. Schauft — betrachteft. 
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19. fpielen,i.e., as a mere child. Hero has spent seven years in 
the temple, preparing for the office of priestess. Cf. 1. 922. 

20-23. Again, naive egotism. Hero, as priestess elect, thinks 
only of hereditary prerogatives (Rect, Borredjt), not of duty and 
responsibility. 

21. Die; relative. 

24. heute, heut, an diefem, diefem Tage. Repetition to express 
intense emotion; reminiscent of Grillparzer’s youthful style, as 
seen in his early fragments and in Die Ahnfrau (1816), where such 
expressions are abundant. Cf. Daf fie . . ., da fie’s . . ., Il. 20 
and 22; also ll. 13, 262, and 1337. 

25. fie, ie., the priestess. Cf. ll. 28-29; also note tol. 4. 

33-43. Naive self-sufficiency. Never having experienced love, 
Hero regards herself superior to this earthly passion, like her goddess. 

43. was .. . aud); concessive, even what. 

46. Baft, bast: the fibrous inner bark of trees, especially of the 
linden; used in binding garlands of flowers. — Binden, fillets. 

50. ergliihend, prolepsis: e8 martert mein Yuge fo, da e& ergliibt. 

54. Envious taunt. Cf. Il. 56 and 73-77. Grillparzer makes 
Janthe the ‘‘spokesman”’ for the servants, thus bringing her into 
the foreground at the very opening of the drama. 

58. Hero naively attempts to be severe as priestess elect. 

65. ich faff’ euch nicjt. True; as a result of her unhappy child- 
hood, Hero can not understand the levity of youth. 

68. Leicht — vielletcht, perchance. 

68-72. The tasks of her office must be performed first; they 
are her whole existence. Work first, then play. 

79-80. The first suggestion of the Initial Impulse: the meeting 
with Leander. : 

83. Hero will later be the greatest victim of such “folly,” and 
Janthe will be her confidante. 

86. Hero is in reality not entirely self-sufficient, not able to 
cope with trying situations and preserve her poise. 

97. frevle = frevelhafte, insolent. 

97-98. Injured pride, because the girls do not acknowledge her 
dignity. ; 

98. malte; subjunctive. 

103-6. She is lacking in firmness; she is ruled by impulses. 
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This will be more evident still in the love-conflict. In her solemn, 
ecstatic mood, furthermore, Hero does not wish to have any un- 
pleasantness mar the sacred day. Cf. Il. 92-94. 

104. Ob ihr die Riige gleid) . . . verdient — obgleid fie die Miige 

. verdient (hat). 

107-8. The second suggestion of the Initial Impulse. Cf. note 
to ll. 79-80. 

108. Sch bitte. Striving to hide her error, she does not wish to 
have the occurrence investigated. Thus the fatal meeting with 
Leander, which might be prevented here, is prepared for. 

110. Six accents, as frequently in blank verse. Cf. ll. 264, 201, 
347; 413, 417, 512, 630, 655-6, 675, 720, 739) 780, 842, 837, 964, 
980, 1021, 1041, etc. There are fifty-four such hyper-metrical 
verses in this drama. 

t11-13. Hero’s feeling of superiority. 

t1g—20. She will feel the truth of this statement later, but in a 
different way. The priest seems to fear, thruout the scene, that her 
utter isolation will not continue to satisfy her always. Cf. ll. 165 ff. 

121-35. She is absorbed in her office, to be sure; but it is the 
more material, practical, and external features that interest her. 
Cf. note to ll. 184-95 and 403-5. 

137-8. These two lines sum up Hero’s present state of naive 
self-sufficiency. She will have a “desire” later when it is too late 
to gratify it with impunity. 

139. The priest’s maturer knowledge of life and human nature 
prompts him to speak this warning which, in reality, isa prophecy. 
Such forecastings occur in many of Grillparzer’s dramas. Cf. note 
£Oi12-336- 

140-3. Hero’s argument, in answer to the priest’s warning, is 
as follows: If the imprudent person (der Unbverftind’ge) sticks to 
his purpose, no matter how much he is criticized, why believe the 
prudent person (den Werftind’gen, i.e., herself) more imprudent (un- 
verftind’ger) and more unstable (unbeftinbd’ger) than the fool (ie., der 
Unverjtind’ge). 

143. den Tor; poetic license for den Toren. 

145-60. Hero was taken from a loveless home to the temple 
while a mere child; hence she regards the temple as an all-satis- 
fying refuge from the unhappy, outside world. This suffices her 
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now, and she naturally believes that it will suffice for all future 
time. Note the lyrical quality of Il. 148-60. Cf. Introduction, 
pp. cii f., and also Il, 946-69, 1932-41, and 1952-89. 

154. fic) hintangibt — ji) bintanfett, fic) bingibt; my being sur- 
renders itself (to its surroundings) and (thus in reality) possesses itself. 

163-4. Despite her naive self-sufficiency, Hero admits that the 
temple and its activities are essential to her very existence. What 
will be the result if some other potent force enters her life and 
takes complete possession of her? 

166. Gin Billiger, a fair-minded judge. 

178. The priest, like Hero, proudly speaks of the prerogatives 
of their family; but note that he refers to the deeper, more spiritual 
gifts of priesthood. 

184-95. Hero lacks spiritual depth. Cf. note to ll. 121-35. 

202-6. A dim echo of Grillparzer’s own home life. Also, the 
key to the situation which is amplified further in ll. 226 ff.; cf. 
note to these lines. 

204. Four accents. Cf. ll. 261, 486, 493, 497, 743, 956, 1053, 
etc. Such incomplete verses are not so frequent (total twenty- 
seven) as the hyper-metrical verses cited above in note to l. 110. 

209. hielt ich gut, J stood my ground. 

212. umgefehrt — umgewandelt, changed. Cf. ll. 276-7. 

Dore Chole scr: 

222. ein Morgen — ein Anfang. 

226 ff. This realistic scene with her parents shows clearly why 
Hero feels prompted to enter a life of celibacy. She has deep 
affection for her mother, absolutely none for her father, and her 
recollections of her brother are filled with hatred. In her limited 
knowledge of the world, she thinks all men are like her father and 
brother, all married life as unhappy as that of her parents. 

231. Thruout the scene Hero pays no attention to her father; 
she does not call him “father”; cf. ll. 258, 275, 201, and 323. 

236. Like Hero and the priest, the father thinks of the Redt 
of the family. Note the bombast, loquacity, and limited mentality 
of the father, and his cruelty towards his wife. 

252. In reality, because he has ‘‘ cowed” her. 

256-7. He might well take this to himself. 

266. The dove is a symbol of sensual love (Aphrodite Pan- 
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demos) and as such is not tolerated in the grove of Aphrodite 
Urania. Cf. note to ll. 363-9, also footnote, Introduction, p. cxix. 

270. Dod jene — . . . Sie reden. The father is suspicious and 
jealous of mother and daughter. 

278. Sie fehn nad) uns. The poor mother is afraid to speak 
while her husband is looking at her. 

294. Sarcasm, of course. 

299. Wie? Nidjt? These words bear the metrical accent, and, 
on account of the interrogative, rising inflection, each is a com- 
plete iambic foot. A similar effect at the beginning of Il. 1147 
and 1222. Cf., on the other hand, the simple unaccented value 
of Wie? in ll. 322 and rogo. 

299-304. A reflection, broadly, of Grillparzer’s brother Karl. 

321-6. Cf. note to ll. 145-60 and 226 ff. 

327. Die Mutter: the dove on the nest. 

333. rau —= Herrin; older usage. 

336. This forecast of the future will not be fulfilled. Such 
prophecies which end negatively are frequent in Grillparzer’s 
dramas. Cf. note tol. 139. 

339- Construe: Und nehmen ihr Neft aus. 

343. Mein eiqnes Lo8. Symbolism; the mother sees in the fate 
of the dove her own lot. Grillparzer is eminently the poet of 
symbolism. In 1. 359, Hero identifies herself with the dove. 
Her tender-heartedness in her treatment of the dove reveals a 
lack of priestly austerity which prepares for her relenting when 
Leander presses his love upon her. 

Stage Direction after l. 348. im BVorgrunde; Grillparzer uses both 
Vorgrund and Bordergrund, the more usual form, preferring the former. 

363-9. The cult of Aphrodite originated among the Phenicians 
who called her Astarte, the sun goddess, the queen of heaven. 
The Greeks had various conceptions of Aphrodite, the two most 
important ones in later mythology being: Aphrodite Urania, the 
heavenly Aphrodite, the goddess of pure, spiritual love, as op- 
posed to Aphrodite Pandemos, the goddess of earthly (animal) 
passion. Aphrodite Urania was worshiped at various places, but 
not at Sestos. Grillparzer selected this conception of Aphrodite, 
however, in order to explain the enforced celibacy of the priestess. 
Cf. remarks on Biissel, Introduction, p. cxxii. 
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These significant lines do not appear in the original edition of 
1840; they were restored by the first editors of the poet’s collected 
works, from his manuscripts. 

365. dem Mteeresjcdhaum entftiegen; the literal meaning of Aphro- 
dite, born of the sea-foam. 

389. Tragic irony. It is just here, in the temple, that the deep- 
est wound is to be inflicted upon her. Ci. note tol. 336. 

392. Compare the priest’s words in ll. 374-6; also ll. 946-69 
and note. 

403-5. A perfectly natural, feminine trait, but not in keeping 
with the asceticism of the temple. It is not only the naiveté of a 
child who is trying to interest her mother and divert her mind, but 
it is also suggestive of worldliness in Hero, indicative of latent sen- 
suality, which she will discover later in her love for Leander. 

406-8. Hero’s father is anxious to see the prerogatives of the 
family realized without further delay or deliberation; but the 
cautious, zealous priest would forbid Hero’s consecration if he felt 
her unequal to the obligations which she is about to assume. Cf. 
ll. rooo-3 and note. 

409-16. An echo of Grillparzer’s own vacillating struggle with 
his love for Kathi. Cf. Introduction, pp. lii f., lxxi ff., xciv f. 

417. The Initial Impulse, the beginning of the action, with the 
entrance of Naukleros and Leander upon the scene. 

420-1. Identification of the “two strangers’? mentioned before. 
Cf. ll. 79-80 and note. 

435. Note the boldness of Naukleros here and thruout the 
scene. His basic maxims are expressed in ll. 445, 449, and 474. 

441. Abydos’ naher Miifte. Cf. Stage Direction to this Act. 

445. Wl —= Wie gum Beifpiel. 

446-7. Thruout the scene the blustering temple guard unwit- 
tingly plays a comic réle. 

452. mir; ethical dative, And just look at all that splendor, I tell 
you. Cf. ll. 479 and 488. Naukleros is the leader. 

453-6. Idle curiosity. Cf. ll. 465-7 and 488-90. 

458. Leander is depressed. Cf. ll. 465 and 470. Note that 
he does not utter a word thruout the scene. The reason for his 
unhappiness is not given until the opening of Act IT, l. 516. 

469-70. der Blonde: Naukleros. — Der Braune; Leander. 
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472. Da; used derogatorily of the girls and the two youths. 

Stage Direction after 1. 481t. Hero, mit Mantel und Kopfbinde: 
the regalia of the priestess. 

482 ff. The chants and responses are suggestive of the Roman 
Catholic liturgy. 

486. Heil mit ung! This reading has been restored from the 
original edition of 1840, in preference to Gliid mit uns! which is 
found in the Cotta edition. It occurs also in Il) 493 and 497. 

487. Gin fdones Weib! This is all that she means to Naukleros. 

499. Leander looks up, and his eyes meet Hero’s; she falters and 
seeks to hide her embarrassment. It is her tragic fate to meet Lean- 
der the moment after she has renounced forever, with a sacred 
oath, alllove. Cf. Introduction, p. cxix. 

500. Du haltit fie in der Hand. Such momentary lapses are fre- 
quently depicted by Grillparzer. — Der du die Liebe. These words, 
a repetition of her liturgic invocation to Amor, she unconsciously 
and instinctively addresses to Leander, who appeals to her, at first 
sight, as the very incorporation of love. She, of course, is not 
yet conscious of her love for him. This symbolism is carried out 
further, when her confusion makes her pour too much incense 
upon the fire — she has lost her poise and sense of proportion. 

Stage Direction after l. 502. Hero allows her eyes to linger with 
interest and fondness upon Leander. Thus the poet shows clearly 
that Leander has made a deep impression upon her. 


ACT SL 


Nod geftern, wenn ihr famt, da war id) frei; 
Dod heut verfprac) ich’s, und id) halt’ e8 aud. 


In Act I, Hero’s situation and character were revealed, also 
her interest in Leander; in Act II, Leander’s character and cir- 
cumstances are portrayed, as well as the effect that his meeting 
with Hero has had upon him. 


503. mir; cf. note tol. 452. 

516. The cause of Leander’s melancholy up to the present. 
Naukleros does not suspect that there is another cause now — 
Leander’s love for Hero: 
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516-27. These lines emphasize the depth of Leander’s affection 
and love. 

518. This line does not appear in the original edition of 1840. 
It has been restored from the poet’s manuscripts, by the first edi- 
tors of his collected works. 

529. Sch bin mid’; the languor of unsatisfied love. 

534. Und franf dazu; the effect of his new passion. Cf. ll. 658-60, 
743, and 745-8. 

536-41. Leander’s station in life is beneath that of Hero. In 
most of his dramas Grillparzer draws a similar contrast between 
hero and heroine. Cf. Introduction, pp. xxxv, xlviii, lxxxiv. 

542. Leander’s prowess in swimming is emphasized here, as 
well as his athletic strength in general. Cf. ll. 545, 558-62, and 
585-6. 

544. da8 UAntliz iiber dir, etc.; i.e., lying on his back, gazing up 
into the sky. 

540-51. Note Leander’s innate tendency towards isolated con- 
templativeness. 

556. Why does he wish to remain? 

572. mit dem Wuperiten, with the extreme penalty, i.e., perhaps 
even death. : 

574-5. They must leave the temple grove by noon. Cf. Il. 
837-40. 

577- Den RKerfern einguwohnen diefer Stadt. Legal style, to dwell 
in the prisons of this city. 

580 ff. The opening scene, especially this monolog, contains 
fine character drawing in the contrast between gloomy, inactive 
Leander and light-hearted, vivacious Naukleros. The latter’s love 
for his young friend is as sincere as it is ardent. It may seem 
a little too unmanly; but we must bear in mind that Grillparzer is 
depicting Greeks. 

In his youthful fragment, Spartakus (1810), the poet has de- 
picted a love-friendship that is even more passionate. In his 
diary of the same year there are recorded affectionate feelings for 
his friend, Altmiitter, which show that young Grillparzer loved this 
youth ardently. Such love is quite common among the young. 
Further, during the sentimental period of German literature, in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, the theme of ardent friend- 
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ship was very popular. This literary movement spread to Austria 
early in the nineteenth century, and so it is reflected not only in 
the works of our poet, but also in his youthful, romantic friendships. 

587. Hymen is more mature than Amor: Leander is ripe not 
only for love, but even for marriage. 

595. Meijter. Naukleros calls himself ‘master,’’ because, as 
the older of the-two, he is endeavoring to introduce his inexperienced 
friend to the joys of life. Cf. 1. 54a. 

599- {djielt. This reading has been taken from the original edi- 
tion of 1840 in preference to fdilt, in the standard Cotta text. 

606. With a blush on his cheeks. 

607. Nur — erft. 

622 ff. Naukleros evidently gazed intently upon Hero. He ap- 
preciates and describes her beauty, to be sure, but for him she is 
only a beautiful woman. To Leander she means much more — the 
woman. Cf. ll. 655-6. 

625. “Poor,” because she must live henceforth without love; 
“niggardly,” because she deprives love of its rights. 

635. den begabtern reicjen Schweftern: the breasts. 

639-50. Naukleros watched carefully Hero’s actions at the close 
‘of Act I. 

651. ladhelft (du); colloquial omission of the subject. Cf. 1. 654: 
weinft?, 1. 657: Gift, and 1.-876: Betrachteft. 

658-60. Cf. note to ll. 529 and 534. Leander tries to make 
Naukleros (and himself) believe that it is really physical illness. 

661-8. Cf. 1. 657. Naukleros is pleased with Leander’s love, 
for has he not been endeavoring to interest his melancholy friend 
in life? Therefore he encourages Leander, for Hero may possibly 
be released from her vows (ll. 685-6) and besides, Leander’s love 
may prove to be only a passing fancy (Il. 687-8). 

676. wenn fie’S vergaf; — wenn fte’s vergeffen follte. 

678. The instinctive despair of love. Cf. 1. 774. 

686. folgt alsbald die Rene — wenn alsbald die Iteue folgt. 

692-3. Naukleros is ready to gain his purpose even thru false- 
hood. Cf. ll. 564-72, 830-1, 834-5, and also ll. 817-8. 

697. Swein und andrer Hand — in der einen und i der andern Sand. 


Cf. ll. 1448 and 1510. 
708-11. This song, which Hero resumes in Il. 727-8 and to 
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which she reverts in her love reveries (Il. 1044-5 and 1414), deals 
with the love of Zeus for the Spartan queen, Leda. He visited 
her in the disguise of a swan, and of their union were born Helen, 
Castor, and Pollux. One of Grillparzer’s earliest fragments, Psyche 
(about 1810), opens with a poem on Leda and the swan. Cf. Samt- 
liche Werke, Cotta, Vol. XI, pp. 123-4. 

713-4 and 718-21. These lines sound like self-reproach on the 
part of the poet himself for indecision in his love for Kathi. 

716. Note the spondee at the end of the verse: Gdjer3 and nur 
are both accented. 

723. In Homer’s Iliad, Nestor is the greatest and most eloquent 
among the Greek counselors, Achilles the most valiant warrior. 

725. (i dod)! You don’t say so. Naukleros taunts him, in order 
to spur him on. 

727-8. Cf. note to ll. 708-11. 

729-30. Cf. Hero’s naiveté with ll. 29-31 of Psyche, cited in 
note to ll. 708-11 above: 


Wie doch dies Lied, da8 ich faum halb begreife, 
Das Annerfte des Herzens mir bewegt! 
Der Vater meint, ic) foll es nicht mehr fingen, . 


736-7. But she does not “‘lift her voice.”” The same fatal in- 
decision that she displayed in the scene with Janthe, Act I, Il. 107-8. 
Cf. 1. 1068. 

738. weil is temporal, while; older usage. 

744. Apollo is also the god of medicine. 

757-60. Hero admits that she recognizes him. 

761. Instinctively Leander reveals his love. — Was will er denn? 
Fine touch: Hero’s tender feelings make her shrink from address- 
ing Leander. Cf. 1. 806: Gag’ ihm’s! 

767. Neigung. Hero avoids the word iebe. Cf. ll. rorz and 
1194-6. 

775. She pities him (and herself?). 

778. Note her naive innocence. 

781. in Schatten — in den Schatten; contraction of the preposi- 
tion and article, as often in poetry and occasionally in prose; in 
may be regarded as long, ie., in. Cf. in Sinn, |. 1046, and Sn 
Turm, |. 1282, 
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783. G8 giemt fic) nidjt. And still she does it. Cf. note to ll. 
736-7. 

787. Miemand. Note the trochee. Cf. Gammiung, |. 946. An 
initia] trochee (—“) or anapest (YY —) is very common.in blank 
verse. Cf. also note to 1. 1331. 

789. Nod gejtern, wenn ihr famt — Wenn ihr nod) geftern gefom- 
men waret. In South German dialects a word ur phrase belonging 
to the conditional sentence is often placed before the wenn. The 
use of the imperfect indicative in place of the pluperfect subjunc- 
tive, for vividness, is common. 

790. und id) halt’ c3 aud). She will do her duty even against her 
inclinations. 

795. The despair of love; but he is beginning to feel the cour- 
age of love; cf. ll. 802-4. 

805-13. Hero’s self-possession is admirable; yet she is untrue 
to her vows in wanting him to remember her and in promising to 
remember him. She can not renounce her love entirely. Cf. ll. 
819-20. Little by little she allows herself to be compromised. 

817-8. The resourcefulness of Naukleros noted before. Cf. note 
to ll. 692-3. 

819. Mit du! Bch, ip! A fine touch. 

821. Sieh nur! ein franfer Mtann. At the decisive moment Hero 
joins forces with Naukleros and thus further compromises her- 
self. 

829. If you should be found here a second time, you would be 
amenable to the law. 

830. erft nur—foeben noc), a few moments ago; a quibble. Cf. 
note to ll. 692-3. 

831. Mann; collective for Ptainner. 

835. lange nidjt. Cf. 1. 575. 

838. auf: construe: auftrinft. 

840. Announcing the close of the festival and danger to you. 

841. The priest was evidently so disturbed by the conduct of 
the two youths in the first Act, that he has investigated further. 
Naukleros told the temple guard, |. 441, that they had come from 
Abydos. 

847-50. In keeping with the boldness of Naukleros. 

851-2. The priest always preserves his poise and dignity. 
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860. ich fuchte gleich fiir gleid), i.e., herself perhaps, as one might 
expect Janthe to advise. 

861-73. Naukleros denounces the asceticism of the temple in 
bitter words and then he has done with the matter. Not so Le- 
ander. He feels that Hero loves him; therefore he is happy (I. 
874) and he is ready to go (1. 879), because he has determined to 
return. 

871. The cult of Aphrodite originated in Asia; not in India, 
however, but among the Phenicians. Cf. note to ll. 363-9. 

887. ein$ = einer or jemand. 

891. Leander from now on takes the initiative and is bolder in 
his love adventure than Naukleros can countenance. Cf. ll. 1591-4. 
Such is the effect of real love: the inactive dreamer has changed into 
an intrepid lover. The close of the Act fills us with suspense. 


ACT HI 
Und Liebe nennen fte’s. 


Stage Direction, par. 2, ll. 2-3. und dann geht; a peculiar mixed 
relative clause. Construe: fommt ein Diener, der eine Lampe hod 
in der Hand trigt, fie auf den Kandelaber ftellt und dann gebt. 


895. Note the brevity of Hero’s remarks. She is preoccupied 
with thoughts of Leander, and the much coveted priestly quarters, 
now hers, seem void and uninteresting. Cf. 1. 1026 and note. 

895-907. This striking simile is a splendid example of Grill- 
parzer’s predilection for concrete symbolism. Cf. note to l. 343. 
Follow out the details expounded by the priest. 

* 906. doppellebend; this is explained by 1. 904. 

oto. Rollen, scrolls. 

o1r. Brett und Griffel, wax tablet and stylus, which Hero can 
use to preserve her own thoughts. — haltend = fefthaltend. 

917-9. An ideal environment for the ideal life of the priestess; 
but she has caught a glimpse of a different ideal of life, and altho 
she does not realize its nature and potency, it has, nevertheless, 
completely changed her attitude towards her office. 

920. e8 birgt dein Lager, etc. The bed that she has used during 
the past seven years of her novitiate has been removed from her 
former quarters to her new bedchamber in the tower. 
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035. von nicjts gefolgt; an unusual passive of folgen, used in offi- 
cial language. 

941. die Du — wie du mid). Hero sincerely believes this and she 
longs for its realization. Yet she is not to experience that Gammz- 
fung, concentration, for which she longs. 

943-4. Note how fond Grillparzer is of similes that deal with 
the sea. The picture here is that of circular ripples, caused by a 
disturbance of quiet water, growing larger and larger, until they 
finally are lost on the shore. 

946-69. This passage, coming from the depths of Grillparzer’s 
heart, is one of the profoundest and most beautiful lyrics he ever 
wrote. It is far superior to the poem, An die Sammlung (1835), 
in which he expresses the same idea with special reference to his 
own lot as a creative artist. Cf. Samtliche Werke, Cotta, Vol. II, 
pay 

Grillparzer often gave expression to this favorite idea, both thru 
the characters of his dramas and in his critical utterances. Cf. 
Introduction, pp. xlvif. His concretest exposition of the thought is 
found among his esthetic studies, written about 1836. Cf. Samt- 
liche Werke, Cotta, Vol. XV, p. 41. Here he uses the phrase, 
Kongentration aller KRrafte. This concentration of all his powers he 
regarded as absolutely essential to his poetical inspiration. 

The opposite of Gammfung is Zerftreuung. Cf. 1. 955. He says 
in his autobiography (Samtliche Werke, Cotta, Vol. XIX, p. 153): 
Nichts ijt gefabrlicer als die Beritreuung. Yet he often sought Zer- 
ftreuung, dissipation, in travel as a means of attaining Gamm- 
hing. 7 
956. A verse of four accents, unless the words Dann and Rind 
are given the full value of two feet, as may easily be done. 

970-3. The same lack of higher flights of mind and soul noted 
before. Cf. ll. 121-35 and note to these lines. Hero promises to 
do her duty, but there is no enthusiasm in her promise. 

979. Den erjten Anlaf meio’! Avoid the first impulse (lit. provo- 
cation). Supply from the sense of the following lines: Lest you 
be led into error. He has in mind the occurrence in the grove, 
Act II. 

982. Se hirtrer Kampf = je hiirter der Kampf, — fo= um fo, or 
defto. 
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984. Hero now lacks this Gangheit, however, which made her so 
enthusiastic about her service in the first Act. She is the victim 
of Zerftreuung now. Cf. note to ll. 946-69. 

994. Construe: (Su) dem die Priefterin naht, Waffer zu fdopfen, 
um am Wltar zu {prengen. 

996. Construe: Und nur bewegt (fein), ift (hetft) thm (fiir thn) 
{con getriibt (fein); thm refers to Quelf. 

1000-3. True; and he will have occasion to prove it soon. 
This spirit of self-sacrifice ennobles the priest and elevates him 
above mean trickery and villainy in his act of extinguishing the 
lamp at the close of Act IV. 

1004-17. Hero feels that the priest has seen thru her Zerjtreu- 
ung, and she admits that her heart has led her astray; so she 
determines to do her duty and forget the incident and her Qeigung. 

1007. twar = getvefen wire; likewise, gefiel — bitte . . . gefallen, 
1. roto. 

1018-9. Note the rime; depth of emotion. 

1021. Symbolism; just as she takes off her mantle, so will she 
remove from herself the error that she has committed. Her first 
endeavor to close the incident definitely. Cf. ll. 1039-41 and note. 

1022-6. Cf. note tol. 895. 

1026. A very effective expression of the void in her life caused 
by the absence of Leander. 

1027-8. A delicate simile, reflecting her tender feelings. 

1035. bis gu fernen UUfern jenfeits hin, i.e., where Leander dwells. 

1037. bemerft, i.e., by the temple guard, perhaps. 

1038. Du bleidje Freundin: the lamp. Since she has no other 
companion, she makes a friend of her lamp. 

1039-41. Symbolism; her second attempt to drop the incident. 
Civile ro2r. 

1042-3. Hero feels that she ought to be in bed and recalls even- 
ings at home when her mother chided her for staying up late. 
An imaginary dialog between herself and mother, the first half of 
the lines being her mother’s words, the second half the replies of 
Tero. 

1044-5. Despite Hero’s determination to put aside her new feel- 
ings, she unconsciously reverts to the forbidden love-song. 

1047. Note the full significance of the adjective wiiften heres 
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1047-8. The reference is to three amorous episodes of Zeus: 
1. 1047, Zeus visited, in a shower of gold, Danaé, the daughter of 
Acrisius, king of Argos, while she was confined in a tower, and 
she became the mother of Perseus (cf. 1. 1408); 1. 1048, Schwan 
refers to the visit of Zeus to Leda, in the form of a swan; and Adler 
refers to his visit, in the form of an eagle, to Aigina, whom he ab- 
ducted from her angry parents. Cf. note to ll. 1496-8. 

A messenger of the gods, not of Zeus but of Amor, is near at 
hand, unknown to her. 

1049. fie felbft, ciself, i.e., Cinfamfeit. 

1052-4. As Grillparzer well knew from experience. Cf. Intro- 
duction, pp. xiv f., xx, lxvi ff., Ixxxvii. 

1o61. A very clever turn and significant introduction of Le- 
ander. It shows that he has come in a happy mood. 

1062-3. In her feeling of utter isolation from all other human 
beings, Hero has allowed her thoughts to dwell upon divine visi- 
tations to such an extent that she now mistakes Leander for a 
superhuman being. 

1064. 0 fdjone Nymphe — die Cho, i.e., the nymph ‘“ Echo”; 
otherwise da8 Edo. 

1065. Leander’s words are not identical with Hero’s; thus she 
sees it is not an echo that she has heard. 

1068. But again she does not call out. Cf. note to ll. 736-7. 

1071. The first of the bantering threats which he uses thruout 
‘the remainder of the Act. 

1076. Symbolism; fier, i.e., in his heart. 

1081. Ginjt — Ginter, broom. 

1082. Hero’s first utterance of fear for his safety which in- 
fluences her so powerfully thruout the scene. 

1083. war— tire . . . gewefen.—erblidt, supply hatte. Likewise, 
ftarb, fanf, War's, ll. ro92-4, are to be construed as pluperfect sub- 
junctive forms. 

1086. geboten; past participle of gebieten. 

rogo. Von Abydos’ weitentlequner Riifte? Cf. von Abydos’ nabher 
Ritfte, 1. 441. The seeming contradiction is due to difference of 
mood. Cf. ll. 1565 ff. 

root. Zwei Ruderer ermiideten der Fart, i.c., two oarsmen, row- 
ing alternately in shifts, would be tired out by the journey; ber §abrt 
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is poetical genitive of cause. The distance, as a matter of fact, 
is only nine-tenths of a mile, altho the current is very powerful. 
Lord Byron, despite his lameness, swam the Hellespont in 1810, and 
others have done so since then. Hero’s opinion of the feat simply 
expresses her surprise (cf. Naukleros’ incredulity, ll. 1565 ff.), unless 
Grillparzer really wished to convey the impression that Leander has 
performed a great feat. In this case, notel. 441. Further, Leander 
explicitly states, Il. 1105-21, that he has swum over since the opening 
of the Act, i.e., since he first spied her light. 

Altho this in no way detracts from the beauty of the scene, 
it is evident that the poet has confused matters somewhat. Either 
he should not have laid so much weight upon the distance here, 
or else he should not have dwelt upon the element of time. For 
other lapses, cf. note to ll. 1178, 1576, and 1708. 

1097. {cjiittert — erjdiittert; a poetical form often used by Grill- 
parzer. 

1098. af das; cf. Il. 1188 and 1202. 

rro1. The better side of her nature, her sense of duty, still 
struggles against her longing. 

1103-4. Cf. ll. 1122 and 1124. 

1105-24 Note this beautiful lyrical passage. 

mrs. Clilisres3: 

1126. deine Meinung: the opinion you have of me, i.e., love. 

1127. Cf. ll. 768 ff. 

1129. heifdjt; English cognate = asks; the priestess is required 
to be. 

1130. Ghgeftern — vorgeftern. Cf. 1. 789 and note; also notes 
to ll. 1178 and 1576. 

1134. Die Meder und die Baktrer (Baktrier): Asiatic tribes, the 
Medes and the Bactrians (Persians.) 

1135. der Sonne Priefterin; in apposition with the relative Die. 
The reference is to Astarte. Cf. note to |. 871 and to ll. 363-9. 

1138. der Verirrten; refers to Priefterin above. 

1139. Construe: Allein ftdfpt fie aus. 

1143-9. Note her deep concern for Leander thruout the scene. 

1147. Denn — Hord’! Each word receives the full value of an 
iambic foot. Cf. note to ]. 290. 

1151-4. Note the rapid fluctuations of her mood. She is in- 
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stinctively incensed over his suggestion that he seek refuge in her 
chamber, but in a moment she relents, when she sees that he is 
really in danger of detection. The whole Act is a series of such 
fluctuations. Read the quotation from Diderot which Grillparzer 
wrote in his diary, in 1828; Introduction, p. cxxiv. 

1156. A delicate touch. Altho she has allowed him to enter 
her chamber, she forbids him to go farther than the door. 

1159-63. An indication of the réle of Janthe and the temple 
guard from now on: Janthe will be the confidante of Hero, the 
guard will be her antagonist. 

1165-6. Delicate psychology. The touch of Leander’s hand 
on her shoulder makes her shudder. She is afraid to be with him 
in the dark. 

1169-78. She begins with harsh words which selfishly express 
the anguish of her soul and she continues until the picture that her 
own words conjure up — the destruction of Leander — overcomes 
her; then love speaks. 

1171. denfend— bedenfend. 

1178. Meander. No one has told her his name. How does she 
know it? This is a lapse of Grillparzer’s memory. In the epic of 
Muszus, Leander reveals his name at their second meeting, as Hero 
does in |. 1141. 

1205 ff. Note the four stages of her relenting, as Leander 
cunningly pleads: (1) Du!?; (2) Am Tag de8 nadhften Felts, 1. 1227; 
(3) Wenn neu der Ptond fich fiillt, 1. 1222; (4) Komm morgen denn, 
1, 1230. This marks the climax of the dramatic action. 

The effect upon the audience of Hero’s unexpected surrender 
depends upon the psychology of the audience, as Laube has noted 
with clear insight. He says: Yenn Hero im odritten Afte auf Leanders 
Liebesdriingen unerwartet jagt: »Romm morgen!"— da lachelt in Wien 
das Publifum zufttmmend und findet die Dichtung retzend. C8 begleitet 
eben vollfommen naiv die naive Didjtung. Gn der norddeutidhen Stadt 
Dagegen ladjt das ganje Haus: e8 faft die Worte Heros moralijd auf 
und findet fie iiberaus dreift. Das Lachen tft nahezu ein Auslachen, und die 
poetifde Stimmung ift gerriffen. Cf. Samtliche Werke, Cotta, Vol. 
VII, p. 1006. 

1233-4. His head, his mouth, his eyes are now hers; Und diefe 
meine Augen, i.e., these eyes which are now mine. 
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1255. At last Hero pronounces the fatal word, Yiebe. 

1256. Die Lampe foll’s nicjt fehn; an incident based upon an 
actual experience of the poet. Laube tells us that the following 
note was made by Grillparzer in the preliminary draft of the 
drama: %¥m bdritten Wfte 3u gebraudjen, wie dDamals Charlotte, als fie den 
game Abend wortfarger und falter gewefen als jonjt, betm Weggeben, in 
der Haustiir das Licht auf den Boden fekte und fagte: id) mug mir die 
Arme fret maden, um dich gu fiiffen. — Mticht gerade die Begebenheit foll 
dort Blawg finden, fondern die Gejinnung, die Gemiitsftimmung. Cf. 
Sdmtliche Werke, Cotta, Vol. VII, p. 108. 

1259. This kiss seals her doom; love has triumphed over her 
pride and over her vows. 

1260-3. Wenn ich dir flehe; usually anfleben with the accusative. 
— die ihren, i.e., Tritte. 

After Hero has kissed Leander, she rushes out of the room, 
frightened at her audacity and her love, which is now victorious; 
but she returns. The curtain drops. 


RECT Ty 
Yes noc nicht Whend? 


This Act gave Grillparzer much trouble, and it has militated 
against the success of the drama on the stage. For a clear state- 
ment of the difficulties and of the problems involved, read the 
poet’s own criticism, Introduction, pp. cxxvi f. 


1265. Gr ift hiniiber! Leander has, as a matter of fact, 
plunged into the sea this very moment (1. 1273); but Hero is so 
glad that he has finally succeeded in escaping, that she regards 
his mere escape as a successful return. 

1267. It 7s daylight, early morning; Leander has been detained 
till morning, and it seems to Hero that the whole universe con- 
spired to keep him here. We must understand that Hero has 
surrendered completely to love for Leander during the night and 
that he has promised to return again tonight. 

1273. mur jekt— jest eben, just now. Note Hero’s attitude 
towards the temple guard: mockery (ll. 1273, 1276, 1279), scorn 
(Il. 1280-1, 1402), indifference (1. 1675), defiance (I. 1685). 
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1275-8. Hero seeks to shield herself by mocking the guard and 
thru a play on the word miijfen. He retaliates, in kind, with a 
play on Widter and waden. 

1291. Yeh gonne jie (dir). 

1294. fprang, ftand; construe as pluperfect subjunctive. The 
priest protects Hero against suspicion. 

1299. Rlippen; points out the danger to Leander swimming over 
in the dark. 

1303. fie wadjte is the subject and Da8 the object. 

1307. ‘tegen (neuter), stir, commotion. Cf. ll. 1315 and 1323. 

1320. lief (etwas) wie ein Mannesfdatten; one of the attempts 
of Leander to escape to the sea, frightened back by the approach 
of the guard. 

1324-5. Still the priest protects Hero. The guard has given 
such a fervid account of the mystery, that the priest sees in it all 
only a figment of the guard’s over-excited brain. 

1326. Note how the guard insists upon calling the priest’s at- 
tention to the Qidt. Cf. ll. 1337, 1346; also 1. 1768. 

1327. bid fur, — bis vor furjem. 

1331. A complete trochaic line; cf. ll. 1346-7, 1350, 1372, 1398, 
1493, 1500, 1721, 2076, and 2082. 

1333-5. The priest gladly throws suspicion upon Janthe, in or- 
der to protect Hero. 

1338. als fur, id) vor — als ic) vor furjem. 

1350. Now that the guard has repeated (ll. 1339-41) his state- 
ment, made in ll. 1292-3, and has mentioned Abydos, the priest 
feels certain that something is wrong; but he insists upon connecting 
the matter with Janthe. 

1359. fie: Naukleros and Leander. 

1362-5. This means: If Hero knows of Janthe’s guilt and, 
in her own inexperience, conceals it, she is innocently a party 
to the wrong, without realizing (untwiffend) the grave danger in- 
volved. 

1366-7. Prophetic of the course he will pursue. Cf. ll. 1527-8. 

1373-5. The priest means Hero’s apparent knowledge of and 
sympathy with Janthe’s escapade. 

1400. Hero’s over-zealous anticipation of the accusation against 
Janthe, together with the latter’s hesitancy in answering the priest’s 
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summons (cf. l. 1396), is proof to the priest that Janthe is guilty 
and that Hero knows of her guilt. 

1404-9. Note Hero’s bold indifference towards the priest him- 
self. 

1407. Seda; cf. note toll. 708-11. Admet; Admetus was a 
Thessalian king, a favorite of Apollo, who served him as a slave 
because of his fondness for him. 

1408. Cf. note to ll. 1047-8. 

1411. Torin, if she is the victim of mere folly; Gejuldige, if she 
is conscious of the seriousness of her fault. 

1414. In the midst of this serious scene, which ought to con- 
cern her deeply, Hero gives way to her love-reverie and sings the 
ballad of Leda and the swan. 

1415. She is thinking of Leander, of course. 

1420. verliefem; subjunctive. 

1424-5. Grillparzer has portrayed a similar change thru love in 
Medea. Cf. Das goldene Vlies, Part Il; Die Argonauten, ll. 526 ff. 
Cf. Hero’s actions in ll. 1368-70 and rey 

1428. Hero’s bold indifference from now on makes the aan 
suspicious of her. 

T4394) (Chelo7o. 

1439-40. She is thinking of Leander’s return. The wind from 
the east (Abydos) and the quiet sea will make his journey easy and 
safe. Cf. ll. 1791=2: 

1445. diifter ift mein Ginn. This explains her strange conduct. 
She has not slept, her head is not clear, and her mind is filled with 
thoughts of love; thus she reveals her secret thruout the: scene 
with no thought al hiding it. 

1448. cin und anderes Gefchaft — das eine und da8 andere Gefdiift. 
Cf. ll. 697 and 1510. 

1449. Gefdhaift? How foreign this word seems to her now! The 
priest wishes to send Hero away for two reasons: first, so that he 
can make a thoro investigation of the tower and lay his plans for 
the apprehension of the guilty visitor (cf. ll. rsr4—5); and, sec- 
ondly, in order to tire Hero completely, so that he can carry out 
his plans the more easily. Cf. note to ll. 1499-1506. 

1450-2. Note the halting speech of the priest. He is formu- 
lating his plans as he speaks. 
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1457. jedem Frembdent — gegen jeden Frembden. 

1408. Schaffer; the regular form is Gdaffner = Verwalter, over- 
seer, or steward. Grillparzer prefers the form Gdjaffer. 

1469. ifm: the messenger sent by Hero’s parents. Cf. Il. 
1452 ff. 

1475 ff. Suggestive of the Roman Catholic Church rather than 
of Greek customs. Cf. note to ll. 482 ff. 

1478. unfer Mtann, i.e., the messenger.—3umeift (lit. mostly, or 
for the most part, or usually) is to be taken with Bielletdt in the 
sense of most likely. 

1484. Unless, perchance, on your way back you should still have 
time ( for some other task). 

1485-6. Realizing that she must obey orders, Hero tries to 
cajole the priest. 

1488-9. The priest wishes to get rid of Janthe also, so that her 
presence will not interfere with his plans. Cf. note to Il. 1499- 
1506. Note the sarcasm of the priest. 

1490-8. What a contrast to Hero’s attitude towards Janthe in 
Act I! Cf. note to ll. 1424-5. 

1496-8. The original edition of 1840 has the following reading: 


Wo bift du? Wh! Gemichlich laf uns gen! 
Und wandelnd hin, erzithl’ mir eins der Marden, 
Die du, fo viele, weift. 

(Mit dem Finger drohend) 
Gi ja, ja dod)! — 
Sh will fo ftreng nidt fein. 
(Santhes Nacien um{fdlingend) 
Wie nur? Beginn! 
Gi, gehbn und gehn! © war’ ich wieder heim! 
(Mit Fanthen nach der rechten Seite ab.) 


These lines throw light upon the source of Hero’s knowledge of 
the legends of Leda, Danaé, and Agina. Cf. notes to Il. 708-11, 
1047-8. 

1499-1506. The priest is now certain that Hero is the guilty 
party and, in keeping with human nature, he allows his suspicion 
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to go too far (ll. 1505-6). The original edition of 1840 has the 
following reading in place of |. 1499: 


Pricfter 


Alfo entferw’ ich fte, und weil fie fern, 
Spannt hier fic) aus ein Mes, da8 rafden Zugs 
So Sdhuld als Mitjdhuld einigend um/jdlingt. 


Cf. ll. 1514-15, which are omitted in the edition of 1840. 

1507-15. The priest compares and weighs the two names as 
to meaning, sound, and symbolic significance. Naukleros means 
master or owner of ships and, in general, Jeader; Leander means lion- 
man or lion-hearted: thus they have the same claim on fortune 
(I. r511). Further, the two names have the same number of syl- 
lables, the same accent, and strikingly similar phonic values. As 
yet, the priest can not distinguish between them, but one is living, 
the other dead; for he has determined to destroy the guilty one 
(ll. 1514-5). 


Cf. Shakspere: Julius Cesar, Act I, Scene 2, ll. 142-7: 


Brutus, and Cesar: what should be in that Cesar? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with ’em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. 


It is not necessary to assume, however, that Grillparzer had this 
passage in mind. He was very sensitive to the sound, form, and 
meaning of words and proper names, especially of his own name; 
and he has dwelt upon such comparisons in several of his dramas, 
e.g., Sappho, ll. 1015-7; Die Argonauten, ll. 1164-70. 

1513. jeko; older form of jest. 

1514. weil — wibhrend. 

1519-20. Construe: jedes Zeiden, das den dunfeln Fuftritt der 
nod) verbiillten Tat zeigt. 

1522. The priest would sincerely like to believe this. 
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1523. As, for example, in ll. r505-6. The Stage Direction after 
l. 1523 (heftiq) has been added from the original edition of 1840. 
1527-8. The priest’s purpose from now on. Cf. ll. 1366-7. 


We have seen the effect of love upon Hero. This “drop scene”’ 
not only portrays the change that has been wrought in Leander, 
but it also bridges over the gap between the first part of the Act, 
early morning, and the close of the Act, evening. The psycho- 
logical effect of such a “‘short stage” (urge Gegend) is worthy of 
note: We feel that the scene is merely an interim, an incident, 
however important; our minds are not taken too far away from 
the main scene upon which Leander himself dwells thruout the 
interim. It is a temporary relief from the otherwise too weary- 
ing mood of the Act. There is a purposeful touch of humor and 
light-heartedness in Leander’s demeanor at the beginning; but 
the close is very serious, foreboding ill, and thus the suspense of 
the reader or audience is effectively augmented during the re- 
mainder of the Act. 

1530. Indeed? Naukleros thinks he has taken good care of his 
friend; but Leander has eluded him, as we know. 

1531. lief; — verlief. 

1542-3. Note the playful mood of Leander, which offends 
Naukleros. 

T5944. Ci-note tol. sos. 

1551. Wie biindig fahlieft der Mtann! Note the flippant mood. 
Modern slang might render it: What a good guesser you are! The 
original edition of 1840 has the following even more flippant 
reading: Und Wafer, meinft du, nest? 

Stage Direction after 1. 1551. This veil, a souvenir of his visit, 
Leander places on the shrine in the protection of the gods. Cf. 
l. 1560. 

1553-4. Spaher; this can hardly be more than apprehension 
on the part of Naukleros, due to his solicitude for his friend. It 
is early morning and, as we have just seen, the priest has barely 
made up his mind that Hero is guilty; in fact, he has known 
nothing of the disturbance until a few minutes ago. It is not 
likely that he has sent spies over to Abydos, and there is no reason 
for assuming that anyone else would have done so without his order. 
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1561-71. Naukleros can not imagine that Leander has actually 
swum over to Sestos. He thought he would prevent Leander’s 
return to Hero by breaking the rudder of his boat and by having 
the neighbors place their boats under lock and key.  Grillparzer 
introduced this motif, in order to explain why Leander swims 
instead of rowing over, which would be infinitely easier and more 
natural under ordinary circumstances. Such motivation, which 
explains and accounts for incidents in a natural manner, is charac- 
teristic of the poet’s’ technic. 

1567. fommt—fommt; often used by Grillparzer, also frigt 
for fragt. 

1571. Leander knows better, for he has been there. 

1572-4. Again emphasis is laid upon the danger of swimming 
to Hero’s tower. Cf. ll. 1299-1300. 

1576. einft; it was only yesterday. This is a slip on the part 
of the poet. He evidently had in mind the epic of Muszus, where 
the love adventure continues thruout the summer. 

1577. wohl; possibly a false reading for warft. Cf. warfjt, 1. 1579. 

1586. Die Schild’'rung. Cf. ll. 1579-85. At last Naukleros 
realizes that Leander has actually visited Hero. 

1589. How much more effective than any attempt to express 
his feelings in words. 

1599-1602. Cf. Hero’s chiding words, ll. 1945 and ro8r. 

r6or. die tudgefdwellten Friidjte, fruits swelling with (concealed) 
death; meaning his encouragement of Leander’s love, in Act IT. 

1604. Naukleros has even begged Leander on bended knee to 
resist; but to no purpose. Therefore he will adopt other tactics, 
ll. 1612-26. 

1605-7. Note the symbolism in these metaphors. 

1625. Sejlicfer, jatler, or turnkey. 

1631. That is, he can not live without seeing Hero again. 

Stage Direction after 1. 1632. A_ startling, almost ludicrous 
episode, but charming because of its exaggeration; for it is indica- 
tive of and in keeping with the tragic despair of the imprisoned lover. 

1637. Construe: Den alle Gotter fciizen, den thre Madht leitet? 

1639. Leander will experience the truth of this statement, but 
in a different sense. Prophetic of the end. Cf. note to ll. r19-20 
and 139. 
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1641. Wellennadjt; a very effective, happy compound, the sea 
enshrouded in the darkness of night. 

1645. iebeSqottin: Aphrodite, but not Aphrodite Urania. Cf. 
the following lines. 

1646-8. Leander does not regard himself as merely a “pupil” 
of love, but as the “prophet ” of true, natural love, as opposed to 
the false conception of loye taught in the temple at Sestos. 

1653-6. Note the rime; intense emotion. 

1654. Qafferwiifte; another very expressive compound. Cf. 
Wellennadt, 1. 1641. 

1658. Tragic irony: He forgets that he is robbing these gods 
of their priestess. 

1662. The original edition of 1840 has the following reading 
after ]. 1662: 

(mit dem Schwert auf den Schild fojlagend) 
Herbet! Herbei! Die ihr mich liebt und ihn! 


1663-4. Cf. Il. 1553-4 and note. 

Leander has escaped from Naukleros; he is free to repeat his 
journey at night-fall. We know that the priest is laying ‘his snares 
meanwhile, and so we are held in suspense. 


Hero returns from her errands, tired physically but strengthened 
in her love and longing for Leander. 

1670-1. Du gingft fo raf. . . . Mun, ich bin wieder da. Hero 
walked fast in the performance of the duties imposed upon her, 
so that she might return home as soon as possible and wait for 
Leander. 

1673. Oft’S nody nicdjt Mbend? Note the reiteration of this in- 
quiry, ll. 1437 and 1748. It is the leitmotif of the whole Act. 

1678. Instinctively Hero feels that there is a purpose in all this, 
but she is too tired to inquire into the real cause. Cf. I. 1787. 

1681. Doh immer! = Dod immerhin!, but no matter. Cf. immer, 
1. 1800. 

1687-8. Note the change! Janthe now asks Hero for com- 
mands, but the latter no longer feels her importance as priestess; 
her thoughts are occupied with other things, and besides, Janthe is 
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her dearest friend now, who may do her a kindness (QWenn’s felber 
dir gefallt). 

1691. Delicate touch: Hero wishes to light the lamp, the mes- 
senger of love, herself. 

1692-1703. Hero is tired and confused, scarcely awake even 
now. This explains her lethargy thruout the remainder of the 
Act. 

1703. Und fpat erjt, fpat (feh’ ich ihn wieder). 

1704. QBift du’3, mein Freund? Hero has been so completely 
occupied with thoughts of Leander that she mistakes the priest 
for him. 

1708. Briefe. Note that the priest here speaks of /etters from 
Hero’s parents, whereas in Il. 1351-2, 1451, 1744, and 1772, only 
one letter, the letter of her mother, is mentioned. In the original 
edition of 1840 there is the following stage direction after ]. 1279: 
Der LPriefter fommet von der linfen Seite, eine Rolle in der Hand, die er 
wiihrend des Folgenden in den Bufen ftedt. Cf. stage direction in this 
edition after 1. 1350: Cine Molle anus dem Bufen giehend. After 1. 
1450, the edition of 1840 has: Die Rolle, die er frither im Bufen 
verborgen, hervorzichend, rafd) aber wieder gu jich ftecfend. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the messenger came early in 
the morning and left one letter (ll. 1351-2, 1450 ff.), returning later 
with others (ll. 1679-80, 1707-9). It seems likely that the confu- 
sion is due to the difficulties that Grillparzer had with this Act 
and the revisions that he made, extending over a number of years. 
Cf. Introduction, pp. cxxii ff. It is also possible that the fault lies 
with the editors, who have not chosen consistent readings from the 
various manuscripts. 

1710. Muf morgen — morgen. 

1716. Note the double meaning. 

1720-1. The priest hopes to wrest a confession from her by 
threatening Janthe. 

1726-9. Hero had already repudiated the priest’s authority in 
her conversation with the guard, ll. 1684-6, and now she defies the 
priest to his face. 

1730-7. Hero hesitated at the word $flidten, and now the priest 
forces her to say it. She seems to feel conscious of guilt, tho not 
of moral guilt, and she begins to quibble (fliigeln); but the priest 
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is her superior in repartee and logic, and so she “ quibbles her way 
out.” 

1736. Ddeinem Bruder — deinem Midften, thy neighbor. 

1739. She has matured over night; but note the facetious ex- 
pression. 

1744-5. The reason, apparently, for the introduction of the 
motif of the letter or letters. It seems strange, as Hero remarks 
in |. 1712, that her parents should have written her a letter on the 
very evening of their departure. Cf. note to l. 1708. 

1750. In reality she goes to light her lamp, for the priest has 
just now told her that evening is approaching. 

1760. fo—um fo. 

1761-5. The original edition of 1840 has the following reading 
for these lines: 

Cin Schlag deshalb belehre, rette fie. 

O, daf id) glauben finnte, irgend grweifeln, 
Ob nicht der Zufall, Moglichfeiten fchaffend, 
Uns tiufdte mit getriumten Ubels Schein — 

(Xm Turme erfdeint die Lampe.) 


1766-7. Astrong dramatic transition; the priest has almost con- 
vinced himself that Hero, altho she has received a visitor, may have 
been the victim of his boldness, passively, and may not be actively 
implicated. Then he sees the light of her lamp, and no longer is 
there room for doubt as to her premeditated guilt. 

1774-84. Note the lyrical stanzas. 

1783. This accounts for the fact that she remains out-of-doors 
in her vigil, and so it is possible for the priest to extinguish the 
light. 

1787. She is too tired and too drowsy to think the situation 
over clearly. 

1789. Note the broken sentence; she is momentarily overcome 
by sleep. 

1795-8. These lines do not express real fear on her part; she 
is too drowsy to realize the danger that threatens Leander and her- 
self. It is merely a passing thought; for immediately, 1. 1800, she 
calls for him to come. 

1799. wiinfdjt’3 — wiinfdjte c8; a rather harsh contraction. 
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1800. immer —tmmerbhin, Come, then, nevertheless. 

1805. oft niemand mir die Sdjuh’? If Leander were only here 
to render her this service, how happy she would be! 

1811. Construe: von thm (fommen) wir. 

1815. She has fallen asleep, and Leander has appeared to her 
in her dream. 

1818-9. The sympathy and repentance of the guard is touch- 
ing. Despite the mockery and scorn with which Hero has treated 
him, he is now sorry that he testified against her and would gladly 
save her from further sorrow, if he could. 

1821-4. Evidently the fishermen are simply obeying the priest’s 
orders to remain away from the sea. They do not intend to lay 
their nets during the night and so have gathered them and are 
taking them to their huts. The purpose of the episode seems to be 
merely to emphasize the fact that a storm is approaching. 

Stage Direction after 1. 1826. Die Qampe verlojdt; restored from 
the original edition of 1840. 

The suspense and atmosphere of tragic foreboding at the close 
of the Act is overpowering. A storm is approaching, the lamp is 
extinguished, darkness descends; but Hero sleeps tranquilly on. A 
shudder passes over the scene and grips our hearts. 


ACT V. 


Sein WAtem war die Luft, fein Wug’ die Sonne, 
Sein Leib die Rraft der fproffenden Natur; 
Sein Leben war das Leben: deines, meins, 
Des Weltalls Leben. Als wir’s liefen fterben, 
Da jtarben wir mit ihm. 


1840. endlic) Hirt’ ic) Tritte: Hero’s steps. Cf. Il. 1846—sr. 

1842. Rein Licht! fein Licht! Note the utter despair expressed in 
these words, and how the motif of the extinguished light is re- 
peated (ll. 1847, 1849, 1853, 1858). 

1859-63. We know, however, that Leander was ready to plunge 
into the sea the moment Hero’s light appeared in the tower. 
Gefdah, gab, etc., are to be construed as pluperfect subjunctive 
forms. ' 
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1864. Construe: Sd) bin fider (rubig), denn id) bin fider (gewif, 
dak er lebt). — Die Gatter find fo gut; repetition of Il. 1852, 1859. 
Hero is not conscious of her transgression of the laws of the gods. 
Cf. note to l. 1658. The security that she feels adds to the effect 
of the blow dealt her when she discovers Leander’s dead body. 

1870-2. She does not mean that she will give up Leander, but 
that she will renounce her priesthood. 

1877. nur erjt — foeben. 

1888-91. We recognize the , Gdfleier, nad) Wimpelart” at once. 

1893. das Getandel. Note the tragic effect of Janthe’s inno- 
cent, playful mood in the presence of death. 

1901-3. Truly pathetic. Hero’s pride seeks to hide the truth 
from the priest, but her physical strength deserts her. 

1905-6. Cf. ll. 1830-4. 

1908-13. The explanation which the priest will make to the 
public, in order to hush up the matter and thus save Hero and the 
temple from disgrace. 

1gt1. Construe: Den das Meer an diefe Kiifte auswarf! 

1913. erblicdj; preterit of erbleiden, die. 

Stage Direction after 1. 1916. The servants remove Leander’s 
body. — wo is temporal. 

1922-3. vertwirft, i.c., Naukleros has forfeited his life, since he 
was in league with Leander. The priest wants to remove all traces 
of the tragedy at once, so as to cover up Hero’s sin and restore 
her to herself as soon as possible. 

1932-40. Hero feels no moral guilt; she abhors the priest’s plan 
to hush up the affair and treat it as a crime; she will tell the whole 
world her sorrow and the wrong done her. 

1944-73, 1975-84. The most beautiful lyric verses that: Grill- 
parzer ever wrote. They deserve a place among the sublimest 
and most beautiful passages in all poetry. 

1945. lafj’ger Greund; because Naukleros allowed Leander to 
swim over to her. Repeated in]. r98r. 

1950. die Priefterin, die Jungfrau — So? —, the priestess, the 
virgin, —Indeed? —. An instinctive confession of her inmost 
secret. 

1951. Menander is her father’s name. — wit beiden: the priest 


and she. 
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t9ss. et; refers to der Sturm. She is spared the painful 
knowledge that the priest, her uncle, extinguished the lamp.— Da 
= then; whereas, in l. 1957, a may also be temporal, as or while, 
or locative, where. 

1968. Feind, Haffern: the priest and the temple guard; Freund, 
Geliebten: Naukleros and herself. 

1969. Construe: Das Meer tat den Sdhlund ayf. 

1981. Da ftarben wir mit ifm: there is nothing in the whole 
world to live for now. Prophetic of the end. 

tog1-3. Cf. Il. 1922-3 and note. 

1997. It seems strange that the guard should be better ac- 
quainted with the customs of the temple than the priest himself. 

1999. Gntfernt die Stdrung erjt — Wenn die Storung erjt entfernt 
ift; absolute participial construction. 

2000-3. The priest does not suspect the depth of Hero’s nature. 

2006-7. Hero’s intuition has led her to Leander’s bier. 

2010. ohne Furdt, i.c., Hero is not afraid to proclaim her love 
to the world. Cf. ll. 1932-40 and note. 

2015-7. Janthe understands the human heart better than the 
priest does. Cf. ll. 2000-3. 

2017-9. A thoroly human reaction in Janthe. Cf. 1. 2120. 

Stage Direction before l. 2022. Cella: the sanctum of the temple, 
where the image of the goddess stands. 

2022. Wer ruft? Cf. 1. 1924. 

2025-32. Hero feels the approach of death. Her physical 
strength is waning, her breathing is irregular. This is indicated 
by the broken, irregular verses: 1. 2025, three accents; 1. 2026, four 
accents; |. 2027, five accents; 1. 2030, six accents. Cf. ll. 2068-70. 

2031. Sehe = Sebfraft. 

2032-3. The priest does not understand the symptoms. Cf. 
ll. 2091-3. 

2053-7. Kranz, Giirtel; the symbols of maidenhood. In placing 
these upon the bier, she symbolically weds herself to him. 

2065-8. Note the deep pathos of these lines. 

2077. Das tat mir der, dein Freund! — Du bijt fo warm. Note 
the contrast. She has held Leander’s cold hand so long that her 
own hand has grown cold, is what she means; but the symbolism 
of the lines lies in the fact that the frost of death is upon her, as 
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Janthe says below. Cf. ll. 2080-1: Her eyes are paling in death, 
thus she thinks there is a veil before her eyes. 

2083-4. Janthe reads the signs correctly; the priest does not. 
Cf. ll. 2032-3 and 2091-3. 

2095. fie: die Trager. Construe: Sdon nimmt die Wilbung fie auf. 

2106-7. Note Janthe’s sarcasm. 

2108-9. Cf. ll. rooo—3 and note. 

2117. wie fonjt id) jelbjt gqetan (hatte, wenn ic) jest nicht fort 
miifte) ; supplied from the sense of the following line. 

2119. Symbolism. 

2119-20. Note the rime. 

2120. Thus Janthe pronounces the pessimistic benediction, a 
pessimistic view of life that Grillparzer felt keenly, as a result 
of his own unhappy experiences in love. 


»Umgeben find wir rings von Zaubercien, 
Allein wir felber find die Zauberer. 
Was weit entfernt, bringt ein Gedanfe nah, 
Was wir verfGmiaht, fHheint andrer Zeit uns hold, 
Und in der Welt voll ofjenbarer Wunder 
Sind wir das grifte aller Wunder felbjt." 
— Die Jiidin von Toledo, ll. 1429-34. 
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Snhaltsangaben und Fragen 
Rucblicke und Chemen 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The Snbhalt aims to present in fairly simple German a 
connected narrative of each act. This will be of service to 
the student in preparing the daily assignments, whether the 
class is conducted in German or in English. For classes con- 
ducted partly or wholly in German, the Qnbalt will furnish, 
supplementary to the text of the drama, vocabulary for the 
answers to the §ragen. 

The §ragen are based on the Snbalt, the text (Vers), and 
the notes (2{nm.); but references are to the text and notes. 
In preparing answers to the Fragen, the student should read 
not only the Snbalt and YUnmerfungen, but also the pertinent 
lines of the drama. The daily assignment should always be 
discussed in the form of simple questions and answers in 
German, based on the text and the Snbalt. The §ragen on 
the verses thus discussed should then be prepared for review 
and oral practice in the next recitation. 

The itcfblice and Themen are intended for summary re- 
view of acts and portions of acts, in the form of fchriftlide or 
miindlide Tbungen. The outlines are arranged for both 
shorter and longer themes and discussions. The work is 
graded, the more subtle themes coming towards the end. 

This method is not intended to eliminate the use of English. 
On the contrary, it is presupposed that deeper psychological 
problems, motivation, and characterization will be taken up 
in the students’ mother tongue. 
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Erfter Uufpjucg 


Subalt 


8 ijt frither Morgen. Rlar und wolfenlos der Himmel. 
Die erjten Strablen der aufgehenden Gonne beleuchten die 
Bimnen des Turmes, der im Bordergrunde des Tempels der 
Aphrodite zu Seftos jteht. Hero hat den Tempel mit Mofen 
und Miyrten gefdhmiict, denn heute foll das jihrliche Felt der 
Gottin begangen werden. Fiir Hero hat das Feft noch eine 
andere Bedeutung: jdon fett fiebenr Sabhren bereitet fie fic 
darauf vor, ihr Yeben dem Dienfte der Géttin zu widmen, und 
wird an diefem Tage die priefterlidje Weihe empfangen. Kein 
Wunder alfo, dag fie in ihrer findlidhen Unerfahrenbheit und 
Selbjtiiberhebung fic) fiir den Hauptgegenftand des Feftes be- 
tradtet. uch glaubt fie fich berechtigt, in gewiffer DHinfict 
ftolz 3u fein, denn fie entitammt einem Gefchlecht, rwelches feit 
Urviiterzeit das Borrecht befist, dem Tempel W°phroditens 
PBriefter zu geben. 

Wiihrend Hero die Bilder Hymens und Y2mors befringt, 
bemerft fie allerlet Geratfdhaften in Unordnung im Hofe ftegen. 
Dariiber erziirnt {hilt fie die Dienerinnen und befonders Yanthe 
wegen der Vernachlaffiqung ihrer Pflicht. Angwifchen ift der 
Priefter, ihr Oheim, herangefommen und erfundigt fic) nach) der 
Urfache ihres Mipvergniigens. Hero will jedoch nichts tuber die 
fpdttijden Bemerfungen Fanthes verlauten laffen, bittet vtelmebhr 
ihren Obeim, die Dienerfchaft mit etner Miige wegzufdhtcen. 

Dem Priefter will es nicht gefallen, dafR Hero fich fo gang und 
gar von allen Madchen fern halt und ihre eigenen Wege gebt. 
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Hero erflart aber, fie trage fein Verlangen nad) Gejell{daft, 
und Befdaftiqung gebe c& ja tm Tempel zur Geniige. Des 
Oheims Frage, ob fie denn nicht wiinjde Seherin zu werden, 
wird von Hero verneint. Sie habe deS Sfteren nach) einer 
Stimme von oben gelaufdht — doch fet der Ruf an fie nicht er- 
gangen. Deshalb fet ihr Befchlug, die alltiglicen Verricdtungen 
im Dienfte der Gottin als ihre Priefterin getreulich zu erfiillen 
und darin volles Gli und volle Sufriedenbeit zu finden. Ob 
fie fic) nicht febne, in das elterliche Haus zuriicyufehren, forfdt 
der Obeim weiter. Auch darauf antwortet Hero mit nein. 
Yhrem unwirfden Vater fei fie nur eine Laft gewejen und an das 
Verhiltnis zu ihrem Bruder fonne fie nur mit tiefem Groll 
zuriiddenfen. Die arme Mtutter fet nie 3u Worte gefommen: 
ibr Los fet immer Sechweigen und Oulden gewejen. Hierauf 
teilt ihr der Priefter mit, ihre Cltern feien gefommen, um dem 
weft der Weihe beizuwohnen, und im nichjten Augenblic er- 
fchetnen fie felbjt. Hero eilt ihnen aber nicht entgegen, weil fie 
ibren Vater nicht leiden fann, obgleich fie ihre Ntutter innig liebt. 

Der gefpricige Vater begliicfwiinfdht feine Tochter zu ibrem 
Entihlupg, Priefterin zu werden. Cr ijt hocherfreut iiber die 
qrogpe Chre, die fetnem Hauje dadurch widerfahren foll. Wn- 
ders die jdhitchterne Mtutter. YS fie fic) mit Hero allein und 
unbelaufdt fieht, verfudt fie Hero umjuftimmen. Gie fet alt 
und allein, denn auch Heros ftirrijcher Bruder habe die Eltern 
forvie feine Braut verlajjen und jet in ferne Linder gezogen. 
Auf Heros Cinwand, dak, wenn auch der Bruder fort fet, hun- 
dert andere gleid) beftige und robe Aiinglinge fie belaftigen 
wiirden, wagt die Mtutter die Bemerfung, das Weib fei gliiclid 
nur an der Gattenband. Dod) damit hat fie die rwundefte 
Stelle in Heros Herzen berithrt. Gie erinnert die Mutter an 
all die Unterdriichung und Demiitigung feitens des Waters. 
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Nein, Hero will nicht die Slavin eines Gatten werden. Netit 
heiterem Sinne will fie ,das Gliicf des ftiflen Gelbftbefites” im 
Tempel der Gésttin geniefen: ,Hier tft fein Krieg, hier frliigt 
man feine Wunden.” Auch der Priefter unterjtiist Hero in 
ihrem Vorhaben. Er fagt zwar, die Miutter habe ja das Rect, 
ibr Kind zuriicfzufordern, doc) erfieht man aus feiner Mede 
deutlich, wie gering er vom ebelicen und hauslichen Yeben denft 
und wie hoc) er den priefterlicen Beruf einfchigt. (QMluch ift 
die Mede des Priefters nur als Priifung fiir die Gefinnung Heros 
anzujeben.) Hero erflart, ihr Cntfchlup fet unabinderlich, und 
bittet, man mige mit dem Fefte beginnen. 

Der Priefter ijt bereit das Zeichen 3u geben. Da wird thm 
pon dem Tempelhitter gemeldet, dah gwet fremde Siinglinge 
trok deS Verbotes ihren Weg in den Hof durd) die Biifche zu 
babnen verjuchten. Man befiehlt thm, die Frembdlinge fowite 
das fic) hereindraingende Volf zuritchzuwetfen und die Tore zu 
Offer. 

Unterdeffen haben die Frembdlinge fic) einen giin{tigen Gchau- 
plats in der Ytihe der Bildfaule Hymens erobert und laffen fich 
pon dem Tempelhiiter nicht verdringen. uf das Befragen des 
Tempelhiiters erflart Ytaufleros, einer der Jiinglinge, fie feten 
pon Abydos’ Riifte gefommen, um das Feft zu feauen. Ytau- 
fleros ift beiter und lebensfroh. Cr ijt begierig, fic) nichts von 
dem fejftlichen Gchaufpiele entgehen gu laffen, und er muntert 
feinen Genojjen auf, dasjelbe zu tun; Ddiefer jedoch) verhalt fich 
ftumm und teilnahmlos. Sein Blt tft betriibt, fein Auge 
haftet am Boden. Da nabht Hero, von Prieftern begleitet, der 
PBildfaiule Hymens, um das Opfer zu entricten. ,Stehft du 
nidjt auf?’ fliijtert Maufleros thm ju. eander hebt dag 
Haupt empor, und die Blicle Heros und Leanders begegnen fic. 
— Hero ftoctt. 
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Den Priefter befrembdet dicfe Stocung. Hero ent{duldiat 
fh, fie habe die Zange vergeffen, die fie jedoch in der Hand halt. 
Sn threr Verlegenheit wiederholt jie faljchermweife den erjten 
Sprudh. Der Priefter merft thre Verwirrung und fordert fie 
auf, das Opferwerf 3u vollenden. Darauf gieBt Hero ju viel 
Rauchwerf ins Feuer. Dann entfernt fich der Zug. Gn der 
Mitte des Hofes angelangt, jdhaut fie nocd) etnmal verjtohlen 
nach den beiden Siinglingen uric. 


eragen 


1. Befdhretben Sie den Schauplag im erjten Wufgug. (VBiibnenan- 
weifung u. Wnm. dazu) 

2. Warum ift der Tempel an dtefem Tage gejchmiict worden? (QMnm. 1) 

3. Sn welder Stimmung befindet fich Hero? (nm. 1, 1-53, 4, 
33-43) 

4. Iniviefern ift Heros Stolz berechtigt? (nm. 20-23) 

5. Welche Gétter werden in diejem Tempel verehrt? (VBiihnenan- 
weifung u. Wnm. 7) 

6. Was erregt den Unmut Heros? (Vers 45-46, 56-57) 

7. SGchildern Gie das Gefpriichh gwifdhen Nanthe und Hero. (Vers 
54-90) 

8. Warum weigert fich Gero die Sdhuldige 3u nennen? (Q!nm. 58, 86, 
103-6) 

9. Weshalh fondert fic) Gero von den anderen Ytiddhen ab? Wie 
ftellt fic) der Priefter dazu? Qnm. 65, 68-72, 111-13, 119-20, 139, 
140-3; u. Bers 121-35) 

10. WAus welden Griinden will Gero fic) mit dem einfaden Wmt der 
Priefterin ftatt SGebherin beqniigen? (QMnm. 121-35, 184-95) 

11. Was erfahren wir iiber Geros Familienverhiltniffe? (nm. r45— 
60, 226 ff.; u. Cinleitung, Sette cxviii) 

12. Welden Verlauf nimmt die Vegegnung mit den Gltern? Wie 
tiufert ftch der Vater iiber Heros Whfidht, Priefterin zu werden? Wie die 
Nutter ? 

13. Weldhe Wntwort gibt Gero anf die Bemerfung der Ntutter, das 
Wei fet qliiclich nur an der Gattenhand? (Vers 321 ff.) 
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14. Welde Sinnbilder des ehelofen Lebens der Griefterin werden vom 
Dichter angefiihrt? (Vers 354-8, aud) 338-40, 359; WAnm. 226 u. 343) 

15. Was bezwedt der Priejter mit feiner Rede in Vers 360-79? 

16. Was meint Hero mit dem ,, Gliicl des ftillen Gelbftbefizes"? (Vers 
389 ff.) 

17. Welche drei Wusjpriide fenngetchnen den Charafter Maufleros’ und 
erfliren feine Handlungsweije? (Wnm. 435) 

18. Wie bentmmt jich Leander tm Gegenfaw zu feinem Freunde? SAhil- 
dern Gie die beiden Giinglinge. (Vers 437 ff.; Wnm. 435, 452, 458, 
469-70) 

19. Befdretben Sie die Zeremonie der Weihe. (Vers 48x ff. u. Wnm.° 
dazu) 

20. Warum lapt der Dichter Gero noch einmal verftohlen nach den 
beiden Siinglingen juriicbliden? (nm. 500; -Biihnenanweifung am 
SHlup des Wufzuges u. Anm. dazu) 


Kiiblic — Themen 


I. Heros Kindheit 
Ginleitung: Heros Familie. 
Hauptteil: (a) Heros Verhiltnis zu Vater, Mutter und Bruder. 
(6) Gie verlaft ihre Heimat. 
Schlup: Heros Leben im Tempel. 


II. Die Taube 

Ginleitung: Cine Taube hat thr Xeft im Temrpelhain gebaut. 
Hauptteil: (a) Das ift nicht erlaubt. Warum? 

(b) Das Nejt wird zerftort. 

(c) Der Anblicé franft die Wtutter. 

(d) Hero nimmt fic) der Taube an. 
Shug: Dte Symbolif der Taube in Bezug auf Heros os als 

Priefterin. 


III. Hervs Weihe 


Ginleitung: Bejchreibung des Zuges. 
Hauptteil: (a) Hero opfert dem Gott mor. 
‘b) Sero opfert dem Gott Symen. 
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(c) Dte Fiinglinge Enien an Hymens Standbild. 
(d) eander fieht auf. 
(e) Heros Verwwirrung. 
Sdhlup: Hero fieht fic noch) etnmal um. 
IV. Hero die Muserwahlte 
Ginleitung: (a) Hero ijt ungliicdlid gu Haufe. 
(b) Shr Obeim holt fie gu fic. 
Haupttetl!: (a) Der gliichlihe Tag ijt gefommen. 
(b) Die Scshmiicung des Tempels. 
(c) Heros Gemiitszuftand. 
(d) Gie fcilt dte Dienerinnen. 
(ec) Gie will nicht Gebherin werden. 
(f) Sbhre Cltern fommen. 
(g) Hero will ihrer Mutter nidt nad) Haufe folgen. 
(h) Naufleros und Leander driingen fic) herein. 
(z) Die Zeremonie der Weihe. 
Schlup: Hero begegnet Leander, der einen tiefen Cindrucd anf fie 
macht. 


Awetter lufjpug 


Suhalt 


Am Cingang des grweiter WAufyugs werden wir mit dem 
Sreundespaar niiber befannt. Der lebhafte, gefpridige Nau- 
fleros {cjildert uns in f{chalfhaft fpittijder Weife thre bisherigen 
Wanderungen.  Folgendes wird uns mitgeteilt: Mach dem Tode 
pon Leanders NYtutter verfiel er in tiefen Triibfinn. Wm jeiner 
Hreund aufzubeitern, hat MNaufleros ibn von Zeit zu Zeit iiberall 
hingefiihrt, wo Luft und Frobfinn wobhnen, wo e8 etwas 3u Hiren 
und zu feber gab. Und fo find fie auc) heute nach Sejtos ge- 
fommen, dod) umfonft war der Befuch. — Trib wie zuvor 
blich Veanders Blic. Yun rat ihm Yaufleros, Lieber wieder 
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Heimufehren; der eingige Ort, an dem Leander genefen diirfte, 
wiire der Heimatlide Strand. Dort folle Leander wieder feiner 
Lieblingsbefhaftigunug — Angeln, Sdhwimmen und Rudern — 
nadgeben; dann werde er genefen. YJtaufleros fordert {einen 
Sreund auf, den Heimiweg anzutreten. Das Feft fet aus, dte 
— Volfsmenge verlaufer, und die Frijt, die das Verbleiben im 

Tempelhain erlaubt, bald zu Cnde. Wen man nach der feftge- 
festen Zeit noc) auf dem verbotnen Grund finde, der diirfte 
dem ftrengen Gefets verfallen. 

Dem HDriingen Yaufleros’ begeqnet Leander mit der Bitte, 
nod) verwetlen 3u diirfen. Cr fet miide und franf dazu. Nau- 
flero8 wird nun ungeduldig. Die Gonne ftehe {chon im Ntittag, 
die Freiheit des Feftes fet zu Ende, und er habe feine Luft wegen 
feines Bauderns, mit den Kerfern der Stadt befannt 3u werden. 
Dann gibt Naufleros eine faunige Schilderung der CErlebniffe 
mit Leander an den ver{diedenen Orten, die fte befucht haben. 
Wie die fchinjten Mtadchen nie an ihm, Ytaufleros, der doch auch 
woblgebaut fet, jondern ftets an Yeander ihren griften Gefallen 
gefunden; er aber, der dDumpfe Traumer, habe die Bice der 
holden Schinen nie erwidert, ja nicht einmal bemerft. CGogar 
die Priefterin habe ihn mit Wobhlgefallen betrachtet, als hitte 
fie jagen wollen: ,Den da micht’ ich wohl!" Bei dtefen letgten 
Worten bemerft Ytaufleros, dafV Leander das Geficht in den 
Hiinden birgt. Er zieht ihm die Hand von den Augen und 
fteht, dah Leander weint. Wuf fetne erftaunte Frage erwidert 
eander: 

Xa mic) und qual’ mid nicht! Und fprich nidjt ohne Achtung 
Von ihrem Hals und Wucdhs. O, ich bin dreifach elend!” 


Der erfahrene Maufleros errit fofort Veanders Liebe gu der 
Priefterin. Bunichft ijt er dariiber begeiftert, dann warnt er 
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ibn davor; als er aber Leanders ttefe Ittedergefchlagenhett ftebht, 
verfprict er ihm, den Verfuch 3u wagen, Hero nod einmal 3u 
fehen und 3u fprechen. 

Der gliiclice ZBufall fiihrt Hero gerade in dtefem Augenblic 
nad) der Stelle, wo die Sitnglinge {teh aufhalten. Heiter und 
froh gebt fte nach der hetligen Quelle, um dort ihre leeren Wajffer- 
friige 3u fiillen. Wie fte guriicffehrt, jtiirzt Leander hervor und 
wirft fic) vor ihr nieder. Hero ijt befttq erfchroden. Sie 
fchilt die Siinglinge und drobt, wenn fie fich nicht fofort ent- 
fernten, die Wiichter zu rufen. Ytaufleros erflirt ihr nun den 
Sachverhalt. In duperit gefchicter Weije verjteht er, ibr Ntit- 
leid fiir Leander zu erweden. Cin lingeres Gefprid ent{pinnt 
fich. Hero wendet fich bald an Ytaufleros, bald an Leander, und 
verfucht fie zur fofortigen Heimfehr 3u bewegen. Sie jpricht 
Die Hoffnung aus, Leander mite jie gwar in der Crinnerung 
behalten, feine Liebe aber ctnem anderen Weibe ginnen. Ybhr 
fet befchieden, gattenlos ju bleiben. Ytoch gejtern habe fie thre 
Wreiheit befeffen — heute fomme die VYiebeswerbung 31 fpit. 

Das Gelpriic) wird durd das Herannaben des Priefters unter- 
broden. Um feinen Arawohn yu befchwichtigen, Lapt Hero 
Leander aus dem YWajjerfrug trinfen; dem Priefter aber erflirt 
fte, der itngling jet franf — ihr erjter Betrug! Aft e8 nur 
Mitgefiihl oder eine tiefere Regung, die Hero bewegt, ihren Oheim 
gu tinfchen? 

Der Priefter riigt die Fiimglinge wegen thres langen VWer- 
weilens im Tempelhain und fiibrt Gero mit fic) fort. Leander 
ift wie umgewandelt. Cr driingt num felber zur Geimfehr, dod 
aus feinen Worten erfteht man, dak er nicht gefonnen tft, den 
verbotenen Ort auf immer zu meiden. 
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wragen 


1. Was erfahren wir iiber Leanders Charafter, feine Lebensverhalt- 
niffe, den Grund feines Triibjinns und iiber Naufleros’ Freundfdaft fiir 
thn? (Wnm. 516, 516-27, 536-41, 580 ff., 587, 595) 

2. Worin ijt Leander befonders gefdidt? Warum wird das vom 
Dichter gleich am WAnfang betont? (Wnm. 542) 

3- Weshalb fiihlt fich Leander franf, und warum will er nod Langer 
im Tempelhain verwetlen? (Wnm. 5209, 534; u. Vers 658-60) 

4. Was beivetit Naufleros’ Schilderung Heros und ihres Venehmens 
wabhrend der Weihe? Wie unterfdjeidet fich feine Stellung zu Gero vor der 
Leanders8? (nm. 622 ff., 639-50; u. Vers 655 ff.) 

5- Wie hat Leander fic immer den fdjinen, liebiugelnden Nadden 
gegentiber benommen? (Vers 588 ff.) 

6. Welche Wirfung hat Itaufleros’ fcalfhafte Schilderung Heros auf 
Leanders Gemiit? (Wers 652-6) 

7. Was errit Maufleros fofort aus Lecanders Triinen, und weldhe 
Empfindungen werden dadurcd in feiner Bruft erregt? (Wnm. 661-8) 

8. Warum fingt Hero das Lied von Leda und dem Sdhwan, und wie 
gefallt es ihrem Obetm? Was ift das Thema des Liedes? (Wnm. 708-11, 
729-30) 

g. Weshalb erhebt Hero ihre Stimme nidt, Vers 736-9? Wo 
haben wir fon Heros ZBaudern, Schuld gu beftrafen, bemerft? Welchen 
Charafterzug verrat das, und was tft die Folge davon? (Wnm. 736-7; 783, 
821) 

ro. We erwedt Naufleros Heros Meitleid fiir Leander? (Bers 740 ff.) 

ir. Was erfieht Hero aus Leanders Benehmen, und wie ftellt jte ftd) 
dazu? (Wnm. 761, 775, 778, 790, 805-13) 

12. Wie hintergeht Hero ihren Oheim? Weshalb? (nm. 821) 

13. Wie benimmt fich Maufleros dem Priefter und deffen Orohungen 
gegeniiber? (WUnm. 817-8, 830, 847-59) 

14. Wie verurteilt Maufleros die Briiuce des Tempels? (Wnm. 
861-73) 

15. Was darf man aus Leanders Worten am Cnde des Uufzuges 
folieBen? (Wnm. 861-73, 891) 
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Kiicéb li — Themen 


I. Leander 
Ginleitung: (a) Lebensverbhiltnifje. (6) Seine Ntutter. 
Hauptteil: (a) Leander’ Tritbfinn. 
(b) Gein Freund nimmt fich fetner an. 
(c) Wanderungen. 
(d) Der Befuch in Seftos. 
Schlug: (a) Leander begegnet Hero. (b) Liebesverwirrung. 
F Il. Szene im Tempelhain 
Ginleitung: Die Siinglinge verwetlen im Tempelhain. 
Hauptteil: (a) Hero geht vorbet. 
(b) Gie fehrt guriic. 
(c) Leander ftiirzt fic) vor thr nteder. 
(d) Hero weift die Werbung ab. 
(e) Naufleros erwect Heros Ntitleid fiir Leander. 
(f) Hero hintergeht ihren Obeim. 
Sdhlup: Der Priefter riigt die Diinglinge und fiihrt Hero mit fic fort. 


Dritter Wufjug 


Suhalt 


Am Whend des Fefttages wird Hero von dem Oberpriefter in 
die ftille Turmmohnung gefithrt, wo fie von mm an haujen 
foll. Mit trefflichen Worten gieht er einen fymbolifden Ver- 
gleich swifchen der Lage des Turms und der Stellung, die Hero 
fortan befleiden wird. Die WAusftattung der Gemiicher, fabrt 
er fort, fei derart, da fie den Sinn erbhebe, fetne unberedhtigten 
Whiinfehe erwecfe und doch erfiillbare Wiinjdje befriedige. 

Hero hat nur halb zugebdrt, ihre Gedanfen {deinen anderswo 
zu weilen. Der Priefter wundert fich ither ihre Gleichgiiltigfeit. 
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Hero meint, fie werde an diefem ftillen Orte, fern von jeder 
Stirung, die erwiinjhte Sammlung finden. Der Priefter 
fiingt die legten Worte Heros freudig auf. Gammiung? Da- 
mit habe fte den Urjprung und den Weltenhebel aller grofen 
Taten genannt. Durd Sammlung allein fet e8 miglich, den 
,ointergrund der Wefen“” zu erfennen und Wodtterftimmen 3u 
pernefmen. 

Hero meint, eines fo fiihnen Fluges ware ihr Geift wohl nicht 
fabig, doch werde fie ihre Pflichten gewiffenhaft erfiillen. Der 
Priefter ift etwas enttaufcht iiber diefe niichterne Wuffaffung ibres 
Perufes, denn es fei nicht ratfam, gleich) beim VBeginn einer Lauf- 
babi fic) das Ziel ,fo drmlich nabe" zu feben, aber auch damit 
fet er vorliufig jufrieden. tur das eine noch leqt er ihr ans 
Herz: bet allem, was die Flucht der Tage bringen diirfte, den 
erften Anta zu meiden (d. h. jeder irdifchen BVBerfuchung aus dem 
Wege zu gehen). Der tatfraftiqe Kampfer mobge Gefahr fuchen, 
der ftille Denfer miifje fich abfetts halten. Dem Strom, der 
niiblice WArbeit fdrdert, fchade auch die Triibung nicht; wohl 
aber dem reinen Quuelf, aus dem der Pilger und die Priefterin 
fehipfen, und der den tond und dte Geftirne widerfptegeln fol, 
Der Priefter verabfchiedet fic) mitt einer WAnfpielung auf fein 

tipfallen iiber Heros Benehmen und gibt deutltch zu erfennen, 
Daf er Hero gegen jedes fittliche Vergehen, ja, wenn notig, fogar 
gegen fie felber fchitten wiirde. 

Hero abnt, worauf ihr Oheim mit den lesten Worten hin- 
ztelt. Sie gefteht fic) auch, dap der braungelodte Siingling 
einen tiefen Gindrucf auf fie gemacht hat. Dod glaubt fie ihn 
nun fern und betradhtet den Zwifchenfall als fiir tmmer abgetan. 
Hero ift zwar nicht miide, doch will fie die Lampe lH{dhen und ihr 
ftilles Schlafgemad) auffucen. Und wieder fchmeifen thre Ge- 
danfen 3u Leander: 
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na denn, du {diner Siingling, ftill und fromm, 
Yh denfe dein in diefer jpaten Stunde .. . 
Und reidte meine Stimme bis ju dir, 

Yoh riefe gritkend: gute Macht!“ 


Out? Nacht!” flingt eS wider. Hero glaubt, es jet ihr 
Echo. ,Set mir gegriift, o jdhine Mympbhe!” ruft jfte. ,Itym- 
phe, fei mir gegriipt!” flingt dte Antwort. Ytun erft merft 
Hero ihre Tanjung. Gm felben Augenblic wird fie eines 
Mannes im Fenfter gewahr. Cs ijt Leander. Hero droht, die 
Wichter zu rufen, wenn er fitch nicht fofort entferne. Leander 
btttet, nur einen YAugenblicf raften 3u diirfen, Dann wwerde er 
gerne wieder geben. Wuf das Befragen Heros, wer ihm ge- 
holfen babe, die Turmiwand 3u erflimmen, erfibrt fie mit Cr- 
ftaunen, dak Leander nicht nur dteS ohne fremden Beijtand ge- 
fetftet, fondern, durch das Licht threr Lampe geleitet, fogar Die 
fchier unglaublide Tat vollbracht habe, den Hellefpont zu durdd- 
{chwimmen. Hero halt thm nocymals vor, wie nublos fein 
Liebeswerben fet, und darumi folle er fie ferner meiden. 

Man hirt Critte nahen. Nach etnigem Zaudern hetRt Hero 
Leander die Lampe nehinen und durch die Seitentiir in thr Gemad 
verfchwinden. Der Tempelbiiter erfundigt fich, ob jemand nod 
wach fet, ev habe Licht gefeben. Ganthe aniportet thm, er habe 
fic) wohl getiiufcht. Oem Wachter jdheint die Sache verdadtig. 
Er entfernt jth, jagt aber, am Ylorgen werde man hieriiber wohl 
weiteres erfahren. 

Leander erjcheint wieder aus der Seitentiir. Hero itberhiuft 
ihn mit bitteren Vorwiirfen, dag er ihr jo viel Schmad und 
YAngft berettet habe, und doch hat fie fic) ausfdlieBlih um thn 
gedingftigt. Daraus erfieht der Diingling, dag Hero ihn fiebt. 
Sein Werben wird inniger und ungeftiimer. Qn Heros Brut 
fimpfen Pflicht und Liebe. Die Liebe ermeift fic) als die ftirfere. 
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Sie erlaubt Leander wiederzufommen; erft heift e8 ,Am Tag 
deS nachften Fejts," dann ,Wenn neu der Mond fich fiillt,” und 
fhlieplich ,RKomm morgen denn.” Der Treffplak foll am 
Meeresufer fein. Wuf das Drangen Heros ift Leander beret, 
fie 3u verlafjen; nur um ein Zeichen ihrer Gunft bittet er nod. 
Hero ftraubt fich gucr{t, dann gewahrt fie thm den Ku und eilt 
gur Tiir hinaus. Leander fleht, fie mbge 3uriidfommen. Bue 
erjt will e8 fcheinen, fie wiirde ihn nicht erbiren. Cr hordht. 
Letje Schritte nabern fich der Tiir; Hero fommt wieder. Dar- 
liber fallt der Borbang. 


eragen 


1. Bejchretben Sie die Biihne in diejem WAufzug. 

2. Jn weldem Gemiitszujtand befindet fic) Hero? (Anim. 8g5) 

3. Geben Sie eine genaue GErflirung der Symbolif in dem Gleidnts 
des Briefters. (Wers 8q5-907; u. Wnm. dazu) 

4. Was vermag der Menjch fraft der , Gammiung"? Welche Wirfung 
hat die , Zerftreuung’? (Vers o40 Ff.) 

5- Hero unterbridt den Priefter. Von weldhem Mtangel Heros ijt 
dies ein Wweiterer Beets? (Wnm. 970-3) 

6. Weldhe Hoffnung liegt in den Worten des Ohetms ,Doch fei’s fiir 
jest,” Bers 977? 

7. Welchen Gegenfab bemerfen Ste gwifdhen Heros jebiger Stellung 
gu ihrem Amt und ihrer WAuffaffung desfelben am Anfang des Dramas? 
(2inm. 984) fe 

8. Wie hezieht fich dads finnbildliche Gleichnis de8 Priefters gwifden 
dem Strom und dem Quell auf da8 Veben der Priefterin? (Bers 988-96; 
u. Anm. zu Vers 994 u. 996) 

9g. Was wiirde der Priejter fic) nicht fcjeuen gu tun, um Hero gegen 
Unrecht zu fhiigen? (Bers 997-1003) 

ro. Welhen Grund hat der Obhetm gum Berdadht? Was hefchltefst 
Hero daher zu tun? (Mmm. 1004-17) 

11. Wo liegt die Symbolif in Bers rozxr u. 1039-41? (Wnm. 3u 
diefen Verfen) 

12. Warum nennt Hero'das Licht ihre , Freundtn“? (Mam. 1038) 
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13. Weshalb ftimmt fie das Lied von Leda wiederum an? (Bers 1044-5 
u. Wnm. daz) 

14. SYnwwiefern bringt der Dichter felbft fetne Erfahrung in Vers ros 2-4 
zum WAusdruc? (Wnm. dazu) 

15. Warum hilt Hero den Leander zundchjt fiir ein Echo oder eine 
Nymphe? (Wnm. 1062-3) 

16. Woraus erfieht fie, dak e8 fein Echo ijt? (QWnm. 1065) 

17. Warum ruft Hero zum drittenmal nidt ? (Qnm. 1068) 

18. Wie ijt Leander nad) Geftos und in Heros Turmyimmer gelangt? 
(Bers 1074-1121) 

ro. Welden Ton fcligt Leander in Vers ro71 an? Suchen Sie alle 
abnliden Wusfpriiche Leanders in diejem Wt auf. 

20. Welche Gefiihle fimpfen miteinander in Heros Bruft? (Wnm. 1082, 
LTIOI, 1143-9, 1151-4) 

21. Welche Andeutung iiber die zufiinftige Rolle Fanthes und des Wad- 
ters befommen wir in Bers rr59—63? (Aum. dazu) 

22. Woraus erjicht Leander, dag Hero thn liebt? (Wers 1169-87 u. 
Anm. 3u Vers 1169-78) 

23. Welden Verlauf nimmt Heros Cinwilligung in Bers r205 ff.? 
Was hedeutet ihr Madgeben in der dramatifden Handlung? (nm. ju 
diefen Verfen) 

24. Welde Tragiweite und Bedeutung fiir Heros ferneres Schicjal hat 
der Rug? (Anum. 1259) / 

25. Warum flieht Hero nad dem Ku, und warum fehrt fte wieder? 
(Mum. 1260-3) 

Kili — Themen 
I. Wm Wbend der Weihe 
Cinleitung: Der Priefter fiibrt Hero in ihre neue Wohnung ein. 
Hauptteil: (a) Hero ijt zerftrent. 
(6) Shr Obeim erteilt ihr gute Lehren: , Sammlung” und 
racritrenung." rah 
(c) Der Priefter warnt Hero vor Berjutung und geht reg. 
Sdhlupg: Hero macht cin Geftindnis und faft einen Entfhlug. 


Il. Ginfamfeit 


Ginleitung: Der Priefter ift foeben weggegangen. 
Hauptteil: (a) Hero fann nicht fchlafen. 
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(b) ,2Utlein, allein, allein! “ 

(c) Hero geht ans Fenfter. 

(d) Gie fingt ein Lied. 

(e) Sie entdecét eine Veter. 

(f) Shre Gedanten fdweifen wiederholt zu Leander. 
Sdhlup: Hero wird rubiger und ruft ,Gute Nat!“ 


IIL. Wiederum Cinfamteit 
Cinleitung: Leander liegt fdlaflos auf fetnem Lager. 
Hauptteil: (a) Er verlift die Hiitte. 
(b) Cin Licht erjchetnt in der Ferne. 
(c) Leander wirft fic) in das Meer. 
(d) Gr erfltmmt den Turm. 
Shug: Leander ruft ,Gut’ Nacht!“ 


IV. Der Befuch — Die Liebe fiegt 

Ginleitung: Hero ift allen im Turm. 
Haupttetl: (a) Sie hirt ene Stimme. 

(b) Leander betritt Heros Zimmer. 

(c) Hero drobht ihm. 

(d) Seander necft fie. 

(e) Xritte nahern fic. 

(f) Yeander geht durd) die Seitentiir ab. 

(g) Der Wihter erfundigt fid. 

(h) Yeander errait Heros Liebe 3u thm. 

(z) Sie gewahrt ifm einen Kuf und flieht. 
Sdlup:, Gero fommet juriic. 


Dierter lufjug 


Subalt 


Des Mteeres und der Liebe Wellen haben Leander zum erften- 
mal ficher itber den Hellefpont getragen, und nun vertraut er fic) 
denfelben Mtidjten wieder an. Der Tempelhiiter hat bemertt, 
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wie ein Mann ins Meer jprang, und da er Hero in der nachften 
Nibe erblict, befragt er fie Darum. Hero will nichts gefehen 
haben und beantwortet die Fragen des Tempelbhiiters mit etner 
{pdttijden Gegenfrage. Der gefrainfte Wachter fchlagt einen 
gleichen Ton an. Der Oberpriefter tritt dazwijdhen und will 
die Urfache des Wortftreites wiffen. Der Tempelhiiter rede 
ungereimtes ZBeug, meint Hero und wendet fich zum Geben. 
Wohin? Bn den Turm — fie wolle jchlafen. 

Der Wachter erzahlt nun dem Priefter, was er in der ver- 
gangenen Yacht beobachtet habe: CErjtens das Licht in Heros 
Bimmer die ganze Macht hindurd; dann fet e8 ihm aufgefallen, 
Dag Santhe fchon fo frith vollftindig angefleidet gewefen; ferner 
habe er gefehen, wie ein tann in das braujende Meer gejprungen 
und gegen Whydos gefdhwonimen fet, und im felben WAugenblic 
fet Hero, faum drei Schritte entfernt, aus dem Gebiijdh getreten, 
und doch wolle fie den Mann nicht gejeben haben. 

Vet dem Namen WAbydos wird der Priefter ftubig. Cin 
Verdacht reqt fic) in feiner SGeele, guerft gegen Santhe. Wuf 
feinen Befehl erfcheint fie, doch ijt aus ihr fein Geftiindnis ber- 
auszulocden. Ctwas fpiter tritt auc) Gero hinju. Ste ntmmt 
Santhe in Schug und verfichert fie ihres Beijtandes. Wie 
erfliive fte aber die Wnivefenheit des fremden Mannes am Turme, 
wird Hero gefragt. ,Iun, Gerv, vielleisht der Iberird’ fen 
einer!“ — lautet thre Untwort. Der Priefter ijt feinesmegs be- 
friedigt, tm Gegentetl: Heros Gleichgiiltigfeit und ibre warme 
Vreund{dhaft fiir Ganthe, die frither nicht bejtanden hatte, be- 
ftarfen nur fetnen Verdacdt und lenfen jeinen Wrawobhn auf Hero 
felbjt. 

M3 Hero fich wieder gum Gebhen wendet, erinnert der Briefter 
fie an die Gefchafte ihres neuen Amts und meldet ihr, ein Bote 
ibrer Cltern fet mit einem Brief qefonrmen. Dem Boten habe 
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man jedod den Cintritt verwehrt. Mun folle Hero ihn fuden 
und auf dent Wege einiges fiir den Tempel beforgen. 

Hero, von ihrer neuen Freundin Santhe begleitet, macht fich 
auf det Weg. Sie ahnt nicht, dafX ihre WAbrwefenheit dazu be- 
niigt werden foll, thre Wohnriume 3u befichtigen, ob nicht viel- 
leicht eine Spur de8 nachtlichen Befuches zu entdecfen wire. 

Und eander? Ytaufleros flopft an die Tiir feiner Hiitte — 
feine Wntwort! Daf Leander fich entfernen fonnte, {cheint 
ausgefdloffen, denn Maufleros felbjt hatte am Whend die Tiir feft 
verfdloffen, und jo findet er fie jest nocd. Ganz unerwartet 
erfcetnt Yeander im Hintergrunde. Sein Haar ijt feucht, und 
Die naffer Rletder Fleben ihm an den Gliedern. Dag er im 
Meer gewejen, ijt flar. Wo3u aber? Cr habe doch nicht den 
tollen Verjucd gemacht, Seftos’ Riifte fchwimmmend gu erretchen? 
Die Entfernung jei 3u grof, die Kltppen an jenen Ufern 3u {chroff; 
hoch{tens an der Stelle, wo der Turm der Priefterin fteht, ware 
eine fichere Yandung mialich gewefen. Wie aber fonft? %Ule 
Kahne feten auf fein (Ytaufleros’) CErfuchen unterm Schloz 
qerefen. 

Leander gefteht dann auch, Dak er die Prtefterin in der Yacht 
geleben, gejprocjen, ja im %rm gebhalten habe. Dte betden Siing- 
linge fcheinen nunmebr die Mollen gewechfelt 3u haben: Yau- 
flero8 furdtjam wegen der Gefabr, die feinem Freunde drobe, 
(denn jchon feien Spiher aus Sejtos angelangt), Yeander fiihn 
und frohen Mtutes. YNtaufleros bittet inftindig{t, Leander mige 
nur Ddiefes eine Ntal der Riifte Sejtos’ fern bleiben; die aus- 
weidenden Antworten Leanders aber faffemn thn deutlich fithlen, 
dak feine Bitten umfonft find. Cr verfucht daber, Yeander durch 
Rift in dte Hiitte zu Locfen und ihn dort mit Gewalt feftzuhalten. 
Leander iiberliftet jeinen Freund aber und entiwetd)t thm. 

Wir fehren wieder zu. Hero zuriid. Ste hat den Wuftrag 
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ibres Obheims ausgefiihrt, nur den Boten gu finden ift thr nicht 
gelungen. Der Tempelhiiter teilt ihr mit, der Vote jet in ihrer 
Abrwefenheit auf anderen WWegen gefommen, jest werde fie vor 
ihrem Obeim im Tempel erwartet. Hero wetgert fic) dem Be- 
febl 3u folgen. Ste heift den Tempelhiiter gehen und erjudyt 
anthe, die Lampe im Turm mit frifehem OL 3u fiillen. 

Nun fucht der Obetm jelber Hero auf. Cr bedauert, dap 
Hero unjonft nach dem Boten gejucht habe. Die Briefe, die er 
gebracht habe, lagen in Heros Turm, fie mige fie dort abbolen. 
Hero zeigt fein Verlangen darnac), das habe ja Zeit bis morgen. 
Das Gejpraic wird dann auf Santhe gelenft. Itach dem, was 
vorgefallen fet, meint der PBriejter, diirfe Santhe nicht linger im 
Dienfte de8 Haujes bleiben. Hero will von ihrer Cntlajfung 
nichts Hiren; fie habe das Recht der Cntfcheidung in diefem Falle, 
fie ferne ihre Rechte jomte — ihre Pflichten. 

Auf das wiederholte Erfuchen des Obeims zeigt fich Hero 
endlich beret, den Brief der Ytutter aus dem Turm zu holen. 
Bald darauf erjdeint am Fenjfter des Turmes die brennende 
Lampe. Yuu hat der Priefter feinen Zweifel mehr, dag Hero 
fehuldig ift. Won dent Tempelbiiter erfiibrt er, dag gewwiffe 
BVefeble, die er erteilt habe, aws8gefiihrt feien. 

Hero ijt ingwijdhen mit dem Brief der Ntutter zuriicigefehrt. 
Sie findet ihren Obeiim nidt mehr vor. Sie lat fich auf die 
Rubebanf nieder, von der aus fie das Licht tim Turmiimmer 
deutlic) jehen fann. Trok allen Verfuchen wad) 3u bleiben wird 
fte boi SGehlaf itbermannt. Go finden fie der Priefter und der 
Tempelhiiter. Der Priefter entfernt fich, um den giinjftigen 
Augenblicl 3u nitgen. . . . Mlinner mit Fifcneben gehen vor- 
bet. . . . Der Weichter jchilt fie, dak fie diefe Nacht nit zu 
Haufe geblieben feien, wie der PBriefter ihnen doch befoblen habe. 
Darauf antworten fie lafonifeh, ein Sturm fet im Wnguge. 
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Kurz darauf bemerft er, dag die Lampe im Turm bewegt wird 
und dann verldfht. Die Vorahnung fdhauriger Creigniffe be- 
fhletcht feine Seele. Der Priefter fehrt zuriicé Cr hat jen 
Werf vollbracht — ,das Holz gefchichtet und das Beil gesiicét.” 
Maun mBgen die Gotter felber das jchuldige Opfer treffen! 


oragen 


1. Gefdhreiben Sie den Schauplats. 

2. Woriiber ftreiten Hero und der Tempelhiiter? SGchildern Sie diefen 
Streit. (Vers 1272-88; u. Anm. 1273, 1275-8) 

3. Wie ftellt fich der Priefter zu der AnFlage ded Wiidhters gegen Hero? 
(Anm. 1294, 1324-5, 1333-5, 1350) 

4. Was beridtet der Wichter dem Priefter? (Wers 1292-1348) 

5. Welder Name macht den Priefter ftugig? (Wers 1348) Wen hat 
er trogdem im Verdadht? (Bers 1354-67; u. AWnm. 1350) 

6. Sniwiefern, glaubt er, diirfte Hero {dhuldig fein? (nm. 1362-5, 
1373-5) 

7. Was erwidert Hero ihrem Obeim? (Vers 1404-9, Anm. dazu wu. 
%nm. 1428) 

8. Was lenft den Argwohn de8 Priefters fclieflic) auf Hero felbft? 
(Ynm. 1428) 

9. Weshalb entfernt der Priefter Hero und Yanthe? (nm. 1440, 
1488-9; u. Vers 1514-5) 

1o. Warum halt Naufleros e8 fiir ausgefchlofjen, dak Leander fort fet, 
womiglicd) Hero befucht habe? Geben Sie vier Punftean. (Bers 1546-8, 
1561-3, 1565-7, 1568-71; WAnm. 1561-71) 

11. Sniwtefern haben die beiden Siinglinge die Mollen getaufdt? (Vers 
1590-4) 

12. Welde inbriinftige Bitte ridtet Naufleros fdliehlid) an Leander? 
(Bers 1596-7) 

13. Weldhen Plan verfudht er dann durdhgufeben? (Wers 1612 ff.) 

14. Wie iiberlijtet Veander feinen treuen Freund, und wie entweidt er 
ihm? (Bers 1633 ff.) 

15. Warum ijt Hero fo rafc) gegangen? (YXnm. 1670-1) 

16. Wen meint Hero mit , Freund" in Vers 1704? (Anm. dazu) 
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17. Weshalb droht der Priefter, Santhe zu entlajjen? (W&nm. 1720-1) 

18. Welche Bweideutigfeit liegt in Heros Worten, Vers 1714-6? 

19. Snwiefern entideidet die angeziindete Lampe Heros Scidfal? 
(nm. 1766-7) 

20. Warum durdhj{daut Hero die Tiicke des Oheims nit? (Wnm. 1692—- 
1703, 1787, 1795-8) 

21. Warum wartet Hero nist tm Turm auf Leander? (Wnm. 1783) 

22. Wie ift der Vers r8rs zu deuten? (Wnm. dazu) 

23. Durch welde Bemerfung des Wiichters fteigt diefer in unferem Ur- 
teil? (nm. 1818-9) 

24. Weshalb hat wohl der Dichter die Fifer in diefer Szene auftreten 
faffen? (Qnm. 1821-4) 

25. Sniwiefern hat der Priefter fein Werf vollbracdjt? (Vers 1830-4) 


Riicblid — Themen 


I. Geheimnijje 
Cinleitung: Cin Mann ift ins Meer gefprungen. 
Hauptteil: (a) Hero ftrettet mit dem Tempelbiiter. 
(6) Der Obeim erfundigt fich nach der Urfache de8 Streites. 
(c) Dero geht fdlafen. 
(d) Der Beridht des Widhters. 
Sdhlup: Der Priefter wird argwibhnifd und lift Fanthe rufen. 


Il. Berdacht 
Cinleitung: Santhe ift im BVerdadht. 
Haupttetl: (a) Hero nimmt Santhe in Sdub. 
(6) Heros Gleidgiiltigteit gegen ihren Ohetm. 
(c) Gr wendet fich nun an fie. 
(d) Sr entfernt Hero und Yanthe. 
Sdlup: Der Priefter entwirjt einen Blan. 


IIL. Hreund/haft und Liebe 
Cinlettung: Mautleros befucht feinen Freund, der nidt 3u Gaufe ift. 
Haupttetl: (a) Leander fommt. 
(b) Ex ift [pdttifs gegen feinen Freund. 
(c) Naufleros erfiihrt die Wabhrhert. 
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(d) Ex verfucht fetnen jungen Freund vor der Gefahr 3u ret 
ten. 
Slug: Leander iiberltjtet Nautleros. 
IV. Unmitrict 
Gialeitung: Hero fehrt mit Santhe zuriicf. 
Hauptteil: (a) Hero lapt die Lampe fiillen. 
(b) Ste bietet dem Tempelhiiter und dem Priefter Tro. 
(c) Rliigelet. 
(d) ,S{t’3 nod nicht Whend?” 
(e) Hero ziindet das Licht an, Legt fich auf die Bank und 
foblaft ein. 
(f) Sifher fiindigen einen Sturm an. 
Shug: Der Priefter verlofdt das Licht. 


Siinfter Wlufzug 
Snhatt 


Am Morgen de8 folgenden Tages findet Janthe ihre Ge- 
bieterin in der Yiahe des Turmes ftehen, vor ftch hinftarrend. 
Santhe fpricht von dem Sturm und %Aufrubr in der Yacht; 
nebenbet erwibhnt fie, daft fie zwar Gehritte itber fic) im Turme 
gebirt, aber fein Vicht in Heros Kammer gefehen habe. Hero 
merft, dag Santhe den Grund ihrer Seelenangft erraten hat. 
Gie befennt alfo, wie fie in der Macht ploplich aufgewacht, in 
den Surm geftiirzt fei, weil fie bemerft habe, dak fein Lidht aus 
dem Fenfter ftrahlte. Rein Licht, das dem fithnen Schwimmer 
Troft und Hilfe fpenden forte! Und dennoch, meint fie bet 
fic, dennoc) fei das vielleicht gerade giinftig gewefen, eine Schicung 
der giitigen Gitter. Das Licht fei, nach dem verbrauchten Ol 
gu urteilen, fcjon frith verlofdt. Go habe ihr Freund fic) ver- 
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mutlich nicht dem wilden Weere hingegeben und fet wohlauf und 
unverfehrt. 

Hero erfucht Santhe, da jest der Nebel jich gehoben habe, 
einen Glic hiniiber nach Whydos zu werfen. Als das Mtadchen 
dem Ufer zufchreitet, fieht fte, Daf etn vom Sturm logsgeriffener 
Strauch ihr den Weg verfperrt. Sie verfucht die Zrmweige zu 
entfernen und entdecft einen Schleter, ahnlich denen, welche Hero 
gu tragen pflegt. Beide Enden des Schleiers find nach Wim- 
pelart zu Sebleifen eingebunden. Endlich gelingt es ihr, die 
fchweren Zeige aufzuheben, und da—o Cntjeben! — fieht 
Hero, die ingwifden bherbeigectlt ijt, die Leblofe Geftalt ibres 
Geliebten. 

Der faute Sammerton hat auch) den LGriefter herbeigefiihrt. 
Santhe lapt auf Heros Mabhnung die Sweige fcnell fallen, um 
Die Veiche gu Ledeen. JYtun verfucht Hero ihrem Obeim die 
Ausficht nach ritcwiirts zu benehmen und feinen Wrawohn durch 
gleichgiiltige Worte zu verfdheuden. Doch ihre Kraft ijt zu 
Ende — fie finft 31 Boden. Der Priefter laft die Seige er- 
heben und fieht nun, dak die gerechten Gitter den Frevler be- 
ftraft Haber. hm ijt e8 jest darum 3u tun, den guten Ruf 
der PBriefterin und fomit de8 Tempel zu bewabhren; daber be- 
fteblt er Santhe von dem Gefdhehenen zu jdweigen. Berjchwei-= 
gen? fragt Hero. Mie und nimmer. Die ganze Welt folle 
wiffen, daw fie durch) die Titcke des Obetins ibr Liebftes auf 
Erden verloren. Jn ihrem Schmerz; macht fie aud) Maufleros 
(der gefominen ift, unt fetnen Freund zu fucen) den Vorrwurf, 
dak er laffiq qewefen fet. Gich felber und den Pricfter bezeichnet 
fie aber als dte Modrder Leanders: den Priefter, weil er durch 
{chlaue Riinfte ihr die Erholung geraubt, fich felber, dak fie ftch 
vom Sclaf itbermannen lief und nidt auf die Campe adjtgab, 
deren Lit vom Sturm geldfdt wurde. (Gie abnt nidt, dak 
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auc) dDaran der Priefter fehuld ijt.) Giir fie war Leander alles: 
die Sonne, die Luft, das Leben felbft. Nun ift er ihr fiir tmmer 
verloren. toc) einmal will fie ihren toten Freund fehen. Nte- 
mand folle e8 ihr verwebren. 

tras {pater findet man Hero in einiger Entfernung von 
eanders Tragbett im Tempel auf den Stufen in halbliegender 
Stellung. Unverwanodt Hlicft fie auf ihren toten Sreund. Gie 
fann eS faum faffen, dag der von Leben jtrogende Siingling 
nun ftarr und [eblos daliegt. 

Der Priefter befiehlt Itaufleros, den Leichnam 3u entfernen. 
Hero will folgen; fie will an feinem Heimatftrande in feiner 
Nahe wohnen. Das jet unmodglich, meint der Priefter. Go 
moge man ihn denn am Fue des Turmes begraben, bittet 
Hero, damit fie fein Grab mit Blumen fchmiicen und pflegen 
fonne. %Xuch das diirfe nicht geftattet werden. So erlaubt, 
dah ich mit meiner Gottin mich berate,” fleht Hero; ,,bis dabin 
aber verfprecht mir, ibn nicht zu beriihren!” Dero befteigt, von 
einigen Sungfrauen begleitet, die Stufen. Trok den Bitten 
Naufleros’ gibt der Priefter das Zeichen, die Leiche fortzutragen. 
Hero, von Yanthe unterftiizt, hat bereits die oberen Stufen 
erftiegen. Sn dem Wugenblicf, als Naufleros’ Begleiter die 
Tragbahre faffen, wendet fte fic) raj um. ,eander!" ruft 
fie, ,Weander!“ und finft in Santhes Armen zufammen. Banthe 
fiiblt, wie Heros Herz zuerft in Doppelfehlagen podt, und wie 
allmablich die Bulfe ftocfen. Der Quuell des Lebens ift verfiegt, 
die Nacht der Liebe durch die Allmacht des Todes vernid}tet. 

»BSoritdht’ger Tor, fieh deiner Kiughett Werfe!” ruft Janthe 
dem Briefter ind Gefidt. Mit unbeugfamer Strenge antwortet 
Diefer: 

,Und gilt’s ihr Leben! Gib’ ich dod) auc) meins, 
Um Unredt abzubalten. Doch e8 ift nicht.“ 
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Denn er will Fanthes Behauptung nicht glauben. Gr eilt die 
Stufen hinauf und fniet vor Hero nieder. Ytun wird es ihm 
zur Gewitfbheit, daf Santhe die Wahrheit geiproden hat. anthe 
bittet thn, den beiden Toten cin gemeinfames Grab 3u génnen. 
Der Priefter fchweigt und geht, fic) verbiillend, ab. Ganthe 
duldct e8 nicht linger im Hauje de8 PBriejters — fie will zu ihren 
Gltern zuriicffehren. 

Den Kranz von Amors Bildjiule iibergibt fie den Dienerin- 
nen, die um Hero befchaftigt find; er foll mit ihr ins Grab. 
Und 3u Amor gewandt ruft fie bitter: 

»Ser[pridft du viel und haltjt du alfo Wort?“ 


wragen 


1. Gdildern Sie, was wir aus Heros und Yanthes Worten iiber die 
Greigniffe der leten Yacht erfabren. (Wers 1835-63) 

2. Weldhe Hoffnung hegt Hero? (Vers 1852-63) Welche Folge wird 
Dies etwas [piter fiir fie haben? (Qnm. 1864) 

3. Was beabfidtigt Hero in Zufunft gu tun? (Vers 1868-73, Wnm. 
1870-2) 

4. Wie hat der Dichter das tragifdhe Moment hier fiinftlerifd erhsht? 
(Vers 1883-93, WAnm. 1893) 

5. Auf welche Weife verfucht Gero ihren Obeim yu tiufden? Mit 
weldem Erfolg? (Vers roo1—3 u. Wnm. dazu) 

6. Welder Beveggrund leitet des Priefters Taten von nun an? (Wnm. 
1908-13, 1922-3; Ber8 1930-1) 

7. Wie ftellt fich Gero dagu? Fiiblt fie fic moraltfdh fHhuldig? (Qlnm. 
1932-40; aud) 2nm. 1864). 

8. Qniwiefern hat MNaukleros feine Freiheit verwirft? (QWnm. 1922-3). 

9. Warum befduldigt Hero den herangefommenen Naufleros der 
Laffigfeit? (Qnm. 1945) 

ro. Wen bezeidhnet Hero als die Mirder Leanders? Mit welder Be- 
rechtigung? (Bers 1949-54) 

rr. Warum lift der Didter Hero nidt ahnen, dah ihr Oheim felber 
das Licht verlifdjte? (Wnm. 1955) 
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12. Wen meint fie mit: Feind, Hajfer, Freund, Geliebte? (WAnm. 1968) 
13. Weldje Bedeutung hatte Leanders Liebe fiir Hero? (Wers 1975-81) 
14. Was gilt ihr die Welt nun? Worauf deutet das hin? (nm. 1981) 
15. Wie hat Hero den Ort, wo Leander liegt, gefunden? (Wnm. 2006-7) 
16. Wie ift der Wusdrud ,ohne Furdt" in Vers 2010 3u deuten? (Wnm. 


17. Woriiber jinnt Hero nad? Was deutet der Dichter durd) die un- 
regelmaifigen Berfe an? (BWers 2025-32 u. Wnm. dazu) 

18. Um welche Gunjt bittet Hero den Priefter und Naukleros? (Vers 
2037-9, 2041-5, 2073-6) 

1g. Grfliren Sie die Symbolif in Vers 2053-7. (Anm. dazu) 

20. Geben Sie die tiefere Bedeutung von Bers 2060-2 an. 

21. Warum ijt Heros Hand eisfalt? Brwei Griinde. (Wnm. 2077) 

22. Beachten Sie die jtocdende Rede Heros in Vers 2076-80. Was ift 
daraus zu {dliefen? (Wnm. 2025-32, 2077) 

23. SGdildern Sie den Kontraft gwifdhen Santhes flarer Cinfidt in 
die Sadlage und der Dumpfheit des Priefters. (Wnm. 2000-3, 2015-7 
2032-3, 2083-4; Bers 2091-3) 

24. Wie hat der Priefter die Wahrheit, die er in Vers 2108-9 ausipridit, 
beiwiefen? 

25. Mit welder peffimiftifden Lebensanfdauung {dlieft das Drama? 
(Wnm. 2120) 


Kiiblie — Themen 


I. Gin Opfer der Liebe 

Cinleitung: Die vergangene Nadt. Kein Licht! fein Licht!“ 
Hauptteil: (a) Heros Hoffnung. 

(b) Santhed Getandel. 

(c) , Meander! — Weh!" 

(d) Der Priefter fommt, und Hero verfucht ihn gu téiufden. 

(ce) ,Gerecdhte Gotter! . . . Er fief von eurer Hand!" 
Shug: Der Leichnam wird entfernt. 


Il. Moroder! 


Ginleitung: Naufleros fommt. Hero befdhuldigt thn der Laffigfeit. 
Hauptteil: (2) Hero begeichnet die Pesrder. 
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Sdhlup: 


Ginleitung: 
Hauptteil: 


Sdlup: 


Snbhaltsangaben und Fragen 


(b) ,Gxr war alles!" 
Hero will zu ihrem Freund gehen. 


III. Gin gweites Opfer der Liebe 


Hero hat Leanders Rubejtitte gefunden. 

(a) Hero jinnt iiber das Gejdehene nad. 

(b) Gie bittet um eine Gunft. 

(c) Gin ,Sehleier” triibt ipre WAugen. 

(d) Santhe lieft die Zetchen genau. 

(e) Der Priefter will ihr nicht glauben. 

(f) ,Xeander! Leander!” 

nderfprichft du viel und haltit du alfo Wort?” 
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